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PARTNERS 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


Author of ‘‘The Flash of an Emerald,” ‘‘Dupes,” Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


RS. LASSAR lay on her lounge 
before the open fire, bemoaning 
her fate, while she awaited the 

arrival of Courtlandt Van Wyn, family 
friend and mentor. 

Her room reflected the self-centered 
professional invalid, whose outlook 
upon life in general is one of conven- 
tionality largely tinctured by family 
pride. 

A number of fine old portraits of her 
Virginian ancestors gazed down from 
the walls. Over the mantelpiece a 
faded coat-of-arms displayed the drag- 
ons and vivid quaterings of the Car- 
rolls, beside it hung the newer but no 
less gorgeous shield and crest of the 
Lassars—“originally de la Serre, de- 
scended from the famous de la Serre, 
companion of Duguesclin.” 

Mrs. Lassar’s person was only less 
important to herself than her pedigree. 
She had once been the toast of Balti- 
more and Richmond, and had never 
quite. forgotten. Now, though some 
what over forty, her invalid habit had 
strangely preserved her. The fine 
white skin, that so rarely came in con- 
tact with the elements, had retained all 
its flower-like delicacy. Her abundant 
blonde hair failed to show the gray 
sifted through its luxuriance, while the 
constant ministrations of her maid, 
brush in hand to banish the megrims, 
had also maintained the brilliant soft- 
ness of this, her chief treasure. Her 
large blue eyes, set wide apart, were 
still appealingly innocent, and showed 


quite as much illogical incapacity as in 
the first blush of girlhood. 

The maid knocked softly. To at- 
tract the attention of her mistress with- 
out jarring those delicate nerves re- 
quired tact little short of phenomenal. 

“Come in—who is it?” 

“Mr. Van Wyn, madame.” 

“You may admit him.” 

The man who waited upon this an- 
swer in the formally elegant reception 
room, was no other than the great Van 
Wyn, former banker, railroad magnate 
and mine owner, now retired, with mid- 
dle age and millions fastened upon him. 
He was small, slight and quiet. Gentle- 
man in the mass and in detail. His 
keen, far-seeing mind was balanced by 
a rare human sympathy, almost painful 
in its intuitions of pain and misery. He 
had gone through the soul-destroying 
mills of business and come out un- 
scathed, with a name so far above re- 
proach that it had become an annoyance 
to the majority of his colleagues. His 
face was deeply lined and his hair 
white, but here the tribute to his fifty- 
three years ended; his bright, alert eyes 
and white, strong teeth turning the 
glass of Time in his favor. He did not 
appear old, but infinitely experienced, 
wise and comprehending. 

It was evident he anticipated no 
pleasure in his present visit, for he 
sighed repeatedly as he- walked slowly 
up and down, and a look of resignation 
spread over his face as the maid an- 
nounced that madame expected him. 
He was conducted to her presence al- 
most reluctantly. 
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“Oh, Courtlandt,” whined Mrs. Las- 
sar, as her eyes fell upon him, “I’m so 
glad you’ve come! I knew, of course, 
you would—you’ve always been so de- 
voted to the family, though you never 
did approve of me a 

Mr. Van Wyn made a slight depre- 
catory gesture. He knew from expe- 
rience it was unwise to discuss. 

“It’s Franchesca.” 

He nodded. It always 
chesca. 

“I’m _ so 
with her ?”’ 

“Let her alone,” said Van Wyn with 
conviction. 

The distressed mother rolled her eyes 
heavenward. 

“T don’t see how you can treat the 
matter so lightly,” she wailed. “You, 
my father’s dearest friend—my own 
guardian, and you’ve pretended to be 
devoted to the girl. Oh!” she went on 


was Fran- 


worried. What can I do 


with a moan, “I wanted your help and 
advice, and you answer me with gibes!” 
There is a type of voice beyond 


measure harrassing to the nerves. It 
is made of tears, fault-finding and will- 
ful misunderstanding. This voice Mrs. 
Lassar possessed. 

Her listener winced, but persisted in 
his defense. 

“Let the child alone, Eleanor. She 
is high strung, nervous, over-bright for 
her years. Let her have her head. 
You pester her with rules, regulations, 
maids, footmen, companions, until she is 
little short of hysterical. It is a refined 
form of torture, and is flaying her liv- 
ing nerves.” 

The lady sat upright in horror. 

“Courtlandt!” she exclaimed, “you 
don’t understand these things. A young 
girl must be accompanied. She cannot 
be permitted to run the streets. She 
must conform to the rules of well reg- 
ulated society. What has come over 
you to suggest such a thing?” 

“Eleanor, my dear, you forget that 
you have been, most unfortunately, an 
invalid for years. You don’t know 
what you call well regulated society is 
now. I do assure you that your scheme 
of life is quite too near the standards 
of 1830 for the needs of the present 


generation. You must give Franchesca 
more liberty. Indeed, she is a girl who 
should have a profession. She is ac- 
tive, brilliant, original, and you are try- 
ing to cramp her every natural emo- 
tion.” 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” snapped Mrs. Lassar. 

“Evidently,” Van Wyn replied, “you 
sent for me to agree with, not advise 
you. The first I can’t do, the latter you 
won't have. But, I repeat, you are 
nagging that girl into nervous prostra- 
tion or recklessness—and both you and 
Wendham are blind to the danger.” 

“Wend won’t take the matter up at 
all. He is so absorbed in his work that 
nothing reaches his consciousness. I’ve 
spoken to him again and again. He 
merely shrugs his shoulders. Besides, 
she’s only his stepchild—you can’t ex- 
pect it.” 

“What Franchesca needs is the priv- 
ilege of being either by herself, or with 
such companions as she craves,” her 
champion persisted. “As it is, she 
hasn’t a place to call her own. She’s 
tagged after from morning till night, 
and she is forced to choose her friends 
from among a number that you select 
for her. You won't let her attend the 
art school for fear she may be brought 
into contact with young women whose 
mothers you don’t happen to know; but 
you throw her into the society of such 
a person as Kitty Corlier, for instance, 
who, both in dress and mind has 
reached the limit of the décolletée, and 
where Franchesca certainly meets every 
old and every young roué of any social 
standing in the city. Fortunately you 
have a daughter whose soul is so far 
above all of them that she has never 
appreciated the course of modern Boc- 
caccio and Rabelais to which you have 
treated her.” 

There were 
eyes and voice. 

“Oh, Courtlandt! You are quite, 
quite insane! How can you talk so! 
There never was a finer family than the 
Belvales, and Anthony Corlier was a 
splendid catch. I don’t know what you 
can mean. Why, I’ve known Kitty’s 
mother since I was a child!” 


tears in the maternal 
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‘Ah, but you.don’t know Kitty!” 

“Courtlandt, I never knew you to be 
malicious !” 

“Tm not!” 

“And you would have me allow my 
daughter to go to a public art school— 
get in with that frightful bohemian ele- 
ment !” 

“Tm not insisting on that. I said 
Franchesca ought to have an aim, an 
ambition, a definite something to strive 
for.” 

“J suppose, then,” cried Mrs. Lassar, 
with scornful emphasis, “you will lend 
the mp of your approval to— 
this 

With a dramatic gesture, she drew 
from under the chair pillows an irreg- 
ular bundle of paper, scrawled over in 
a nervous, boyish hand. 

“And what, may I ask, may ‘this’ 
be?” He took the papers from her ex- 
tended hand. 

“Read!” she commanded, tragically. 

Van Wyn put on his pince-nez. 

‘“Franchesca’s hand—oh, verses — 


that’s good.” 


“Read them, and see for yourself 
what manner of—poetry—your god- 
child is perpetrating! There are lines | 
blush to read—I cannot imagine how a 
child of mine si 

“Nor can I, Eleanor,” he acquiesced. 
“These strike me as indicating decided 
talent. When did the child show you 
these ?” 

“Show me! Show me!—not she! I 
went through her desk this morning, 
and found them.” 

“You didn’t!” 
aghast. 

“And why not? A mother must look 
after the welfare of her child. Haven’t 
I borne with her, sacrificed myself all 
the days of my life? Haven't I been the 
soul of devotion ?” 

“You are not going to let her know 
that you did this?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Certainly. And you must help me, 
Courtlandt, when you come to your 
senses ; help me to make her understand 
that a young girl must not express her- 
self after this fashion. Let her write 
all she wants about birds and flowers 


exclaimed Van 


Wyn, 


and spring—but, look at her themes! 
Read those things—it positively fright- 
ens me. Read that one, ‘Helen and 
Lethe’—read it.” 

Van Wyn selected the paper—the re- 
verse of a magazine frontispiece, and 
read, aloud: 


HELEN AND LETHE. 


Helen, Helen, Argive Helen, 
All thine earthly triumphs o’er; 
Wandering, silent, unattended, 
On dull Lethe’s somber shore. 


Now a sad and silent vision, 
Lacking power to enjoy; 

hou, upon whose beauty’s altars, 
Burned the holocaust of Troy. 


Even sorrow is denied thee, 
And the violence of grief; 

Thou who, in thy life’s great hazards, 
Won and lost, past all belief. 


Only ghosts of passion’s tenant 
Thy great heart, once passion’s well; 
Now the torrent of its madness 
Hardly stirs the asphodel. 


Laid upon thy bosom’s whiteness, 
No more lifted by a sigh— 

Thy regrets are dim and drifting 
Since the Horae saw thee die. 


Phantom Helen, dreaming, listless, 
Will not quivering memory raise 

To thine eyes the stirring vision 
Of those lost and mighty days? 


Dost not tremble to remember 
That thy beauty’s fell desire 
Lit the flame, in whose embraces 
Sank great Troy ’mid death and fire? 


Think what blood in full libation 
At thy roseleaf feet was poured! 
Think! the reeking, fearful vintage 
Of those years of spear and sword! 


Even now, pale, careless Helen, 
When the world is gray and old, 
And its youthful, mad pulsations 
Sluggish grown, are slow and cold— 


Still thy name can set its heartbeats 
Once again to quicker time ; 
Liven it with straining passions 
Of the golden age sublime. 


3ut to thee, oh, Phantom Helen, 
All thy soul can know is rest; 

Thou hast drunk to Endless Silence 
In the Lethe of the Blest. 
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“Now!” said Mrs. Lassar, ‘‘what 
have you to say to that?” 

“That Franchesca is born to great 
things,” he answered after a moment’s 
pause. 

“Don’t you see what I mean?” the ir- 
ritated mother complained. “Fie! a 
young girl—it’s monstrous !—I Fe 

“It’s monstrous good!” 

“Don’t be absurd—suppose it has a 
proper number of feet, or whatever it 
is—it’s the sentiment. Can’t you un- 
derstand that for a young girl——” 

“The sentiment is just what interests 
me—this seems original——”’ 

“Tt’s indecent !”’ 

“It’s nothing of the sort, Eleanor; 
you are carrying your notions too far.” 

“Anyway, I hope that she hasn’t 
shown that stuff to any one, I don’t 
know what they’d think.” 

“Think! That she is clever, that she 
has possibilities. Can’t you see that 
you are starving that child’s mind? 
Can’t you see that this vent—her po- 
etry, and good poetry, too, for a girl of 
her years—is something sacred to her? 


Don’t you realize that if you take her 
to task in this, you risk antagonizing 


her for life? Do, pray, be sensible. 
Put these papers back. Encourage her 
—let her collect and work over her 
verses. Submit them to a_ publisher. 
Draw her out; she will tell you about 
them herself. Good heavens, Eleanor! 
this is a crucial moment—your whole 
future entendement, as the French say, 
may depend on how you act. Show a 
little breadth of mind. I can’t find 
words strong enough to impress you 
with the importance of this. Of 
course, I know your motives are always 
without stain. I know you opened her 
desk because you thought it a duty. 
But, don’t you see that Franchesca will 
feel that you have done something dis- 
honorable, have taken an—an—an— 
ungentlemanly advantage? She _ is 
probably very sensitive about her verses. 
Do, pray, put these papers back, and 
say nothing whatever about it.” 

Mrs. Lassar burst into tears. 

“You accuse me of being dishonor- 
able,” she sobbed. “I, who am the soul 
of honor!” 


The unfortunate man writhed nerv- 
ously on his chair. He was miserably 
sympathetic with both sides, and he 
hated ‘“‘scenes.”’ 

“My dear girl,”” he begged, ‘‘do be 
just. I meant nothing of the sort. I 
said that from Fratichesca’s point of 
view—— 

Mrs. Lassar dried her icars angrily. 

“What right has she to a point of 
view? When I was a girl my mother 
opened and read every letter that ever 
came into the house. I submitted my 
journal to her every evening before re- 
tiring. I concealed nothing from her.” 

In spite of himself, Van Wyn smiled. 
“And do you mean to tell me your jour- 
nal was the unfettered outpouring of 
your young soul? You never kept any- 
thing back ?” 

A sob cut him short. “Now you 
doubt my word. What has come over 
you, Courtlandt, that you turn against 
your lifelong friends?” 

He rose stiffly. 

“Eleanor, I can’t argue with you. I 
have told you what I think—if you 
don’t listen ” 

“IT must do my duty,” the invalid re- 
iterated. 

He gathered up his hat and gloves, 
and with grave, old-fashioned courtesy 
bowed himself from the room. 

Mrs. Lassar sank back among her 
pillows, determination written large 
upon her high-bred face. She had 
greatly desired Courtlandt’s backing in 
the war she felt compelled to wage 
against her rebellious daughter, but, 
failing that, she was no whit deterred 
from opening the campaign. It was a 
matter of duty, and she never allowed 
anything to interfere with the fulfill- 
ment of its demands. She was, more- 
over, completely convinced of her in- 
fallibility—a condition of mind im- 
mensely comforting to its fortunate pos- 
sessor. 

She reached the bell on the teak wood 
stand beside her couch, and gave it a 
determined whack. The maid = ap- 
peared. 

“Tell Miss Franchesca that I wish to 
see her.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Franchesca received the 
with a wry face. 

“T’ll come at once,” she said, rising. 
She stood for a moment before the 
cheval glass, straightened her. skirts, 
smoothed her hair, and assured herself 
that there were no buttons missing any- 
where. Mrs. Lassar demanded immac- 
ulate neatness. 

Franchesca resembled her mother 
strikingly, but was also a decided im- 
provement—a fact that the elder lady 
noticed and_ resented. Franchesca’s 


message 


eyes were clear, almost green in color, 
1 
i 


Hecked with amber lights, infinitely al- 
luring and changeful. Franchesca’s 
mouth was large, red and _ mobile. 
Franchesca was strong, well propor- 
tioned, and carried herself almost rebel- 
liously erect. 

And for the rest, the beautiful hair, 
fine skin, delicate hands and feet, the 
straight, well modeled nose, for which 
Eleanor Carroll had been famous, were 
possessed in absolute duplicate by her 
daughter. 

The girl nerved herself. She was 
utterly helpless before her mother’s tor- 
rent of reproaches and tears. The 
slightest attempt at justification was in- 
variably met with further recrimina- 
tions that extended into the dim past— 
recording the errors of Franchesca’s 
babyhood, mounting thence to details of 
all her unfortunate inheritance on her 
father’s . side, closing with a_ tirade 
against Fate, and the sorrows of an in- 
valid afflicted by an unnatural daughter, 
whose one aim it was to make herself 
conspicuous and overstep the rules of 
good behavior.”’ 

It was with a flinching of her sensi- 
tive nature that Franchesca entered her 
mother’s room. 

“You want to see me?” 
she closed the door. 

“See that no one is eavesdropping,” 
said Mrs. Lassar, in sepulchral tones. 

Franchesca reopened the door and 
obediently glanced down the hall. 

“No one there,” she said, shortly. 

Mrs. Lassar indicated a_ straight- 


she said, as 


backed, mahogany chair with a wave of 
her jeweled hand. 

“This is no ordinary matter,” she be- 
gan slowly, as Franchesca seated her- 
self awkwardly. “It is my duty, my 
painful duty, to see that you grow up a 
respectable woman, a credit to your 
name, and to mine. Unfortunately, I 
am met by a persistent resistance to all 
good advice. Apparently you do not 
care what becomes of you. You have 
no pride. I cannot understand how a 
child of mine can be so without all idea 
of decency or propriety. It breaks my 
heart, while it mortifies me more deeply 
than [ can put into words.” 

She paused. 

Franchesca twisted uneasily, and be- 
gan a mental enumeration of all the pos- 
sible shortcomings that might be the 
cause of her present interview. She 
remembered no misdemeanor  suffi- 
ciently grave to warrant this, her 
mother’s “third degree” manner. 

“I’m sure I’m sorry, whatever it is,” 
she blurted out; “but I can’t think of 
anything I’ve done lately.” 

Mrs. Lassar laughed, a heart-broken, 
disillusioned laugh. 

“1 hardly expected you to confess,” 
she went on. “That would be too 
much to’expect in this day and genera- 
tion. What girl would be open and 
frank with her mother? Even Court- 
landt says that is passée—1830. But 
let me tell you it is impossible for you 
to conceal anything from me. I am 
your mother, and much as it may try 
me, weak and ill as I am, I must do my 
duty, I must stay your feet on the 
threshold of mistakes (to only call them 
that), that may ruin your whole life 
and make you an outcast from society. 
I refer to these.” She withdrew the 
bundle of papers from between the pil- 
lows, and held them up accusingly. 

Franchesca’s face went white, then 
flushed slowly over throat and ears up 
the roots of her hair, a wave of out- 
raged crimson. 

“Mother!” she gasped, rising to her 
feet, a very tempest of mortification and 
anger flaming from her dilated eyes. 

“Sit down!” said Mrs. Lassar, sar- 
castically. “Surely the authoress of 
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such erotic ‘poems must cultivate bet- 
ter self-control, or who knows what 
may become of her?” 

The girl sank down, protesting. 

“T didn’t want any one to see them,” 
she said, with difficulty. “They were 
my very own, they were not for any 
one to read. You broke into my desk, 
and went through my papers! You’ve 
no right—no right to do such a thing!” 

“No right! Franchesca, don’t you 
dare speak to me—to your mother, like 
that !” 

“T will speak!’ insisted Franchesca, 
passionately. “You had no right to do 
that! Give me my papers—my papers! 
Am I never, never to have anything of 
my own—not even my brains? I tell 
you, mother, I can’t stand it—I won't 
stand it!” 

“You are an impertinent, incorrigible 
girl!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lassar, beside 
herself with anger. ‘‘Mr. Lassar shall 


be told of this to-night.” 
“It’s none of Mr. Lassar’s business. 
I won’t have you talk me over with 


him; he’s not my father—I’m no kin to 
him. You shan’t shame me like that!” 

“T will do what I think right—I will 
show him these.’ Again Mrs. Lassar 
flourished the papers threateningly. 

Franchesca snatched the “crackling 
bundle from her mother’s hand. 

“You shan’t!” she said, slowly. 

It was no longer the helpless, self- 
conscious girl, but the outraged woman 
who spoke. She tore the papers across 
once, twice, thrice, threw the fragments 
into the grate, where they flamed gayly 
for a moment, and, turning, faced her 
mother. 

“Leave che room at once!” com- 
manded Mrs. Lassar in tones that quiv- 
ered. “You have insulted me, laid vio- 
lent hands upon me, defied me! Go to 
your room, and stay there until you are 
ready to beg my pardon on your knees. 
I shall be ill after this, perhaps I shall 
die. I’m sure I hope I shall—and I 
know you do. You could then lead the 
reckless, lawless life you seem to crave. 

3ut, while I live, you shall not disgrace 
your name. I will do my duty to the 
end! Go!” 

Franchesca’s heart Her 


smote her. 


nother’s illness 
plea. 

“IT didn’t mean to be rough.” She 
hesitated, but the memory of her own 
wrongs brought the blood to her cheeks 
again. She walked quickly across the 
room to the door. 

“Where are you going?’ demanded 
Mrs. Lassar. ‘Come here to me!” 

The girl hesitated a moment, but 
obeyed, her heart pounding painfully. 

“Have you any more of that dis- 
graceful twaddle?” Mrs. Lassar had 
been worsted, but she still had the whip 
in hand. 

Franchesca did not answer. 

“If you have, I do not ask you to 
bring them to me—lI have been out- 
raged enough—I command you to tear 
up and burn every line—do you under- 
stand r—and never let me hear of such 
things again. There are plenty of 
beautiful and proper subjects a girl may 
write about, and it is quite needless to 
rake gutters for material.” 

Franchesca’s shoulders shrugged im- 
perceptibly. She knew her mother’s 
hysterical habit of exaggeration and 
misstatement. Nevertheless, every word 
burned and rankled. 

Mrs. Lassar had recourse to tears, 
and when she cried, she had a knack of 
looking very frail and pathetic. 

“May I go?” asked Franchesca, try- 
ing hard for self-control. 

Mrs. Lassar sobbed on. 

Franchesca waited an age-long mo- 
ment. Turning, she walked to the 
door. 

“Franchesca!” exclaimed the invalid 
with intent to detain. The girl half 
turned, then quickly opened the door 
and fled down the passage. 

Franchesca reached her room and 
threw herself down in the chair before 
her The sight of the familiar 
pens, pencils and paper revived her an- 
ger. Two hot tears of mortification 
scalded her eyelids and slid slowly down 
her cheeks. 

There is a mental modesty that is 
keener and more exacting than any 
physical sensation, a shame of spiritual 
uncovering that is more painful than 
physical exposure, and the girl’s out- 


was always a strong 


desk. 
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raged soul cried out in shrinking 
misery. 

[t was impossible to explain, impos- 
sible to reason. She throbbed and 
blushed without knowing why, but with 
a sick consciousness that—never could 
she forgive. Between her mother and 
herself the chasm had opened. She 
had always, unconsciously, realized 
their fundamental antagonism of char- 
acter. She had tried to do as was re- 
quired in spite of the tugging of her 
nature at its galling leash. She had 
always accepted duty and obedience as 
they had been held up to her, although 
woman enough to realize how tar afield 
were her mother’s standards from the 
requirements of the rest of the world. 

feel 


Now, all barriers crumbled, all 
ing of obligation melted. Recklessness 
rose from the chaos—fierce and hot 
with all her strong youth and her rare 
endowments, intoxicating her, 

\s Courtlandt had foreseen, the mo- 
ment had been a crucial one. And 
now, the elements in Mrs. Lassar’s tact 
hands, had sprung together and 
created a new world—a flaming mass 
of vast portent for good or ill—and 
none might see the end 

Franchesca was not conscious of the 
extent of the change that had taken 
place. After a few moments of ex- 
quisite misery, she found herself won- 
derfully cool. What was the use of 
self-torment? Rebellion began its slow, 
insidious demand for excitement. She 
shrugged her shoulders again, as if 
throwing off a load. 

“T shall go my own way—that’s all,” 
she said aloud. 

She washed the tears from her face, 
smoothed her hair, and put on her hat. 
She would go to Kitty’s. It must be 

found her 


about time for tea. She 
jacket and gloves, and, dreading every 
moment lest the maid appear, found 
her way to the hall door. 

The butler saw her. 

“Don’t you want William, miss?” he 
asked, surprised to see her unattended. 

“No,” she said with decision. “If 
Mrs, Lassar should desire to know, you 
may tell her that I have gone to Mrs. 
Corlier’s. No, you needn’t send any 


less 


one; Mrs. Corlier will see that some 
one comes home with me.” 

There was a new decision and inde- 
pendence in her movements, in her 
pounding blood—the impulse _ that 
sends a colt bolting madly to its own 
hurt. 

She walked briskly to the big man- 
sion a few blocks below, where Mrs. 
Corlier, the fashionable young married 
flirt of the year, held high court, and 
expended in lavish entertainment the 
wealth of her infatuated husband. 

The Corliers were family friends of 
whom Mrs. Lassar approved for rea- 
sons genealogical, social and pecuniary. 
With them Franchesca was more than 
welcome, her beauty and her intelli- 
gence making her a decided drawing 
card, in spite of the fact that a warning 
finger raised to Kitty's rouged lips often 
caused a hasty change of conversation 
upon her favorite’s arrival. 

As the butler ushered Franchesca 
into the softly lit music room, just such 
a quick change was perceptible. She 
saw it, and her new mood answered. 

“Why did you stop the story?” she 
demanded, a challenge in her voice. 

Kitty felt the unfamiliar magnetism 
at once, and wondered. 

“Oh, there you are, Fran. Awfully 
glad. You know everybody, I believe. 
Oh, no, you haven’t met Mr. Goreing. 
Allow- me—Miss Cross, this is Mr. 
Goreing. Sit here—tea, dear? 
What have you been doing?” 

“Having a scene with mother,” said 
Franchesca, flippantly, unhooking her 
chinchilla collar. She was unutterably 
surprised at herself, not being given to 
speaking of herself or her family af- 
fairs. In fact, she had always hated 
Kitty’s rather more than frank avowals 
of all her private business from cooks 
to flirtations. 

Her hostess looked up. 


over 


By no means 
a fool, she was quick to realize that a 
great and sweeping change had taken 
place in her friend. 
“Dreadful things, scenes,” 


she said, 
quickly. “There now, you shall have a 
double dose of rum in your tea—noth- 
ing so soothing.” 

Franchesca had a word and a smile 
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for each of the smartly dressed men in 
the circle about the table, and let her 
glance rest upon Mr. Goreing, who 
found himself beside her. He was 
somewhere over the quarter century, 
ugly to handsomeness, bearing the 
marks of dissipation with a careless 
grace that became him. The power of 
Franchesca’s mood struck fire at once. 
At another time even her physical 
beauty would have left him cold. It 
required more than that to rouse his 
blasé interest. But Franchesca, vibrant 
from recent battle, Franchesca, excited, 
passionate, was no longer herself—but 
a destructive force. At another time 
his old-young face and easy familiarity 
would have been repugnant to her. 
Now it was attractive. She sipped her 
tea absently for a moment. 

“Our hostess brews very nice knock- 
out drops, doesn’t she?” said Goreing 
in a voice of peculiar sweetness, and a 
tone that seemed to isolate him and his 
hearer from all the rest. 

She looked over the rim of her cup, 


her pupils dilating till her green eyes 


seemed jlmost black. 

“Yes,” she said. “They are so bad 
for me that I fairly dote upon them.” 

“That’s usually the way,” he an- 
swered. “May I get some more for 
you?” 

“Not yet. 
this dose.” 
him. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, with mock 
consternation. ‘Let me see—you have 
a most complicated fortune. Permit 
me.” He leaned close. ‘“‘You meet a 
stranger who will follow you. Here is 
a large heart—quite perfect—very un- 
usual for a heart. You are about to 
change the whole current of a man’s 
life.” 

Franchesca put down the cup 
turned on him somewhat scornfully. 

“You don’t seem to be the sort of a 
man who is old maidish.” 

He looked at her whimsically. 

“One doesn’t have to read tea leaves 
to prophesy what I’ve just told you. 
There are the eyes—stars, I mean—I’m 
an astrologer.” 


See, I have not finished 
She tilted the cup toward 


and 


She laughed. “But you said there 
was a large and perfect heart.” 
“Well, I ought to know. 
heart did you think I meant?” 

“Why, mine, of course.” 

“And yours is in bad condition ?”’ 

“I’m not at all sure that I have one.” 

“Good gracious! How fortunate. 
That’s proof positive it is in good pres- 
ervation.” 

“Who’s in good preservation ?” asked 
Kitty, interrupting. 

“He says my heart must be in perfect 
order because I am unconscious of the 
possession of one,” said Franchesca, se- 
riously. 

“You may take his word,” said Colby 
Van Rensselear. “It is his specialty.” 

“Don’t give me away to Miss Cross,” 
said Goreing. 

“T did not say I’d take you even as a 
gift, did 1?” 

Again Franchesca was startled. She 
had met this man but a few moments 
before, yet she was permitting herself a 
new, a not altogether warranted atti- 
tude. 

There was a quick laugh. 

Goreing pulled out his watch. 

“You’re not going?” exclaimed Kitty. 
“Don’t let her frighten you.” 

“Oh, no,” he answered, cheerfully. 
“Tt isn’t that, but with such a break in 
my stock I thought I had better glance 
at the ticker.” 

“Five and three-quarters,” said Van 
Rensselear, looking over his shoulder. 
“What a ‘bear’ Miss Cross would 
make!” 

“How do you know?” interrupted 
Franchesca, boldly, “that I’m not ma- 
nipulating that stock for the purpose 
of taking it all up myself at a low 
figure ?” 

“T haven’t a low figure,” he protested. 
“I’m six feet one inch—but you can 
have all the stock. I’m sure the few 
who have holdings will be glad to un- 
load.” 

“Mrs. Trevis,’ announced the butler. 

A handsome young woman, as art- 
fully draped and painted as a modern 
boudoir, made her appearance. There 
were introductions and a rapid fire of 
questions; Goreing, taking advantage 


Whose 
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of the moment, placed himself between 
Franchesca and the animated group. 

“Come over to the big sofa and talk 
to me, won’t you?” he begged, in an 
undertone. “When I find a woman 
who has personality and charm, I want 
her to myself. Here, let me take your 
cup.” 

She suffered herself to be led to the 
deep colonial sofa, and was soon lost in 
conversation with her new conquest. 

Kitty glanced over the semicircle of 
her visitors. 

“Did you ever in all your life!” she 
demanded. 

“Ever what? I think I’ve done most 
things,” murmured Mrs. Trevis. 

“Why, Franchesca Cross, of course 

oh, you weren’t here, and didn’t see 
—-but, my dear, you know how reserved 
she is, and the way we all stand around ? 
Well, positively, she rushes in this af- 
ternoon, makes flippant remarks about 
her sacred mamma, talks our very own 
jargon back to us, and then, with all 
the manner of the most accomplished 
flirt in Christendom, proceeds to snatch 
Mr. Goreing, my very newest and best, 
right from under my nose—and it’s a 
good nose, too,”’ she observed, running 
a speculative finger over its retroussé 
tip. 

“Put out of joint,’ said Van Rens- 
selear. 

“Well,” Mrs. Trevis remarked judi 
cially, “I’m very glad to hear it—not 
about your nose, my dear, you know- 
but Franchesca, I’ve always said, is 
of the stuff of which a belle is made, 
only she has never found herself. Per- 
haps she has awakened to the knowl- 
edge of her charm. In which case |] 
shall go home and lock up my laurels 
in the safe deposit vault.” 

“T’ll make tea of mine,” said Kitty— 
“at least I will feel assured of their 
proper burial. How do you feel about 
it, Mr. Elting? Goreing is one of your 
chums. Do you think this is serious?” 

“Hardly,” he answered, smiling. 
“But he doesn’t as a rule fancy débu- 
tantes. He prefers Spanish cooking as 
against the undeniably excellent but 
tasteless recipes of the boarding school. 
He’s playing up, though—watch him.” 


“He has a wonderful method,” said 
Van Rensselear, dreamily, ‘and it’s 
worthy of observation. But I must be 
wending.” 

“So must I,” sighed Mrs. Trevis. 
“If you are going home, Van, I'll give 
you a lift—it’s right on my way; I’m 
due for a moment at the Shelter Bazaar. 
Good-by, Kitty—good-by.” She nod- 
ded to the rest and swept out, followed 
by Van Rensselear. 

“Heavens! how obvious!” exclaimed 
Kitty, maliciously. “Teddy, just for 
fun—run down to Sherry’s and see if 
she turns up at the Bazaar. I'll wager 
she doesn’t. They'll take a little drive 
in the park instead. I wonder if she 
really means to take Van. For my 
part, I can’t see how a widow ever 
makes up her mind to marry again. 
It’s awful to achieve widowhood, but 
having arrived at that condition—dear 
me! why can’t we all be born widows? 
Go on, Teddy, run down to Sherry’s, 
and see—do, please, I’m dying of cu- 
riosity. Report at tea to-morrow.” 

The young man addressed arose with 
alacrity. He was young, and at the 
messenger-boy stage of adoration. 

Kitty turned to the remaining guests. 

“Mr. Elting, do tell me, what was all 
that talk about Goreing’s fuss at the 
Waldorf—I’ve heard the strangest 
things.” 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered, lightly. 
“T believe there was a little disturbance 
down there the other night. Tracy hap- 
pened to be in bar—but he didn’t have 
anything to do with it. You mustn’t 
believe all you hear, Mrs. Corlier,” 

“But I prefer to!” exclaimed Kitty 
with warmth. 

“Mr. Van 
butler. 

Franchesca started almost guiltily, 
and Mrs. Corlier raised her shapely 
head in surprise. Courtlandt Van Wyn 
was not a teafaring man. 

“How nice!” she murmured, extend- 
ing her plump little hand in friendly 
greeting. “But you look the least bit 
tired. Do have some tea.” 

Courtlandt bowed. He disapproved 
of Kitty, but enjoved her society. 


announced the 


Wyn,” 
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Franchesca rose. 

“T want you to meet my guardian, 
Mr. Goreing,” she said. ‘He is the 
most charming man I know.” 

“Ah, Fran,” exclaimed Van Wyn, 
warmly, “I thought I should find you 
here. Mr. Goreing.” He bowed with 
marked reserve. Turning his attention 
to Franchesca, he watched her intently 
as the conversational ball tossed across 
the table. His sharp, clear eyes diag- 
nosed her troubled state instantly. ‘‘It’s 
just as I expected,” he thought— 
“they've had it out, and Eleanor has be- 
haved like the simpleton she is. My 
poor little girl is sore and bitter—con- 
found it all! I hope she hasn’t taken a 
fancy to Goreing just because she’s 
desperate and miserable. He’s the sort 
to push himself forward and be amus- 
ing.” 

“Are you going anywhere this even- 
ing?’ he asked Franchesca. 

She nodded. “Yes. There's a dance 
at Claitowns.” 

“Are you to be there?” exclaimed 
Goreing; “then I am. 1| did tell Amy 
that I despised débutante Cinderellas ; 
but she'll let me take it all back.” 

“Ah,” said Courtlandt, quietly. ‘It 
will be my pleasure to chaperon Miss 
Cross and the half dozen maids and 
things who usually form her train. I’m 
going to the club to-night to meet some 
old friends, ten o’clock; may I call for 
you, Franchesca ?” 

She nodded. 

‘“‘H’m!” commented Kitty to herself, 
“so that’s the reason Van Wyn came in 
to tea. The report of the scene with 
mamma must have traveled fast—won- 
der what it was? Aunt Eleanor is 
such a back’number. Suppose old Van 
Wyn will try to corral Fran now that 
she is really beginning to wake up—it’s 
too provoking!” 

“Why bother?’ she said, aloud. 
“I’m going, and I'll stop for you, my 
child. That will save everybody trou- 
ble, and Mrs. Lassar doesn’t mind trust- 
ing her precious baby to me, you know.” 

Courtlandt’s face remained impassive. 
He could not combat this obviously cor- 
rect arrangement, yet he was bitterly 
disappointed. He had counted upon 


the long, quiet drive to bring Fran- 
chesca’s sore heart in confidence to him. 

“That will be very nice,’ said Fran- 
chesea, as rising, she threw a kiss at 
Kitty. “I must be going now.” 

Courtlandt rose also. 

“Au revoir, then, both of you, till this 
evening.” The portiéres closed behind 
the ill-assorted pair. ‘‘You needn't look 
so disappointed,” said Kitty, aside to 
Goreing, her eves twinkling. “Ill take 
the brougham, and, if vou arrive here 
promptly, you may come with us and 
occupy the little front seat. Now, don’t 
vou think I’m the most unselfish woman 
vou ever saw?” 


Van Wyn went home distressed and 
wretched. Franchesca he idolized with 
all the strength of his deep, sympathetic 
nature. And Franchesca was suffering 
and in danger. 

In some subtle way he felt himself to 
have inherited her father’s place. He 
was the only one in her environment 
who understood her. Mrs. Lassar was 
—he owned it painfully—impossible. 
Mr. Lassar—he shrugged his shoulders. 

Kitty’s circle, into which Mrs. Lassar 
confidently thrust her daughter—Van 
Wyn’s brow darkened. Yet, after all, 
if Kitty wasn’t Franchesca’s friend and 
companion, she was a picturesque mem- 
ber of society, well enough in her way 
—but He went to bed feeling de- 
pressed. 

Meanwhile, in the great white and 
gold ballroom of the Claitown mansion 
a new and totally unexpected comet was 
blazing in the firmament of Belledom, 
collecting in its train the most eligible 
and sought-after men, no matter what 
their “age, complexion or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

Havoc was widespread, and Fran- 
chesca made ten enemies and a score of 
beaux during the one evening. Sud- 
denly blossoming from the reserved, 
quiet indifference of her former manner, 
she was magnetic, piquante, provoca- 
tive. With the irrepressible Kitty she 
made their supper corner a cynosure 
for all eves. 
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Yet, when on-her return, her sleepy 
maid proceeded to the usual unlacings 
and unhookings, Franchesca, her hectic 
gayety gone, felt vaguely annoyed with 
herself, vaguely conscience-stricken. 
The feeling vanished as, fresh and sore 
came back the memory of her after 
noon’s humiliation. Tired as she was, 
she could not sleep, but fretted through 
the small hours till dawn, bitter and re- 
bellious. 

She came down the next morning to 
late Sunday breakfast, unrefreshed and 
miserable. Mrs. Lassar met her with a 
disapproving through which 
pierced a note of coming triumph. The 
reason became apparent when Mr. Las- 
sar, putting down his paper, adjusted 
the glasses upon his round, apoplecti 
nose and addressed his stepdaughter. 


“1 
suence 


I wish to speak with you in the 
ibrary,” he said, with a glance at his 
wife, who turned away her head with 
an assumption of tactful inattention. 

The culprit felt her hands grow cold 
and her face blush hot 


“Has my mother— 

‘Remember the serv 
sar admonished 

Franchesca waited till the 
butler’s pantry closed. 


ints,” Mrs 


loor of the 
Is it about my—writing?’”’ she de 
manded, her voice shaking 
H 2 5 j 
rie noaded 
‘Your mother 
speak with you; but 


nor the place 


feels 


She pushe: 
icerns yOu, 
‘I must 


>xcuse » from this tnter- 


[ cannot 
Mr. Lassar,” she said, 
beg you to 
view.” 

She rose and left » cdining-room 
hastily, tears of mortification bre 
from her smarting eyes. Locking her- 
self in her room she sat down wearily. 

‘T don’t know what to do!” she Said 
aloud, “I don’t know lo!” 


king 


what to do 

A light tap at the door and the situa- 
tion solved itscli! 

“Mr. Van Wyn is at 
the victoria, miss, and 
drive.” 

She gasped with relief 


loor with 


“I’m coming at once, Elise,”’ she 
called, hastily struggling into her wraps. 
“Thank goodness!” 

She flew down the steps and out to 
the street, her expressive face still con- 
vulsed with suffering. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’ she exclaimed as 
she settled herself beside him. 

“What’s wrong with my ‘partner’ 
this morning ?” he asked, giving her the 
pet name of her childhood. 

“IT was up too late and didn’t sleep,” 
she answered. She could not bring 
herself to speak of her trouble. 

He was disappointed at her reticence. 

“The air and sunshine will do you 
good, then. Everything is bright as 
new money this morning. Lean back 
and rest.” 

They sped up the avenue, thronged 
with pedestrians, bobbing hansoms and 
flashing carriages. The air was swect 
with church bells and brilliant with 
noist sunlight. Gradually the regular 
beat of the horses’ feet, the rattle of 
chains and harness, and the swiit, 
gentle motion soothed her into quiet. 
Chey entered the park, beautiful with 
its winter lace-work of bare trees. 

“This is my church, little girl,” Van 
Wyn said softly. “I’m too old to con- 
fine my legs and what mind I have left 
ina pew. Do you realize, Partner, that 
the senior member of this firm will soon 
turn the sixty mark?” 

She shook her head 

“You'll never be ol 
ld nature.” 

“Old and rheumatic, my dear,” he 
vent on. “My doctor tells me that I 
must be careful and follow a very rigid 
liscipline if I want to live long enough 
to see my Pal here settled and 
started in business. You see, I’ve 
had so much experience in this long life 
f mine that I feel I could help a be- 
ginner a great deal. I’ve been through 
ull sorts of mills, and not come out 
cround fine, either. There is always a 
way to meet situations—only sometimes 
the beginner loses his head. He meets 
a trouble and magnifies it out of all 
true proportion. Or he meets a some 
thing with great possibilities of harm 
which he fails to realize. I wish you 


d—vou 


vent an 


dow! 
well 
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would rely on me, Pal, and tell me all 
that bothers you—and—you’re not quite 
yourself these days.” 

Franchesca gulped. “Mother and 
I ” she began lamely, then stopped 
abruptly. Mrs. Lassar had _ instilled 
into her daughter her own firm belief 
that Courtlandt Van Wyn had always 
been in love with her, but had been too 
shy, too devoted to the memory of his 
friend to ask her hand in marriage. 
This flashed into Franchesca’s mind 
and checked her utterance. Of course, 
then, when it came to a question be- 
tween her mother and herself he would 
side against her. Besides, she couldn’t 
tell this man whose chivalrous nature 
she knew so well, that the woman he 
had worshiped all these years had— 
well—broken into that desk, and vio- 
lated its contents. No, she would keep 
her own counsel. 

“What’s the trouble?” the kind voice 
of her would-be confessor urged. 

“Oh, nothing much. I dare say 


mother is right; but I hate to have Mr. 
Lassar brought into things—it mortifies 


me so!” 

Courtlandt started, amazement and 
indignation written large upon his face. 
Never had he fully realized that obvious 
possibility. He sat silent for a moment, 
then stretching out his hand, he found 
Franchesca’s tightly clinched fist, and 
patted it tenderly. 

“You poor little girl!” he said, softly, 
“you poor little girl!—I understand, 
dear—and it’s hard!” 

She looked away, but her hand re- 
laxed and her slim fingers twined af- 
fectionately about his hand. 

He sat still, lost in thought. What 
could he do? Talk with Eleanor? 
Would that do any good? If only some 
other surroundings could be found. 
He began to plan. He might ask his 
old friend, Mrs. Boardman, to invite 
Franchesca to Palm Beach. Mrs. Las- 
sar would be delighted. The Board- 
mans’ social position was most enviable. 
Eleanor was a snob—if the truth must 
out. He smiled. 

“IT think I see a way—for at least a 
temporary relief,” he said. “Don’t be 
too blue—we'll plan.” 


“You see, it hurts me,” she . said 
softly, “because, you know, I’ve very 
little money of my own. Mother has 
all that father left, and I have to share 
the house and all that Mr. Lassar pays 
for. I suppose I should be grateful— 
because—of course we have everything 
—and there isn’t anything I could do to 
make a living, I suppose. I’m_ not 
trained for it.” 

A whole book of helplessness and 
humiliation opened before Courtlandt’s 
sympathy. What must dependence 
mean? He suddenly comprehended 
what millions upon millions of women 
the world over have endured, and will 
always endure. Well, it shouldn’t last 
forever. He thought of his will lying 
waiting in the great steel safe. That 
would lift all such terrors. Why not 
settle it upon her now? He understood 
the impossibility. Such a thing could 
not be proposed to Mrs. Lassar. What 
reason could he give for such an offer 

the Lassar household was prosperous 

and besides, it wouldn’t do for Fran- 
chesca’s own sake. Still, if he didn’t 
take such confoundedly good care of 
himself, he might hurry it along. 

“The proper place for a young 
woman is with her mother’—he could 
fairly hear Mrs. Lassar lay down the 
law. There was no escape. Marry? 
—no, Franchesca simply must not 
wreck her life by an early marriage— 
anything but that. She had not reached 
her growth. She was all promise, all 
possibility. must find herself be 
fore she found her mate. 

He smiled upon her reassuringly. 

“Don't worry, learn philosophy early. 
You'll live to be two hundred if you can 
master it before you are twenty-five.” 

She sighed. 

“T think I'll die early then.” 
laughed mirthlessly. “I’m afraid 
don’t acquire knowledge readily.” 

He shook his head. 

“Keep your mind open and receptive, 
anyway. You see this world is the sort 
of old-fashioned school, where the pu- 
pils, if they don’t learn, are roundly and 
soundly punished. Wisdom is_ that 
which assimilates the knowledge while 
avoiding the compulsion.” 


She 


She 
T 
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She looked up into his kind eyes with 
infinite trust. 

“Oh, Partner,” she said, ‘I don’t 
know what I’d do without you! Of 
course, all my troubles are really small 
things, I suppose, but they hurt just as 
much—and you understand. I wish— 
yes, I do wish you’d married my mother 
instead of Mr. Lassar.” 

Courtlandt jumped. 

“Oh, my goodness me! 
idea!’ he exclaimed, startled. 

“Why didn’t you?” she mourned. 
Then contrite that she had touched 
upon what must be a sore place in her 
companion’s heart, she added, hastily, 
‘You’re so terribly nice, you know.” 

A dozen whimsical expressions chased 
over his mobile face. He 
was vividly picturing himself by the 
side of the fretful, stubborn, illogical 
invalid, and wondered how long the 
philosophy he had been so highly laud- 
ing would have stood the strain. 

“Let’s just imagine that you are my 
daughter,” he chuckled; “that’s more to 
my liking. I’m afraid I never should 
have filled Eleanor’s ideals.” He paused, 
and his memory brought before him 
the brilliant, mobile face of Egerton 
Cross. 

“Your own father, girlie—(1I wish to 
Heaven he had lived!)—was just about 
the truest, finest gentleman who ever 
drew breath—and—you are all your 
father, dear.” 

They drove on in silence, their hands 
clasped under the fur robes. 

“Spare me a little longer for this 
sake,” he prayed, softly, “and 
these poor, lean years shall be the best 
useful of mv life.” 


What an 


themselves 


child’s 


and most 


“H’m!” said Kitty, cogitating, as she 
balanced a piece of sugar on the shining 
nose of her French bulldog. ‘“H’m!” 
Her brows were drawn together in a 
puzzled frown, most unusual for the 
frivolous and debonair lady. The dog 
tossed the sugar and caught it dexter- 
ously. 

“Fie! fie!’ said his mistress in mild 


reproof, “gentlemen must not be so 
greedy. When you yawn, Boul Miche, 
put your paw before your mouth like a 
well-bred dog.” Her attention wan- 
dered. “Wonder,” she said. Leaning 
forward, she picked up a magazine 
from the table, where her late breakfast 
lay temptingly spread. The book 
opened of itself at a page whereon, 
with much bordering and decoration, 
three short verses met the eve. 


‘“‘APHRODITE’S TEARS 
‘*By Francuesca Cross. 
“Into the earth her tears soaked down, 
And grew up a poppy, every one, 
With a heart of passion and sleep-—” 


read Kitty. 

“So, Fran’s turned literary, has she? 
I wonder how Aunt Eleanor will take 
it. Don’t imagine she'll be pleased with 
the theme. It’s awfully good, though. 
Wonder if she’s seen it?” 

A tap at the door, and Anthony Cor- 
lier, an amiable, blonde giant of five- 
and-thirty, entered the room. He 
paused a moment with an admiring 
glance at his wife who, in her elaborate 
pink négligée, made a picture to delight 
a Parisian genre painter. 

“Boodle,” she said, gravely, “where 
have you been? I haven’t seen you in a 
blue moon or a green age.” 

He settled himself comfortably in a 
deep chair. 

“May one 
dreamily. 

She nodded. 

“Yes—kindly throw your ashes into 
the fireplace, not on my nice carpet. 
Now, fess up.” 

“Well,” he answered, slowly, “lots of 
places. Van Rensselear, Tracy Gore 
ing, Gwynn and I went in Clayton’s 
Panhard to Bolton’s place on Long 
Island. He’s got a cracker-jack of a 
plant there, Kitty. We expected; as I 
told you, to get back in the evening, 
but Bolton had a crowd over for dinner 

awfully good bunch, too—lots of ’em 
go down for over Sunday, you know, 
all the year around.” 

Kitty raised a quizzical eyebrow 

“Poker ?” she inquired. 


smoke?” he inquired, 
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” 


“M’m, yes,” he admitted. “It got 
late so early that we all staid over 
night. Then, yesterday morning we 
didn’t get up till twelve, so we started 
home after luncheon. Struck town 
about five. Goreing left us—got a tele- 
gram about something—rest of us went 
to dinner at Delmonico’s. Toby wanted 
to go to the theatre, so we got a box. 
Then I came home. House all quiet, 
so I thought I’d not disturb you. Now, 
are you satisfied, my lady ?” 

Kitty smiled good-humoredly, 

“Oh, yes, I see you killed time after 
your own fashion. - But do you know 
Tom Goreing has been telephoning 
here, trying to find out if you or any 
one knew where his brother is? [ 
told William to tell him I’d have you 
call him up as soon as you put in an 
appearance.” 

“Oh!” said Corliet Said 
he was going home. Wonder where he 
went? Nothing could have happened, 
[ suppose ?” 

Kitty tantalized Boul Miche with an- 
other lump of sugar—but her 
grown grave. 

“Boodle,” she said, slowly, “I wish 
you’d drop Goreing, or make him pull 
up a bit—one or the other.” 

Her husband looked up surprised 

“Since when? [ had an idea that you 
liked him He used to be here all the 
time.” 

Kitty 
he goes too fat li 
know. Goreing has been making him- 
self conspicuous, nois 
and—I don’t like the way he 
devoting himself to Fran f 
three months 


Sorry 


eyes had 


frowned Ye but—well— 


Chere are limits, you 


unpleasant 


“Dear me! Vhy 
thing 


was just the 
wheel fo1 
Kitty’s 


him 
expres 1h 
up. 
“You don't 

chesca.”’ 

“You're n Fran- 
chesca almost as long as you have. She 
serious, idealistic, steady- 
just the person to pull Goreing up, and 
he’s a corking good sort at bottom.’ 

His wife looked at him pit: 


' 


crazy ive now 


resery ed, 


ingly 


“What a shame,” she murmured, 
“that a man of your size and appearance 
should be so hopelessly unintelligent! I 
suppose the cataclysmic changes in 
Franchesca this winter have entirely 
escaped your notice.” 

“Dear me, 
mildly 
flirt and 
she ?”’ 

“Just about that 
to keep up with her 

“Ts she in love with Goreing ?” 

Kitty leaned back among’ her 
pillows 


“T really 


what’s up?” he asked, 
She hasn’t turned out a society 


developed a 2.8 1-4 gait, has 


{'ve been put to it 


sofa 


Kither she’s 


with 


ioOnt KNOW, 
trying to blind herself 
ment, or she is giving an excellent 
imitation of infatuation She doesn’t 
seem to care for the On Dit at all. I 
don’t believe she and 
talk she is making. Goreing is fas- 
cinating and talented—but God help the 
vyvoman he marries! and [I don't want 
Franchesca to need divine assistance.” 

Corlier sat silent a moment 

“Now that I think of it,”’ he said at 
last, ““I’d hate to see her mixed up with 
him—Goreing, | mean. He's all right 
with the men, you know, but —"” 
“FHe’s in lov vith her { Kitty, 
udicially 
“Oh, w ' it ind 


schi i Is 


*xcite 


realizes the stir 


il il \ I Lf reill [ 


rved, as if halt 
onventional attitude 
could tal their 
aking aS many as 
[I don’t know I’m the 


bout that girl 


vouldn 


t 
| 


ashame 
Most girls 


be t 


) 


He read the 
vith amazement 
“Jolly!” he xcl 
she had it in he 
“Didn’t you! 
A ~ 


lening 


lidn't 


now 


rain he lool up, puzzled by her 
tone. 

“She has lots more than that in her, 
but I didn’t know she had the faculty of 
shall I 


expressing it She has—what 
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call it '—force, imagination, the kind of 
character that makes history—only— 
oh, well, you know the Lassar house- 
hold—I’m afraid she may make very 
exciting, tragic history, if somebod) 
doesn’t look out.” She was silent a mo- 
ment. “You had better telephone to 
Tom—he may be worrying.” 

Corlier rose, and as he _ passed, 
stooped to kiss his wife. 

She submitted with an absent-minded 
pat on his smooth-shaven cheek. 

“You're such an old goose, Boodle, ’ 
she murmured. “I’m most nervous 
and uneasy,’ she went on to herself, 
her eyes fixed unseeing upon the glit 
tering silver on her breakfast tra) 
“What possessed Fran to send he: 
poems, anyway? She might know 
there’d be no end of a fuss at home. 
It’s a shame to keep that girl down th: 
way they do. She isn’t like the rest of 
them, or the rest of us, either. Lassar 
is such an old ass of a busybody—oh, 
dear! Boul Miche, what a blessing it is 
to be a dog! I don’t believe vou appre- 
ciate all your advantages.” For a full 
ten minutes the frivolous Mrs. Corlier 
sat staring at vacancy with troubled 
eves. 

Her cogitation was interrupted by 
Corlier’s return. 

“T got Tom, and he says Tracy had 
most important engagements—business, 
vou know, and he hasn't shown up at 
all. He's telephoned and telegraphed 
everywhere, but can’t reach him. 
awfully anxious. Capital on 
from San Francisco about taking up th« 
Bushoff mines. I don’t understand it. 
Tracy has been working on that propo- 
sition for six months—he wouldn’t for 
get it.” 

Kitty rose 
disgust. 

*‘He’s doubtless somewhere recuper 
ating. | understand he is not averse 
1’ or any other 


Seems 


lazily. but with subdued 


to the wine ‘when it is red 
mn 

Corlier shook his head. ‘‘Not in bus 
iness hours. I tell you, Kit, you're 
prejudiced—there isn’t a really better 
chap than Goreing anywhere.” 

“Boodle, will vou please see who that 
is at the door >” 


He opened to the knock. 

“Well, what is it, William ?” 

“Mrs. Lassar’s man is below, brought 
this note and wants an answer.” 

Kittv ripped the envelope and read: 


“My Dear Mrs. Coruier: It is Fran- 
chesca’s duty to return to her home. In 
sheltering and aiding her in her insubordina- 
tion and disobedience, you are by no means 
showing your friendship for my daughter. 
Kindly send her to meat once. I have waited 
two days, thinking she would come to her 
senses. But it seems I must exercise my 
authority. 

“Very sincerely, 
“ELEANOR LASSAR 


Kitty gasped. 

“Why—what?:” She turned harshly 
to the man. ‘‘Did the man who brought 
this ask for Miss Cross?” 

“Yes’m. J said she hadn’t been here.” 

“Go down and say that you don’t 
know. Mr. Corlier says Mrs. Corlier is 
out of town, and Miss Cross is with her 
—do you understand ?” 

“My dear ” Corlier began. 

A pinch from the wife of his bosom 
cut short his speech. 

“Yes, ma’am.” answered the butler, 
stolidly, checking the gasp of surprise 
that had almost escaped him. 

Kitty shut the door sharply 
stood facing her husband. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed un- 
der her breath. ‘I knew there was 
something up! We've got to save 
Franchesca if it’s a possible thing—but, 
two days!—she’s run away !—and two 
days!” 

“Now what sort of a fool conclusion 
are you jumping at: Corlier asked, 
hopelessly. 

“T don’t know,” she confessed. “But 
sending over here at this time of the 
morning, they think she is here! We 
must hold the Lassars back at any cost. 
She’s missing—suppose they send word 
to the police and have a_ search? 
There’d be no end to the scandal! 
Where is Vinette? Send her here, and 
you call up Van Wyn at once—tell him 
to come. I’m going to pack a few 
things and go over to the Holland 
House. I can be of some use there, but 
here—they’d be sure to find out I was 


and 
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in town and Franchesca wasn’t with 
me—quick !—quick !” 

She dragged at the fastenings of her 
deshabille till she tore its fragile laces. 

“Go on—telephone, can’t you? I 
want Courtlandt!” She stamped her 
foot vehemently, and, as if suddenly 
galvanized, he flew to execute her or- 
ders. “Here,” she exclaimed, as her 
maid hurried in, “my blue cloth tailor 





suit—the hat that goes with it. Pack 
my traveling case and the big glad- 


stone—take what you need, too, for a 
few days. When Mr. Corlier gets 
through with the telephone, tell Wil- 
liam to call up the stable, and have them 
send the coupé at once.” 

Never had the vain and dainty Kitty 
dressed with such feverish haste. In 
the midst of hookings and buttonings 
Anthony reappeared. 

“Did you get him?” she demanded, 
as she piled with hurried fingers the 
necessities of her dressing table in a 
heap ready to be packed. 

“He'll be here at once—said he had 
just received a note from Mrs. L., ask- 
ing him to come there. He was just 
starting.” 

“You told him to come here first, I 
hope!” 

Corlier nodded. 

“This is all a mare’s nest, Kitty; 
you're as crazy as a—a—chauffeur,” he 
volunteered hopefully. 

With a quick nod she indicated the 
bedroom door and the maid busy with 
hand bags. After a last jerk at her 
skirt she snatched her pocketbook and 
gloves from the dresser, and, seizing 
her husband’s arm, conducted him out 
of the room and down the stairs to the 
drawing-room. 

“T hope, I devoutly hope, it’s only a 
mare’s nest!’’ she began excitedly, “but 
—it’s two and two and two, and it 
makes six, and I’m afraid. There’s 
been trouble at the Lassars’—that mag- 
azine came out a few days ago. Fran- 
chesca is miserable, unhappy, reckless. 
She’s been provoked to the uttermost. 
She may have sent for Goreing. They 


may be married now—anyway, we must 
hold the fort till she’s found, and shield 
her, if she needs shielding. 


I'll swear 








she was with me—and you must, too— 
if it’s necessary. Oh, why doesn’t 
Courtlandt come! He’s an old fossil, 
but he’s devoted to Fran, and he pulls a 
strong oar with Aunt Eleanor! You, 
Boodle, call up—no, I will—she might 
be at the Wainwrights or the Carpen- 
ters,” 

Ten minutes at the telephone brought 
no information. 

“T couldn’t ask outright, you know,” 
she said, returning to the drawing- 
room; “but when I[ intimated that she 
was with me, I could see that she wasn't 
with them—oh, dear!’ 

A moment later Van Wyn arrived. 
He was drawn, and pale, vet the instinct 
of protection had awakened in him the 
sleeping energies of his intuitive, vig- 
orous brain. 

Kitty flew at him like a young pan- 
ther. 

“What do you know about Fran- 
chesca ?”” she demanded, her eyes on his 
in anxious questioning. 

“She’s not with vou?” Courtlandt’s 
face turned gray, his lips closed con- 
vulsively. ‘ 


“No!” 
There was a moment’s silence. 
“And Tracy Goreing has disap- 


peared!” blurted Corlier. 

Van Wyn staggered. 

Kitty cast a glance of angry impa- 
tience at her husband. 

“Boodle, go at once to my room, and 
hurry Vinette—go!”’ 

300dle obeyed. 

“And now,” she continued, turning to 
her ally, “what happened at the Lassars 
to bring this about? All I know is that 
Eleanor sent over this morning, assum 
ing that Franchesca was here, and de 
manded her return. William said she 
hadn’t been here, but I sent over word 
in Boodle’s name, that I was out of 
town, and Franchesca with me. That 
will hold things back for a little. Now 
we must find her.” 

Van Wyn collapsed weakly into the 
nearest chair. 

“Eleanor and Lassar have made that 
child’s life a hell!” 

“Yes, I know,” exclaimed Kitty, 
patiently. 




















‘} didn’t know you cared or observed 
enough—I beg your pardon,” he an- 
swered with frank courtesy. “About 
three months ago Eleanor broke into 
Franchesca’s desk and read all her pri- 
vate papers.” 

Kitty flushed with indignation. 

“Among other things, her poems. 
Kleanor made a scene. I tried to pro- 
tect the child and make her mother hear 
reason—but, the last straw was added. 
‘ran hasn’t been the same since.” 

‘Now I understand,” broke in Kitty, 
suddenly enlightened. 

“T wanted to encourage her,’ Court 
landt went on. “I found when I went 
home that day that a little thing—some 
quatrains—had some way remained in 
my possession, after Eleanor had shown 
the poems to me. I thought to help 
and vindicate Fran by giving them a 
chance to be published. I fancied, like 
a fool, that Eleanor would admire if 
other people did—that she simply didn’t 
understand her daughter’s worth.” 

“Yes,” said Kitty. ‘“ ‘Aphrodite’s 
fears’, I saw it. That made the final 
scene—recriminations, tears, insults, 
sarcasms !” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Then, of course, Fran went up, 
packed her bag, and fled.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“But where ?—where ?” 

“If she’s in love with Goreing, she 
went to him; if she isn’t,, she went 
where she could be alone.” 

“Oh,” wailed Kitty, “if she had only 
come to me!” 

“T think,” he answered gravely, “‘she 
misjudged you—as [ have. But why 
didn’t she come to me?” 

“She’s not with any of the girls; I've 
telephoned. Have you heard exactly 
when she was missed ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, a note came from Eleanor, ask- 
ing me to come at once, Franchesca had 
run away—she was with—she always 
Hew to you in her temper. Her bed 
had not been slept in—her necessaries 
had been removed.” 

Kitty darted to the window and 
glanced out. 

“The coupé is there. Mr. Van Wyn, 
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let them think she’s in the country with 
me. I'll be at the Holland House. 
Come to me there as soon as you’ve seen 
the Lassars. We'll know better what is 
likely to have happened, and what to 
do. We haven’t a minute to lose. I'll 
see that Boodle coaches the servants. 
Go on at once!” 

Courtlandt arose, hesitated a moment 
and advanced. 

“At the risk of losing a precious mo- 
ment, I want to tell you, Kitty, I’m in- 
finitely indebted—you’re a credit to 


“Oh, do, do hurry!” begged Mrs. 
Corlier. 

With a few quick orders and a last 
peck at her mystified husband’s cheek, 
Kitty, followed by her maid, descended 
to the street. Courtlandt, entering his 
hansom, watched Kitty’s smart little 
carriage as it turned the corner sharply 
and disappeared from his view. Then, 
settling back, he endeavored to compose 
his forces for the coming interview. A 
few moments more and he stepped out 
before the brownstone, massive ugliness 
of the Lassar mansion. 

He was conducted at once to the pres- 
ence of the invalid. The shades were 
drawn, the air heavy with the odor of 
smelling salts. Upon the lounge, in a 
Doucé creation, of the kind in which 
stage heroines elect to die, Mrs. Lassar 
lay prone. 

“I am here,” said Courtlandt, quietly. 

The lady arose to a sitting posture, 
pushed back the blonde tresses from her 
brow,’and exclaimed: 

“Tt has come!” 

“What?” said Courtlandt, out of pa- 
tience with theatricals. 

“The blow has fallen! She has left 
this roof!” 

“Then you shouldn’t have put her on 
the roof,” he answered, with irritation, 
determined to break down the heroics at 
any cost, filled, as he was, by a deeper 
anxiety. 

“Yes, yes! jeer at me!” 

“Do you know where she is?” he 
asked, anxiously, fearing lest she had 
divined or learned the truth. 

Mrs. Lassar turned her blue eyes to 
the ceiling. 
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“Kitty is aiding and abetting her 
folly and disobedience. They have gone 
—where I do not know, and Anthony 
Corlier neglected to mention. Ah! | 
have recalled what you said to me of 
Kitty. You were right. I should never 
have encouraged the companionship.” 

“Kitty is an excellent woman,” ex- 
claimed Courtlandt, hastily. 

“No doubt, since she sided against 
me, in your eyes she has reformed,” she 
said, with bitter scorn. 

“Tell me what happened,” he asked, 
hungry for any clue that might disclose 
Franchesca’s whereabouts. 

“I called her to account for the ap- 
pearance of an indecent, erotic set of 
verses. I had ordered her to destroy 
that shameless stuff. She disobeyed me, 
bringing disgrace upon us, and then 
lied, lied to me, to her stepfather—oh! 
why should I be so afflicted? What 
have I done that shame should be 
heaped upon me? Is there no sense of 
right in the world, no respect, no duty ?” 

Courtlandt waited till the storm 
abated. 

“You made a scene, | see, in spite of 
all that I said to vou. Now, let me in- 
quire, in what, you say Franchesca lied 
and disobeyed ?” 

Mrs. Lassar sat stonily. 

“By allowing that—that—those 
verses to be published—and then, here, 
in my face, denying that she had done 
so. She had the audacity to declare that 
she didn’t know how it happened: that 
she thought she had destroyed every- 
thing that afternoon, when she burned 
the papers rather than have Mr. Lassar 
read her disgraceful writings r 

“Which is quite true,’ Van Wyn in- 
terrupted. ‘‘I sent those verses. She 
never knew. | did it to encourage her, 
and to convince you that you were al- 
together wrong in your estimate.” 

A whirlwind of reproach descended 
upon Van Wyn’s devoted head. He 
was vaguely conscious of a torrent of 
stinging words and ceaseless lashing of 
accusations, interspersed with wails to 
Divine Justice, and self-commiseration, 
that ended finally in tears and sobs. 

For once his sympathetic heart re- 
fused to be moved. Instead, his soul 


hardened against this woman. With 
Franchesca in mind, he followed the un- 
checked, illogical ravings, suffering in 
understanding the irritation and tor- 
ment the girl must have daily and 
hourly endured. What a life! No 
wonder she had rebelled and fled. But 
where ?—where? He scarcely heeded 
the vitriolic outpourings of Mrs. Las- 
sar’s bitterness, and it was with a stern 
coldness, new from him to her, that he 
broke in upon her wrath. 

“So, then, you drove her away with 
your cruelty, your tempers, your incon- 
sequent rages———" 

Mrs. Lassar stopped 
breathless. 

“T! [!’—she ; 
have slaved, sacrificed, have had no 
thought but my duty to my child! Thi 
—this, to me!’ 

He nodded. 

“IT might as well be frank; though, 
no matter what | tell you, you go on 
your own way—refusing to see when 
you are to blame. The thing now is, 
not your complaints, but how to save 
Franchesca from any false step, you, in 
your self-righteous barbarism may have 
driven her to contemplate. How do you 
know she is with Kitty?” 

The question came with such sharp 
command that Mrs. Lassar was sud- 
denly awed into quiet. 

“When I sent her to her room the 
night before last she must have packed 
her bag and slipped out. The maid 
found out yesterday morning her bed 
had not been slept in. Her toilet articles 
were gone.” 

“She left no word?” 

“Yes—she pinned on the bureau 
old visiting card of Kitty's.” 

“Did she have money?” 

“About twenty dollars, I think. 
waited for a day, then I sent at once to 
the Corliers.” 

“What answer ?” 

“Anthony sent word Kitty nad left 
town, and Franchesca was with her-— 
didn’t even deign to tell me where. Evi 
dently they are anxious to help that girl 
in the downward path she has chosen 
for herself.” 

“Suppose she will not come back °”’ 


short, 


stammiered, ‘I wi 
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Mrs. Lassar laughed a hard, vindic- 
tive chuckle. 

“She has no money. You forget how 
wisely Edgerley left all his money to 
me outright. You don’t suppose the 
Corliers will want to assume the entire 
responsibility—besides, a girl’s place is 
by her mother’s side. What would b: 
said of Franchesca if it were known that 
she could not behave herself decently 
cnough to remain with her own family 
‘ranchesca will come to her 
beg forgiveness.” 

“Not if I don’t die before morning, 
murmured Van Wyn, under his breath. 

Then you will take no steps for het 
return ?” he asked, aloud. 

‘None for the present. I[f she d 
uot come of her own accord, [ will ap 
ply through the courts. To think— 
think—my name in the courts !’’ 

‘Franchesca has reached the 
iscretion,” observed Van Wyn. 

“Franchesca is too proud to 
the expense of her friends. She 
‘ome back here,” said her mother 

‘She may marry somebody, marry 
gain her freedom—may make 
fatal mistake, pledge all her future life 
to gain a hoped-for independence and 
and, Eleanor, it is your fault!’ 
‘Is Kitty planning to marry her oft 
Mrs. Lassar demanded 
this new idea just beginning to take et 


fect on her short-sighted mind. 


T 
| 


senses anc 


some 


peace— 


to omebody re 


f Franchesca will come back, ma 
promise her that you will say nothin; 
ind she shall not be molested?” he a1 
swered, ignoring her question 
[ shall do my duty.” 
mece in his life Courtl 
nannerly He arose, at 


1 of farewell. left 


aury 


indt 


HAPTER 
hree days followed in 
rliers and Van Wyn exhausted eve: 
iethod of search at their disposal with 
ut result 
Meanwhile the unaccountable disap 
pearance of Goreing had become public 
property. The papers rang with it, and 
n spite of enforced 


which 


itty 4 mmprison- 


ment and the tireless Boodle’s constant 
effort to circulate the report of Fran- 
chesca’s stay with Kitty in the country, 
gossip linked the sudden flight of Fran- 
chesca with the missing Goreing. That 
Kitty should be in some mysterious way 
mixed in the affair seemed not at all 
surprising—one expected anything of 
Kitty. 

Meanwhile the invalid wept and 
wailed, calling upon heaven and earth to 
witness her great enduring qualities, 
and the heartless madness of her daugh- 
ter 

These were days of torment unmeas- 
urable to Van Wyn. He strove to ac- 
-omplish omnipresence. All his affec- 
tions were centered in the child he had 
een grow in grace and beauty from 
the days of baby clothes to her débutante 
gowns—grown, too, in heart and intel- 
lect, like that dead father whose hand- 
some, genial face was enshrined forever 
in loyal memory. 

And Franchescz 
found. 

On the evening of the fourth day Van 
Wyn, heart-broken and defeated, turned 
wearily homeward. As he entered the 
vast, old-fashioned hall of his house, his 
‘ye fell upon the silver card tray on the 


vas nowhere to be 


marble-topped console table. 
Che familiar boyish writing shone at 
him from an envelope of cheap paper. 


Weakness fell upon him. He _ had 
hardly strength left to grasp the letter 
ind stagger into the drawing-room. 
\ll the and misery of that 
fruitless search took hold on him now 
that enlightenment was at hand. He 
recovered sufficiently to rise, his hands 
upon the arms of the chair in which he 
had [ A touch, and the 
room was filled with the soft radiance 
of hidden electric lights, bringing into 
view the countless treasures of the 
place. He saw only the cheap envelope 
postmarked Boston in his hand e- 
erishly he 


weariness 


found refuge 


ypened it 


Dear Partner,” he read. [ had to run 
uway. I couldn’t stand it any longer. Don’t 
scold me, please, when you hear what I’ve 
done; but it couldn’t go on. I had to find 
some way of making my own living 


rone nm the stage—there, it’s outt 
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I’m a chorus girl in the new piece, ‘The 
Magic Wand’—at ‘18 per,’ as they say. But 
I learn so much quicker than the rest of 
them, and pick up the music so readily that 
I’m pretty sure of getting on. 

“You may do what you think best about 
telling mamma—lI can’t go back after the 
things she said to me—and, honestly, I can’t 
imagine how those verses found their way 
into print. You'll believe me, I know, but 
she wouldn’t—and—tell Kitty I pinned her 
card on the bureau, hoping mother would 
think I had gone there and so I'd gain a lit- 
tle start. 

“IT suppose I’ve cut myself off from every- 
body by this; but nobody need know what 
I’m doing. I ‘don’t think people would recog- 
nize me in the costumes and wigs—lI insist 
on wearing a wig, though they all seem to 
think I’m crazy. I’ve taken a stage name, 
too—Margaret Allen’—and I’m staying at a 
funny little theatrical boarding house that 
really isn’t half bad. One of the girls took me 
there—she’s a common little soul, but really 
white. Now please, please, don’t be angry. 
We’re frightfully busy with rehearsals, as 
we—what little Letty Johnson (‘Johnnie’ is 
her nickname), calls ‘open up’ next week. 

“There’s something else, and I’m afraid 
you'll be awfully shocked—I shall have to 
wear tights! Oh, with high boots, you know, 
and a skirty sort of jerkin. 

“Really and truly, Partner, I don’t know 
how you'll understand this, but I couldn’t be 
dependent after all that was said—and, how 
could I make money? I’m nice looking, and 
I’ve a good voice—but that’s all. 

“T couldn’t go and live on my friends, could 
I? Mr. Goreing had spoken about this man- 
ager as being a friend of his, so I came 
straight here and told the manager Mr. 
Goreing had told me to. ‘That wasn’t true, 
but you see the rehearsals had already been 
going on for some time, and I had to have 
pull to get in at all. | hope he won't be too 
cross, 

“Come to see me, but don’t let any one else 
know. 

“Your devoted and, I suppose 


, very repre- 
hensible 


>. op 7? 


ART NER, 


Van Wyn gasped. A vision of Fran- 
chesca in tights, smiling through rouge 
and powder across the glare of foot- 
lights, left him horrified. Any other 
girl than Franchesca! Even Kitty in 
spangled hose seemed quite a matter of 
course. But Franchesca! The thought 
was unendurable. 

“Good heavens!” he _ ejaculated. 
“Good heavens! Gave Goreing’s name, 
too. Anyway, that settles it—he isn’t 
with her. Then where on earth is he? 
That’s the least of troubles, though. 
The point is, that child is alone.” 








He read the letter again. This time, 
the picture that presented itself was 
Franchesca in a_ theatrical boarding 
house, her companions, her fellow 
chorus girls and figurantes. He sprang 
to his feet with a shudder, and rang 
the bell. 

“Pack my suit case, Charles,” he or- 
dered, sharply. “I take the midnight 
train for Boston. Meet me there with 
my traps, and stop the first hansom that 
passes.” 

“You're not going out without din 
ner, Mr. Van Wyn?” inquired the mys- 
tified butler, upon whom his master’s 
strange irregularities of the past week 
had made a deep impression. 

“T shall dine out—call that hansom, 
can’t you?” 


“Shan’t T telephone for the carriage, 


sir?” 

“Must | get a hack for myself?” Van 
Wyn demanded, sternly. 

The man flew to the door and was 
half down the steps in an instant, gazing 
into the fog-dimmed night. <A pair of 
yellow lamps shone mellow in the haze 
as a cab turned the corner. ~ 

‘‘Hansom here, sir,” Van Wyn heard 
as in a dream. 

“At the Grand Central, Charles. 
Don’t forget—midnight train. Pell 
him to the Holland House.” 

The drive to the hotel seemed aves 
long, until, with the letter clutched in 
his hand, he was shown to Mrs. Coz 
lier’s sitting-room and found that lad: 
patiently teaching Boul Miche “to play 
dead.” 

She jumped up excite 
trampling on her prostrate pet. 

“News?” she demanded. 

He nodded, handing her the note 

““At last!’ she exclaimed, as she 
recognized the writing. “May I[?” she 
asked, half withdrawing the enclosure. 

Again he ir on 

Her pre icticed « devoured the boy 
ish scrawl. Her. ‘piquant face under- 
went change after change— scl vn in 
dignation, approval, and at last a settled 
look of stupefaction. She glanced at 
Van Wyn. 

“T don’t know whether | am more 
relieved than horrified. I don’t care!” 


lv, nearly 














“She’s a dear, 
Think of her start- 
ing out all by herself like that! Do you 
know, it is criminal, that’s what it is, to 


she went on suddenly. 
sweet, plucky soul! 


make anybody’s home a misery. I'd 
rather marry a burglar than a scold. 
The longer I live the greater store I set 
on amiability. Honesty, morality— 
everything pales before it. That makes 
me think of Boodle; I adore Boodle, 
dear, sweet, lovable ass that he is. I 
must notify him I’m going to Boston, 
perhaps he’ll come, too. He’s the hap- 
piest of men since Fran separated us. 
He’s having a wonderful clandestine 
affair with me. Sneaks in, avoiding ob- 
servation, brings me all sorts of things 
to solace my seclusion. Just look at 
these flowers, will you. The waiter 
thinks I must be awfully immoral 
And I’ll take the midnight train.” 

Kitty’s spirits were mounting with 
every word. Already she had sorted 
papers, closed her writing case, made a 
neat package of various small articles, 
and was in the act of powdering her tip- 
tilted nose with a microscopic puff. 
She enlivened the scarlet of her lips with 
the aid of an anointed finger tip, mois- 
tened her eyebrows to remove any 
grains of powder, and smiled bewitch- 
ingly. Kitty had a most fascinating 
way of openly adorning herself—on a 
club veranda, in a ballroom, in her 
coupé—one never knew when not to ex- 
pect a sortie of cosmetics—all this with 
an absent-minded naivete that would 
have melted a Galahad. 

“We will bring her home with us, 
of course,” she prattled on, “and she 
can stay with me till Eleanor backs off 
her high horse—hope she gets a bump 
when sh All the same, Court- 
landt, you displayed an amazing want 

f when you sent in those verses. 





does it. 


of tact 
| could have foretold this if you’d asked 
me. I don’t see how you came to make 
such a mistake.” 

“T must be growing old,” he admitted, 
ruefully. 

His tone attracted her attention. 
glanced at him quickly. 

“Are you ill?” she questioned. “Have 
you had dinner?—no? You dine here 
with Boodle and me, then. You really 


She 
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must take care of yourself. You're 
worn out by all this. Now, take every 
bit of that, every bit—you need it.” 

From somewhere she produced a lit- 
tle gold flask, which she held out to 
him. 

“T don’t indulge as a general rule,” 
he answered, smiling, “but this time I 
believe you to be a good physician—I 
am a queer kind of new tired. What- 
ever you do, Kitty, don’t grow old.” * 


“Never shall,” she answered, 
promptly. “Where do you suppose 
Goreing is?” 

“l’m sure I don’t care. Let’s plan 


about Franchesca.”’ 


CHAPTER V1. 


In a very small and dingy hall bed- 
room in a house one degree smaller and 
more dingy, sat Franchesca. 

The tiny alarm clock on the hideous 
wainut bureau was striking nine with 
mosquito persistence; fog and an odor 
of breakfast sifted through the narrow 
window. Franchesca was by no means 
troubled by her sordid surroundings. 
Though her eyes were weary and anx- 
ious, her mouth twitched with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

On the bed, her back resting against 
the headboard, her knees drawn up to 
her chin, sat a small person in a light 
blue silk negligée and curl papers. The 
small person was holding forth. 

“No, you did that outter sight. Say, 
don’t you let ’em knock the originality 
outter you. Take my word. How do 
you suppose I ever come to the front? 
I saw my way to do a thing, and I did 
it, you bet! The principals were dead 
sore—chased around and complained 
to the manager, and he made it hot for 


me. All the same I saw I was making 
good, and I kept right on. What hap- 
pened? Got a raise and a pass-sool. 


Look at me now—no grand march for 
yours truly ; pass-sools every time, or no 
Johnnie. You just do as the rest do up 
to a certain point, then you do as you— 
please. Oh, say, beg pardon. I hate 
swearing, but you do hear such awful 


talk around the theatre. Gee! there’s 
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a hole in those silk stockings of vours. 
Gimme a needle and I'll mend it for you. 
Now, you’ve made a hit with old Bulk- 
ley, I can see that, and if the Tillinghast 
doesn’t last through the next rehearsal 
(which I don’t think she will) he’ll try 
you. Do any steps?” 

Franchesca shook her head. 

“Just ordinary dancing, but I could 
learn.” 

“Oh, if you do the ordinary it’s all 
right. Just a couple of toe rocks and a 
slip kick will do; it’s just to lead up to 
my entrance, and I'll help you out.” 

“But I don’t know a toe rock from a 


granite rock,’ said Franchesca. ‘I 
meant two-steps and waltzes and such 
things.” 


“Well, that’s bad. Never mind, [’ll 
learn you. Sa-ay, don’t you hate that 
big Murphy girl? Now, I like your 
Style. You're graceful, and you put 
your feet down with the toes out.” 

The quick fingers of the small person 
traveled swiftly over Franchesca’s cloth- 
ing, deftly mending and smoothing. 

“There, now,” she said, ‘‘we’re called 
at ten-thirty, aren’t we? Guess I better 
go to my room and be thinking about 
getting up. Say, do the roots of my hair 
show dark—no? don’t need to touch ’em 
up, then. That’s the nuisance of per- 
oxide. But can’t wear wigs with a con- 


tortion dance, you know, and I don’t 
like myself in my own hair. Yours is 
a dandy color. I can’t see what you 


want a wig for, I’m surprised they let 
you have it. I’m going to get breakfast 
on my gas stove—lll tell you when it 
ready. It’s lots nicer than that rat’s 
nest of a dining-room. lf 
such a fot just now I'd ne 


I can tell you. There's 


[ didn’t owe 





place—— Gee! I'd talk I] 
would. - I'll knock on the wall when it’s 
ready. *bye——” 


The small person bounced to the 
door, lost a slipper, giggled, caught the 
offending footgear with a de 
and disappeared 

Franchesca laughed outrigh Her 
singular neighbor was a source of in- 
tense amusement. The novelty of this 
bohemian life, comfortless though 
was, had not as yet worn off, and the 


xterous toe. 


| 
y 


new world in which she found herself 
provided such food for thought and 
speculation that annoyances slipped by 
with wonderful ease. She washed and 
dressed herself as fastidiously as her 
narrow quarters would permit, coiled 
her hair and looked at herself critically 
in the glass. She was learning to see 
herself from a new and purely com- 
mercial standpoint. 

“I ought to look well enough from 
the front,” she observed, smiling at the 
use of the theatrical term. She glanced 
down the reflected lines of her figure 
and blushed, vividly imagining the scas 
let tights and ooze boots. With a little 
gasp and a determined line about her 
mouth, she turned from the mirror 

‘Come on,’ 
joining 
mand by a volly of knocks 


said Johnnie, in the a 


npnhasizing her cot 
i > 


room 


The dancer’s suite—for it boasted a 
sitting-room—was a maze of photo- 
graphs interlarded with bouquet rib- 
bons, menu cards from popular cafés, 
and assorted souvenirs \ stuffed 


stocking, garter and frills complete, 
hung from the bureau and served as a 
pincushion, The bureau itself groaned 
under the weight of an assortment of 
cosmetics, perfume bottles, puffs, hares 
feet, lotions and manicure articles 

The hostess presided over a small gas 


stove ansteadily placed on a trunk top 
[he aroma of excellent coffee showed 
her household arts to be the equal of h 


re public performances 


tl 


Here’s ffee and rolls and eos 
vas the cream bottle at the door? All 
right—— Say, do you like toilet water ? 
ve got a new kind—bully—I'll give 
‘ou some, Isn’t that good cream ?” 


[here was a paus Ch small per 


son hesitat 


“Do you believe in cards ?” she asked, 
it last; “fortunes ?—that sort of thing 

do. I wish you’d let me read yours- 
will you? All right.” 

She tossed a little pack of very ornate 


ing cards on the tumbled bed and 
went on with her coffee excitedly 
“T can’t wait—you cut ’em, and 
—wish hard, and make three piles. 
say—your’re going to get 
here’s a following 


playl 


wish 
Oh, 
married— 
and he’s 


man you-— 











an old gentleman, and he’s awful fond 
of you—and another man, who’s aw- 
fully mad about it—he thinks you're 
just fine.” 

Somewhere in the dimgy street a 
hand organ began to wail: 





“Oh, don't you remember sweet Alice, Ben 


Bolt? 


Tears gathered in Franchesca’s eyes. 
There flashed across her mind a memory 
of summer afternoons on the cool ve- 
randas of her mother’s country house, 
when, contrary to Mrs, Lassar’s express 


commands, Van Wyn had read aloud 

to her the wonderfully human story of 

Trilby. 

“And of ali the friends who were school- 
mates then, 

There remains but you and I——” 


“Poor old partner!” she murmured, 
“and I waited so long before I wrote to 
him |——” 

“My!” said the small person, “‘here’s 
a shock and all sorts of things happen- 
ing at once, and some rows and fusses! 
Don’t you care—you're all right; only 
your wish card doesn’t come as you 
think it will Oh, goodness ! it’s ten 
o'clock !—come on.” 

A moment later they were in the 
street, hurrying through the raw fog. 
An ugly stage entrance engulfed them. 
With a nod to the doorkeeper, Johnnie 
inspected the letter rack with a prac- 
ticed eve, and darted down the dim cor- 
ridor, A crowd of young women 
swarmed everywhere with unexpected 
silence and order. A man at a piano 
idly touched a few chords and talked 
with a tall girl in a gymnasium suit. 
Two or three men chatting together at 
the stage left, looked up impatiently. 

The rehearsal went off with its usual 
drag and repetition. At last the final 
chorus was sung, the last tableau 
grouped satisfactorily. “That will be 
all, young ladies. To-morrow at nine- 
thirty, please.” 

Franchesca turned with the rest 
toward the dressing-rooms, when some 
one touched her arm, and the manager 
drew her aside quietly. 
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“Did you know Mr. Goreing was here 
and in the hospital ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No!” gasped Franchesea. ‘What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Will you go to my office, Miss Allen, 
and wait there? I'll joim you _pres- 
ently.” 

In a daze Franchesca found her 
wraps, quite oblivious of the chatter 
around her. Threading her way 
through the narrow passages, she took 
her seat in the office by the big desk, 
and waited anxiously. Why on earth 
should Goreing be in Boston, and in the 
hospital? What could it all mean? 

Presently the manager entered busily, 
dashed a few memoranda on his pad, 
and turned to her. 

“You mentioned Mr. Goreing’s name 
in coming to me,” he began, not un- 
kindly. 

Franchesca nodded. 

“So I took the liberty of making a 
few inquiries; whereat Mr. Goreing 
telegraphed he would be on here at 
once. He didn’t arrive, but I learned 
he had started for Boston. You can 
imagine I was puzzled. Well, I en- 
gaged you anyhow, as you know, on my 
own judgment. The New York papers 
commented on his disappearance. Two 
days ago I learned from an outside 
source that there had been some sort of 
a scrap here at the stage door. From 
the account I gathered that some one of 
those confounded Johnnies who hang 
about, started to follow you up the 
street, announcing his intention of 
speaking to you, whereupon a man in- 
tercepted him. There was a row. The 
man who had interfered was tripped, 
and fell against the curb, the other fel- 
low took to his heels. Goreing, for it 
was he, got up dizzily and went away. 
It seems he was arrested later on, and 
jugged on a charge of alcoholism, noth- 
ing on him, as it happened, to identify 
him except his tailor’s name in New 
York. It didn’t dawn on the fool police 
that he was badly hurt till they found 
he didn’t get over his jag. Then he 
was fired out to the hospital, where they 
paid mighty little attention to him.” 

Franchesca sat silent. Keat eyed her 
narrowly. He had his own opinion of 
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the situation, yet her manner puzzled 
him. 

“His family has been notified, and his 
brother is here. They telephoned me 
from the hospital this morning.” 

“I’m glad,” said Franchesca, dully. 

“Of course, Miss Allen, I don’t pre- 
tend to advise you.” 

“Do not call me Miss Allen,” she 
burst out, impulsively. “It seems a part 
of this whole dreadful thing. It makes 
me feel underhand, somehow, as if I 
were in the wrong. My name’s not 
Allen.” 

“Of course,” he said, with a matter- 
of-fact nod. 

“Is he going to die?” she demanded, 
abruptly. 

Keat shrugged expressively. 

She paled. ‘And on my account—— 
I—I can’t take it in I must have 
been so near—right there when it hap- 
pened—and J never knew, never 
guessed. Isn’t life strange!” 

“The most unaccountable thing in the 
world.” Keat sat silent, watching the 
mobile face before him with interest. 
She was thinking hard, quite unaware 
of her surroundings, unconscious of his 
presence. She hardly behaved as he 
had expected. Suddenly he cast aside 
all his preconceived notions. “Of good 
family—row at home—flew off—used 
Goreing’s name in all innocence—that’s 
what it is,” he announced to himself. 
“Poor child! She’s a lot to learn. Hope 
she doesn’t leave the stage, though. 
She’s dramatic all through. What a 
face!” 

Franchesca came back to herself with 
a start. 

“TI beg your pardon. I can’t get over 
this. I feel responsible I—I didn’t 
have any right to use Mr. Goreing’s 
name when I came to you. He didn’t 
send me—he didn’t know I was coming. 
I had heard him mention you as being 
a college mate—you—understand——” 

He nodded. So his last guess had hit 
the mark. 

“It’s terribly unfortunate, of course, 
but I don’t see that you are to blame. 
You couldn’t possibly have known this 
would happen, Miss Allen.” 


“My name is Franchesca Cross, 
You’ve been so kind I—I - 

“It’s quite usual to take a stage name, 
Miss Cross,” he said, gravely. 

Again she faced him. 

“T’ve let my guardian know all about 
what I’ve done. I can send for him if 
you think best.” 

“T would, Miss Cross.” 

There was silence. 

“Tll telephone your telegram from 
here, if you will write what you wish 
on this slip.” 

She wrote her message and handed it 
to him simply. 

He caught the address and started. 


Van Wyn’s name was _ international 


property—surely this was a chorus girl 
of no small importance. Well, stranger 
turned to 


things had happened. He 
her again. 

“Don’t you think you had _ better 
change your mind about the hospital ?” 
he ventured. 

But Franchesca was too inexperienced 
to understand his drift. 

“Of course, I’m going,’* she said, 
firmly. ‘“Didn’t he get hurt defending 
me?’ Her anxious and self-accusing 
eyes stared blindly at the old carpet. 

“Ah,” he thought, “what capacity for 
pain in that generous mouth, what a 
realm of cynicism to conquer in those 
deep eyes!” he sighed. 

“IT must be going,” she said, hastily, 
rising. “Thank you for telling me. 
Where did they take him?” 

He wrote the name for her on a slip 
of paper, adding the telephone number. 

“You can call up any time, you 
know,” he said, “and I shall go myself 
this afternoon. I'll keep you informed. 
Good-by.” He showed her to the door, 
bowed and left her. 

As in a dream she made 
the street. 

“Poor Goreing! dying perhaps, be- 
cause of me!” She hurried on blindly, 
at first without purpose, then with sud- 
den conviction. Of course, she ‘must 
go at once and inquire. She called a 
cab, forgetful of her straightened cir- 
cumstances, gave her directions, and 
jumped in. 

Stone steps, white tiles, a vague odor 


Wm 


her way to 





of carbolic acid. To the end of her days 
a white tile would spell “hospital” to 
Franchesca. A blur of shining white- 
ness, out of which people came and 
told dreadful things in indifferent 
voices. 

“Yes, Mr. Goreing was not expected 
to live. ‘His brother was with him—no 
one else could be admitted. They would 
probably trepan. No, he was uncon- 
scious, in a stupor, or raving. Yes, 
there was always a chance.” 

Franchesca questioned with a meth- 
odical precision quite unlike her usual 
manner. “Would she leave her card?” 
She blushed suddenly crimson, and hes- 
itated. 

“Tl haven’t one with me,” she mur- 
mured, rising, “but I'll call again. Mr. 
Keat will notify me if anything hap- 
pens.” 

The doctor looked at her curiously. 

“There has been a great deal of news- 
paper interest excited,” he went on. 
“Reporters hanging around all the time. 
They’ll be after you when you go out. 
There was one sitting in the office who 


probably overheard you ask for Mr. 


Goreing. Good-by.” 

Still in a dream Franchesca passed 
once more through the gleaming halls 
and down the stone steps. A man with 
a camera stepped toward her. Instinc- 
tively she covered her face and fled. At 
the foot of the stairs she was politely 
stopped by a young man in_ knicker- 
bockers. 

“Excuse me, you asked just now for 
Mr. Goreing. Can you tell me what 
led to the fight in Tremont Street, 
where Mr. Gorecing was hurt? doubt- 
less the doorkeeper ia 

Again she blushed furiously and 
slammed the cab door. “Drive on,” she 
ordered from the opposite window, “T’ll 
tell you where later.” They rattled off. 
Farther down the street she gave the 
directions, and with a gasp almost of 
relief, recognized the familiar, dingy 
street. She wanted quiet in which to 
think out this new sensation of respon- 
sibility. 

Her tiny room with its gray light and 
unredeemed ugliness seemed a refuge 
against further untoward happenings. 
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As she mounted the steps the door flew 
open, framing a vision of Johnnie, her 
mocking face ablaze with excitement, 
her peroxide hair well pulled down over 
a sparkling left eye. 

“I’ve been entertaining a gentleman 
for you here for hours and hours,” she 
announced. “I told him you’d gone to 
lunch with the manager, and goodness 
only knew when you'd be home. But 
he said he’d wait anyhow.” 

At any other time Franchesca would 
have laughed in spite of herself, now 
she was too full of anxiety. 

“Thank you,” she said, and, pushing 
by her disappointed Boswell, she flew to 
the dilapidated parlor. 

Very erect in his chair sat Van Wyn. 
He arose hastily as Franchesca, with a 
gulp, folded him in her strong young 
embrace. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad—glad!” she 
repeated, panting and tearless. “There 
have been such—things!” She backed 
away from him at arm’s length. “It’s 
so good to see you,” she said. Then she 
took in his sunken eyes, his ashen pallor, 
the drawn lines of suffering about his 
firm mouth. “You're ill, Partner 
Oh, I know, you needn’t tell me; it’s 
anxiety about me. It’s my fault. 
Mamma was right. I am cruel—I’m 
bringing misfortune on every one is 

“Hush, hush, hush!’ he murmured. 
“IT understand—never fear. Don’t 
bother about me. Kitty is here at the 
Touraine waiting for you. Don’t worry 
—don’t fret—everything will come 
right. You shall stay with her. You 
needn’t go back home.” 

Franchesca drew away. 

“Oh, no; I’m not going back, Part- 
ner.” Then, coaxing and gentle. “You 
see I can’t. I must make my living, 
and I’ve started. I shall go on, indeed 
I shall; and I must be independent, 
truly I must. Don’t you see, I can put 
up with all sorts of inconveniences—it 
doesn’t matter when you're busy.” 
Then she paused. ‘Then you didn’t 
get the telegram | sent?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I’ve been trying to find you all 
day. Unfortunately, I wasn’t well this 
morning—a sort of dizziness from the 
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night travel—otherwise, | would have 
been out in time to find you—what was 
it, dear?” 

With her hand in his, oblivious of the 
interested eyes of passing boarders, she 
poured out all the story. 

Van Wyn sat aghast and silent. 


Meanwhile, in her rooms at the Tou- 
raine, sat Kitty, her solitude unconsoled 
even by her beloved Boul Miche. She 
paced the floor nervously, 

“IT do wish he had let me go, too. I 
don’t see why not. Suppose he has 
fallen ill, or something—he looked so 
badly this morning. I wish Boodle or 
Boul Miche or somebody were here. I 
feel positively frightened. I’m sure I 
don’t see why people can’t live along 
quietly without such troublesome things 
happening.” She paused before the 
glass over the mantel. “I might have 
known it; there are three wrinkles in my 
forehead, and a great gash by my 
mouth. They say, ‘cultivate repose,’ 
but I cannot. Hateful Boodle! never 
has business cares unless I want him 
for something—then he can’t come. 

hat isn’t fair, either, he really couldn’t 
this time. If something doesn’t happen 
pretty soon, I shall go mad—or after 
Franchesca myself. If I only had my 
own angel puppy dog—he at least has 
no troubles, except to catch sugar, and 
he listens to everything I have to say. 
I’ll never have troubles without him 


again—never! I’ve waited so much 
lately that I’m fairly done. My! won’t 
I take it out of Boodle—poor man! 


We'll accept every invitation—dinners, 
dances, theatre suppers. It must be aw- 
ful to be marooned on a desert island!” 

Kitty comforted herself with powder 
and vinagre-de-rouge, and paused in her 
nervous pacing of the floral carpet bor- 
der. 

“Ye gods! how many hours to the 
day—365 at least—and what are we to 
do with Franchesca? She simply can’t 
go back; and if she stays with me and 
refuses to return home, there'll be all 
manner of talk, particularly from Elea- 
nor, who, with the best of intentions, 
will blacken her daughter all she can, 


Oh, what fools women are! and what 





idiots men are! and only dogs are wise! 
Why on earth didn’t Van Wyn see what 
would come of his sending those verses. 
He knew Eleanor—he the ‘greatest 
mind in Wall Street’—he ‘the Combiner 
of Railroads’—‘the far-seeing genius of 
wheat and oats and cotton’ and things! 
The more I see of these great men the 
more I fancy I could beat them all at 
their own games, instead of being a 
mere tea-table Napoleon. Oh, shades 
of Tantalus, why doesn’t something 
happen !” 

Voices in the corridor. A knock. A 
moment later Kitty’s powdered cheek 
rested against Franchesca’s burning 
face—black curls and brown mingled in 
what appeared a lasting embrace. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! what a time, 
what a time you’ve given us! Fran- 
chesca, you have slaughtered us all! 
Sit down—sit down—where’s your bag, 


Fran? Courtlandt, take a rest; you’re 
positively green.’ She paused for 
breath. 


Van Wyn shook his head. 

“I’m going to my room a moment, 
Kitty. I feel a little thumpy, and [’ll 
take some medicine. Fran will tell you 
all about herself; then we must hold a 
council of war.” He smiled wanly as he 
closed the door. 

Franchesca started. 

“He’s so ill—it’s all my 
cried. 

Kitty caught her in a warm caress. 

“He'll get over it now we have you,” 
she comforted. “Now, tell me every- 
thing.” 

Franchesca began. 
through in silence. 

“Partner says I made a fatal mistake 
in going to the hospital; that all sorts 
of stories will get about. But, can’t you 
see, Kitty, I had to go? Franchesca 
finished her story, pleadingly. 

Kitty whistled and ran her slim fin- 
gers through her dark hair 


“Oh, Fran, Fran! If you only were 


fault,’ she 


Kitty heard her 


about half as warm hearted, and hon- 
est, and talented and foolish! what 
peace and quiet! I don’t know just 


what is best to do, except that you can’t 
stay here.” 
“But I must 


” 
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“But you can’t! don’t you see. Just 
stop and think. The outside world can’t 
know how you are tormented at home. 
The wrong is always with the girl when 
there’s a disagreement between mother 
and daughter. One can’t malign one’s 
mother, of course. What are you to 
say? My angel child, if you do go 
home, you never in the world could 
stay. If you come to Europe with me 
on a visit, then every one will say I’m 
getting you out of the way to avoid 
scandal. Of course, Goreing has been 
in the hospital from the moment he was 
reported absent. If you go back to your 


work these reporter people will spot 
you, and it won't be long before Miss 
\llen will be found to be Miss Cross 
—there you are. My dear, you can’t 


go back to your boarding house. Don't 
you see?” 

Franchesca awoke from her dream of 
independence. 

“T see,” she said, sadly. 
it’s all so. But my 
count for that?” 

“My dear,” and Kitty dabbed her 
nose excitedly with her puff, “my dear, 
you have been with me all the time. 
You see before you, Fran, a martyr on 
friendship’s altar! I have been her- 
metically sealed in a suite at the Holland 
House, while Boodle has judiciously 
sown broadcast the information that you 
and I were in the country together. We 
may have to prove it, but | fancy my 
ex-nurse who has married a little hotel 
man in Duchess County, can be readily 
made to swear to our presence there. 
But that won’t be necessary, 1 hope. 
We may be able to carry out the bluff. 
Mv dear,” she added, suddeniy, ‘‘don’t 
you know somebody you want to 
marry ?” 

Franchesca laughed, and shook her 
head. 

“No, not a soul. You wouldn’t loan 
me Boodle, would you?” 

Kitty’s puckered brow relaxed. 

“No, not even to you. Where in the 
world should I find anything so idiotic 
and adorable? My own Boodle is even 
dearer than Boul Miche, though no one 
could believe that possible.” 

Van Wyn knocked and entered. 


“] suppose 
absence—how ac- 


Kitty turned to him gravely. 

“I have just been wishing that Fran 
could find some one she wanted to 
marry. If we are able to carry through 
our bluff, she might endure home for a 
while—then fly to one of her own. It 
would cover the whole case.” 

“Only there isn’t any one,” said Fran- 
chesca. She held out her hand to Van 
\V. yn. “Find me some one as good and 
fine as you are,” she said, softly, “and 
I will.” 

A flash of inspiration 
face. 

“Why look further? Will you be 
partners, Fran? Not that 1 mean to 
burden you with any foolish attentions, 
my girl, but let me be the father whom 
we have both loved and lost. Let me 
take my partner into the firm just to 
teach her the world, and give her the 
protection she needs. It won’t be long 
before the junior member will be free to 
form another and closer alliance. Fran 
—it’s the best way for all of us. I shall 
have my little girl to watch and tend 
and love, and you can have the freedom 
and the stimulus that you need, and the 
protection that my name can give. Will 


illumined his 


you ?”’ 

Kitty jumped up excitedly. 

“Of course she will. Oh, how splen- 
did !—that’s—that’s—well, you are a 
trump!” 

Tears arose to Franchesca’s eyes. 

“You're always so good. I I 
don’t know——— Partner, you decide 
for me.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Kitty giggled nervously. 

“Don’t be any longer about it than 
is positively necessary. We shall die, 
waiting out here in the carriage. 
Gracious! but I’m glad I’m not in your 
shoes !” 

Franchesca looked very white, but 
said nothing as Van Wyn slowly de- 
scended from the coupé and made his 
way with lagging step to the door of the 
Lassar mansion. The summons was 
promptly answered by the butler, who 
had evidently recognized the Corlier 
liveries, and, knowing how matters 
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stood, guessed that diplomatic negotia- 
tions were about to open. 

“Mrs. Lassar was quite ill, but if Mr. 
Van Wyn would step into the drawing- 
room perhaps the butler bowed 
hopefully as he held back the portiéres. 

Van Wyn restlessly paced the room, 
and a grim smile came to his lips as he 
recalled how frequently he had waited 
there in perturbation and unreasoning 
dread. 

“Mrs. Lassar would see Mr. Van 
Wyn,” the butler announced. With 
quaking heart the visitor followed to the 
sitting-room. 

“IT suppose,” said the invalid, “you 
have come to plead the cause of my un- 
natural daughter.” He inclined his 
head slowly. .“‘It has pleased Heaven to 
afflict me in many things,” she went on, 
“T am bereft of health, of the affections 
I should have most surely counted upon; 
surrounded by false friends who have 
lured my daughter away from my side. 
What am I to do! What am I to do!” 

“T have come to offer my poor advice 
in this very matter,” said Courtlandt, 
with forced cheerfulness. 

“Is Miss Cross—she is no longer 
Franchesca to me—is she still with that 
intriguing, unscrupulous woman?” 

“She is with Mrs. Corlier,” he an- 
swered, stiffly. 

“To think!—to think!—— I have 
known that girl’s mother—all her fam- 
ily! I have watched her grow from a 
child, and now she bands against me 
and abets my child in her unrighteous 
rebellion. Courtlandt, it is your duty 
to help me.” 

“T am very anxious to do so.” 

“Has that child come to her senses?” 
she demanded. “Has she realized how 
she has broken my heart, and disgraced 
herself ?” 

“Franchesca is anxious for your for- 
giveness,” he said, slowly, containing 
his rising indignation with difficulty. 

A smile of bitter triumph curled Mrs. 
Lassar’s thin lips. 

““So—now that she finds the opinion 
of the world against her—now that the 
Corlier woman is wearied of having 
her hanging on, she wants me to take 
her back.” Mrs. Lassar arose from her 
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couch and tragically stalked toward the 
hearth. “The wages of disobedience!” 
she exclaimed. “She would not listen 
to me—her own mother—knowing I 
have only her good at heart, she flings 
herself out of the house in a rage! 
throwing in my face I know not what 
epithets! And now she sends you to 
me. But does she promise implicit 
obedience? Does she promise to drop 
this erratic poetry of hers? Does she 
come penitently ?” 

“No!” said Van Wyn, rising  pain- 
fully. “No, Eleanor, not in that way. 
She wants your love, your forgiveness, 


she wants your protection—but, she 
must, and shall have, her independ- 
ence !”’ 


Mrs. Lassar turned to him, pale with 
surprise. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
demanded, shrilly. “What right have 
you to dictate what Franchesca shall or 
shall not do? You transcend your priv- 
ileges, old friend though you are!” 

Van Wyn bowed with all the courtly 
dignity for which he was famous. 
“‘Because, Mrs. Lassar, I hope to take 
upon myself the responsibility of Fran- 
chesca’s future. I have the honor to 
beg your approval of my request for 
your daughter’s hand.” 

For once Mrs. Lassar was speechless. 
Pushing back the hair from her eyes, 
she stared at Van Wyn as though she 
had never before seen him. 

“You want to marry Franchesca?” 
she asked, slowly. A flash almost of 
jealousy, and certainly of annoyance, 
went through her—jealousy of the de- 
votion she had always imagined at- 
tached to herself, then the thought of 
Franchesca’s great resemblance to her- 
self accounted for the miracle and half 
condoned it. 

He bowed again. 

“T do. I have spoken to Franchesca 
in the presence of Mrs. Corlier, and, 
with your consent, the matter is settled. 
My social position you already know. 
I shall, of course, settle a sufficient per- 
sonal estate upon your daughter—the 
town house and my property at Aix— 
at my death she becomes my sole heir. 
My lawyer——” 

















Mrs. Lassar stopped him with a ges- 
ture. 

“Do not let us dwell upon this sordid 
side,” she said, quickly. “Franchesca 
——’’ she hesitated. A vista of triumph 
opened before her. She fairly heard 
herself speaking with polite superiority 
of “My daughter, Mrs. Van Wyn”— 
social prestige, millions, a connection in 
England inferior to none—and this— 
all this, for Franchesca, the black lamb. 
Courtlandt must be mad, but what did 
that matter? 

“T am so surprised, Courtlandt,” she 
said, at last, ‘that I can not at once find 
course, I could not have 
hoped or wished for anything more de- 
sirable for Franchesca. You have an 
unusual influence over her, and, doubt- 
less you, with your tact and force, can 
easily overcome in her the faults that, 
poor invalid that I am, I have been un 
able to eradicate. I am glad that Fran 
chesca has realized your kindness to her. 
{ wonder she had the sense———” she 
added, to herself. 

“Since my request meets with your 
approval, Eleanor, will you not grant 
me the favor of receiving Franchesca 
and Mrs. Corlier in a friendly and for- 
giving spirit? They are waiting out- 
side in the carriage. May I not have 


words. Of 


the privilege of admitting them at 
once ?” 
“Tell her to come to me,” said Mrs. 


Lassar, in a voice that trembled slightly. 
She pressed her hand over her well 
corseted heart. ‘“Courtlandt—assist me 
to the lounge.” She sank back among 
her pillows, lifting a little gold salts bot- 
tle to her fine, straight nose. 

Van Wyn hurried from the room, and 
came face to face with the butler. 

“Will you tell the ladies in the car- 
riage that Mrs. Lassar wishes to see 
them.” 

The butler flew down the steps, and 
a moment later a silken frou-frou on the 
stairs announced the arrival of the two 
culprits. 

“I have told your mother,” said 
Courtlandt, softly, as taking Fran- 
chesca’s hand he led her toward the 
lounge. 

Mrs. Lassar opened her eyes feebly, 
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as one recovering 
faint. 

“My child!” she murmured, “I trust 
you appreciate the great good fortune 
that has come to you. And I hope and 
pray that the consideration and love you 
have failed to give me may not be de- 
nied to your future husband.” She 
turned to Kitty, who giggled helplessly. 
“No doubt you have not realized how 
much I have suffered. However, | 
have long ceased to expect either grati- 
tude or unselfishness in this world. 
Youth is always unkind.” 

“Mother!” said Franchesca, brokenly, 


from a_ prolonged 


“mother, please forgive me—forgive 
us!” She held out her arms impul- 


sively. But Mrs. Lassar, fearing for 
her hair, shrank back. 

“A mother always forgives,” she 
murmured, martyrdom in her tones. 
“Your room is ready when it pleases 
you to return.” 

“We announce the engagement, 
then,” said Kitty, with an eye to busi- 
ness. 

Franchesca hesitated. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lassar. 
sar will be pleased.” 

An awkward silence fell over the 
company. Franchesca clung to Court- 
landt’s hand _ convulsively. Kitty 
tangled her fingers in and out among 
the chrysoprase balls of the chain from 
which depended her inevitable puff-box. 
Mrs. Lassar inhaled deeply from her 
smelling bottle. 

“T must ask you to excuse me,” she 
said, at length, “I am quite overcome.” 

“T hope you won’t feel any the worse 
for—for this excitement,” cooed Kitty 
in her best society voice. 

Van Wyn arose. Mrs. 
tended a drooping hand. 

“Dinner at seven, Courtlandt—of 
course, you'll come. You may remain 
with me, Franchesca.” 

Mrs. Corlier rustled to the door, fol- 
lowed by Van Wyn. The returned 
prodigal accompanied them to the lower 
hall. 

“Don’t stay away long, Partner, 
dear,” she begged. “I feel so awkward, 
and IT know I shan’t be able to keep up 


“Mr. Las- 


Lassar ex- 
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this story of Kitty’s about being in the 
country.” 

“You've got to!” exclaimed the chap- 
eron. ‘Now, for goodness’ sake, re- 
member the sacrifices I have made for 
you, and don’t spoil everything!” 

Franchesca hesitated. 

“You'll find out about Mr. Goreing, 
won’t you? If he’s any better—I can’t 
very well make inquiries, vou know, and 
I’m so anxious.” 

“Tl let you. know,’ said Van Wyn. 
The door closed. 

“Ouff!” cried Kitty, gathering up her 
skirts, “ouff! that’s over with! Heav- 
ens, what a relief! I could scream—lI’'ll 
positively faint. Courtlandt, [li drive 
you heme, and do, for goodness’ sake 
rest! I never saw you look so worn. 
Telephone for Dr. Gage, and let hin 
fix you up.” 

Van Wyn lay back in the carriage, 
exhausted, but his thoughts were not of 
himself. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, anxiously, 
I do hope Eleanor will treat her gently, 
but I suppose the inquisition is well un- 
der way by this time, and she is such an 
unconvincing liar. Well, it won’t last 
long, thank Heaven!’ 

“Oh,” said Kitty, “when J think that 
I shall have this whole afternoon and 
evening for my angel puppy dog and 
my own Boodle, I forget everything 
else—even you and Fran. Tell me, 
Courtlandt, do I look homely—do I look 
tired and haggard? You see, Boodle 
sees me so often that I have to keep up 
appearances. Here you are at your 
palatial residence. Please, please do be 
careful of yourself, and tell James, 
‘home.’ ”’ 

There was jubilation in the last word. 
Van Wyn smiled as he gave the order, 
and slowly climbed the steps. 

“William,” he said, as the man opened 
the door, “I’m going to rest for an 
hour; tell Victor not to disturb me. 
William, send a message to the Boston 
hospital to inquire Mr. Goreing’s con- 
tion—prepay the answer.” 

Entering his room with a sigh of re- 
lief, he paused a moment by the wide 
Italian marble mantelpiece. Before 
him, in a silver frame, a picture of Fran- 








chesca smiled down. ‘Dear little girl,’ 
he said, softly. <A flash of pain shot 
through him, and then—blackness. 

An hour passed. The valet tapped 
softly, and receiving no reply, silently 
opened the door and entered. What he 
saw made him drop the neatly folded 
garments from his arm with a cry of 
alarm. 

On the floor, before the chimneypiece, 
lay Van Wyn in a huddled heap. Vic- 
tor raised his master in his arms. Fran- 
chesca’s picture fell from the limp hand, 
rattling on the carpet. With frightened 


zeal Victor applied every restorative. 
Unconsciousness persisted. A _ hasty 
summons for the physician was tele- 


phoned. Then the Lassars and Corliers 
were notified. The servants trooped 
anxiously in to view the master and of- 
fer suggestions. Pinched and white 
Van Wyn lay upon the great Empire 
bed, nerveless and relaxed. 


When Franchesca arrived she found 
the doctor in the hall. 

“Tell me at once—tell me the worst!” 
she gasped. 

“My dear, my dear,’ deprecated Mr. 
Lassar, as he hastily rubbed his hands 
and coughed uneasily. He was very 
unhappy, but his wife had insisted that 
he must accompany his stepdaughter. 

The physician’s face was grave. 

“Come into the parlor,” he said. “I'll 
tell you all there is to know. You are 
Miss Cross? Yes; I told the valet to 
notify the closest friends and relatives 
—there, be brave—one can never fore- 
tell accurately in these matters. The 
stroke has passed quickly, and he is now 
perfectly conscious, and can_ speak. 
Still, I must not conceal the fact that 
the heart action is very weak and ir- 
regular.” 

Franchesca buried her face in her 
hands, pressing her aching eyes with 
tense fingers to keep back the tears. 
The blankness of grief numbed her 
senses. A ring at the bell announced 
Kitty and her husband. She paid no at- 
tention to their entrance, did not even 
raise her head, as her friend’s voice, 




















sharpened by anxiety, rapidly ques- 
tioned, and the doctor again detailed the 
terrible news. “Dying ’—‘dying’’—the 
word used to mean something—now it 
was bereft of sense, a name for a thing 
impossible and unknown. “Uncon- 
scious for hours’”—wunconsciousness was 
a sort of death. Good heavens! an hour 
—all sorts of things could happen in an 
hour it seemed, and yet an hour was so 
short. Her mind drifted on stupidly. 
She could not control its wanderings. 
She lifted her head as Kitty, with a 
gasp, burst into tears and fled to the 
shelter of her husband's arms. 

Mr. Lassar, seated on the extreme 
edge of his chair, gazed miserably at th: 
group before him, then at the doctor, 
and at last at the floor. 

A hysterical laugh arose in Fran 
thesca’s throat—it broke in a cry so for 
lorn, almost animal in its pain, that it 
startled her into ¢ 

“T want to see 


Onsc1lOUSNeSsSS. 


him—may I go to 


him?” she begged. 
Che doctor, familiar as he was with 
scenes of despair and sorrow, was 


moved by the tragedy of her face. 

“Not yet,” he said, kindly, laying a 
fatherly hand on her shoulder. ‘Don’t 
lespair, it may pass, there is always 
hope. I wanted to prepare you for the 
worst. If I can let you speak to him | 
will, but you must contain yourself.” 

“T will, oh, I will!” she wailed. “Onl 
let me come. Can’t I take care of him 
—can't I stay with him? I know so 
well what to do and how he likes every 
thing. I’d be better than any nurse, in 
leed, I would—and I'd give my life for 
his, most gladly.” 

“My dear, my dear!” stammered Mr. 
Lassar. her mother 

her never con- 
sent.” 

Franchesca heard him. 

“I shall stay here—I'll be here night 
ind day till he wants me.” She caught 
the doctor by his coat lapels and held 
him fast. “Listen,” she begged, under 
her breath, “tell him—they won't let 

Tell him to let us be married 
as he can, so I can take care of 
him—tell him that from me. Oh, you 
lon't know; it’s all my fault that he’s 


**Indeed—indeed, 


mother and I would 


is soon 
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dying, and I must help—I must, or I 
shall go mad!” 

The doctor’s eyes opened with aston- 
ishment. 

“T will deliver your message, Miss 
Cross. I must go now, and,will inform 
you of any change in my patient’s con- 
dition.” . ‘ 

He passed between the portiéres that 
swung heavily in place behind him. 
Here was a pretty complication. A 
hastily summoned trained nurse stood 
at the foot of the bed, replacing a 
clinical thermometer in its little black 
case. She moved away as the physician 
entered and beut above the drawn white 
face on the pillows. 

Van Wyn opened his slowly. 
There was a question in their depths— 
“What are my chances?’ 

The doctor looked up 
cheerfulness. 

“A most rapid recovery, 
markable, Miss Wilson.” 

The nurse smiled and nodded per- 
functorily. The eyes would not be so 
answered. They sought the doctor’s 
face with a force of will that made the 
stereotyped phrases of consolation die 
upon his lips. “I wish to know the ex- 
act truth.” 

In spite of himself the dactor told, 
“One chance in twenty—in forty.”’ 

Van Wyn’s eyes closed. The nurse 
looked up surprised. She had not yet 
learned the power of Van Wyn’s per- 
sonality. 

“How long?’ Van Wyn for the first 
time had spoken. Once more his ques- 
tioning glance sought the doctor’s face. 
Again the answer was drawn forth re- 


eyes 


with forced 


quite re- 


luctantly: “Perhaps a few days—or,” 
he added, hastily, in his best profes- 
sional manner, “you may recover com- 
pletely. You have every chance. It 
depends largely upon your co-opera- 
tion.” 


Never had such a thing happened to 
the physician before in the whole course 
of his highly successful career—the will 
of a sick man nigh the very doors of 
death had overruled him, forced him 


against his better judgment to give in- 
formation that should remain hidden by 
all the laws and conventions of 


the 
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medical profession. The doctor moved 
away from the bed, but the question 
that his patient next addressed to him 
brought him to the bedside again. 

“Could I go through the ceremony of 
marriage ?” 

“‘Perhaps—later,” 
doctor. ° 

“Now,” said Van Wyn. “I want to 
leave her my fortune, my name, and her 
freedom.” Van Wyn_ spoke with 
greater ease, his words came with less 
effort. A little color found its way to 
his waxen cheeks. 

The doctor hesitated. 
could he consult? ‘There were no close 
relatives that he knew. He began to 
long fox the arrival of Dr. Gage, his 


temporized the 


With whom 


partner, and Van Wyn’s warm, per- 
sonal friend. Unfortunately, he had 
been away when Vicior’s distracted 
summons had reached the office. But 
hours had elapsed. He must come 
soon. 

The sick man seemed to read his 
thoughts. 

“Gage will understand,” he said, 
slowly, and closed his eyes. Silence 
reigned in the sick room. The slow 


pulsations of the clock alone disturbed 
the quiet. 

In the drawing-room Mr. Lassar 
walked the floor nervously, his sugges 
tions as to the propriety of a return to 
his home having met with no response. 
Corlier, in the far corner, his hands 
deep in his pockets, admired his wife, 
who, having had her own relief of tears, 
had turned to the impossible task of 


comforting Franchesca. But  Fran- 
chesca was beyond comforting. Fran- 


chesca, in an agony of spirit, heaped 
upon herself all the reproach of the 
catastrophe. 

In the hallway, hurried feet passed 
up and down. The heavy street door 
opened to a vigorous ring, and softly 
closed again. Low voices were audible, 
quick orders given. Franchesca heard 
nothing. On _ Kitty’s shoulder she 
poured out her heart in misery and self- 
accusation. 

The curtains parted once more, re- 
vealing Gage. He turned to Lassar. 

“It is Mr. Van Wyn’s request that the 


marriage arranged between himself and 
Miss Cross take place at once. At pres- 
ent he is perfectly conscious and able to 
go through the ceremony. We do 
not know what change a few hours may 
bring to our poor friend.” 

“T don’t know—Mrs. Lassar—the 
matter must be considered,” Lassar hes 
itated. 

Franchesca sprang to her feet, the 
tears streaming down her blazing 
cheeks. 

“Of course I will. 1 don’t care what 
any one says. My place is here, and he 
shan’t die! I won’t let him die! Yes, 
yes, Dr. Gage, send for some one to 
marry us. I’m of age, I don’t need any 
body’s consent !” 

He took 


her outstretched hands in 


his. 

“So be it, then. It may be his last 
request.” 

“The telephone!” gasped Lassar, “] 
must consult Eleanor!” 


What followed seemed dream-like 
and unreal. To Franchesca it was 
never quite clear. There were blanks 
in her memory, as if her tortured brain 
refused further comprehension. Only 
when she found herself standing by the 
bed where Van Wyn lay, did the mists 
depart. She became vividly conscious 
of the words she spoke—of the solemn 
hour—of the white face of her husband, 
Kitty’s bowed head and_ the 
faces of the physicians 
It was over! With a _ sigh Van 
Wyn’s head settled heavily upon the 
pillow, his mouth contracted by a spasm 
of pain. 


anxious 


You must go now,” said Gage, gen 
tly raising Franchesca to her feet. 
“There must be absolute quiet.” 

She lifted Courtlandt’s limp hand to 
her lips and kissed it reverently. 

“Come,” said Kitty. Mechanically 
she obey¢ d. 

On the stairs they met Victor. He 
bowed ceremoniously. 

“Mrs. Van Wyn, a telegram.” He 
handed her the thin yellow envelope, 
addressed to his master. 

Franchesca tore it open. 

“We are happy to say Tracy will 
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live—operation successful.” It was 
signed by Tom Goreing. 

“l am so glad—so glad!” she said, 
sharply. “At least I haven’t killed him, 
too—Il am—so—so—glad !”’ 

he last word was a 
chesca had fainted. 


sigh—Fran- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The train from San Francisco puffed 
into the Del Monte station, discharged 
a fashionably-dressed, voluble crowd, 
and glided on to old Monterey, where a 
heterogeneous throng of Portuguese, 
half-breeds, Salvation Army lassies and 
landscape painters alighted. 

The air was deliciously cool and bra- 
cing, sweet with pine odors, strong with 
salt spray, alive with the murmur of 
both sea and trees, and Goreing drew a 
long breath as he found himself stand- 
ing upon the rough platform. Refus- 
ing the jolty shelter of the stage, he 
started, grip in hand, through the gath- 
ering dusk in the direction of the old 
town. 

“Hope it hasn’t changed,” he mur- 
mured, “but this plague of tourists is 
worse than locusts—eats up everything 
root and branch. There’s the old Cus- 
tom House, anyway.” 

He glanced to the right at the tall 
pole set from the gallery of the ram- 
bling white structure that had once held 
the revenues of a Spanish province. A 
turn in the road cut off his view, and 
he found himself in the one and only 
shop street. 

Before him the white, low houses 
scrambled up the hill irregularly. At 
the end of the avenue the poster-cov- 
ered adobe walls of a crumbling build- 
ing showed dimly. Toward the bay the 
road led to the turn by the Custom 
House, and thence onward through Pa- 
cific Grove to the cypresses and red 
rocks of the coast. 

How well it all came back to him. 
Before Mme. Bonifacios’ walled garden, 
where the famous roses nodded high 
in the evening breeze, he paused for a 
moment. Mme. Bonifacios’ sad little 
love story seemed very touching now, 


where formerly it had been merely pic- 
turesque. 

At last he found the hotel near the 
brewer’s garden, with the flower-cov- 
ered summerhouse. It was all un- 
changed. The lazy proprietor and the 
weary waitress were the same. The 
little room overlooking the © street, 
drowsily awakened from time to time 
by the jangle of the passing horse cars, 
was gently hospitable. 

He stood at the casement looking ab- 
sently down at the loungers, pictur- 
esque, greasy, incongruous, in their 
twentieth century clothes. Now and 
then a smartly-dressed couple in walk- 
ing togs, or an obvious tenderfoot 
astride a sturdy, well-mannered cow- 
pony, proclaimed the proximity of the 
fashionable watering place. Goreing 
sighed and turned away. 

After a hasty toilet and an untasted 
dinner, he once more set off at a swing- 
ing pace in the direction of the great 
hotel. The stars were very low and 
bright, the night still and expectant. 
His heart beat hard as he turned into 
the deep shadows of the park. 

His feet found and kept familiar 
paths, yet he turned aside from the main 
sweep of the lawn, wandering among 
the ghostly cacti of the Arizona garden, 
by the high, soft-scented box hedges of 
the maze, almost to the willow borders 
of the Laguna del Rey. 

He retraced his steps. The huge 
bulk of the house, glaring with a thou- 
sand eyes, seemed a menacing monster, 
and, as if to add the last touch of unrest 
to his shaken nerves, the music of the 
orchestra sifted through the windows 
to throb and die under the mighty 
branches of the ancient trees. Now that 
he had come so far for the one purpose, 


he found himself fearing the very 
thought of it. 

Somewhere there, within a_ stone’s 
throw, she was—she whom he had 


found lost to him when he woke from 
his long, unconscious wanderings with 
Death. Yet with the thought of her 
nearness his mood changed to great and 
sudden joy. ‘You are going to see her 
—going to see her!” his heart sang. 
All hesitation vanished. He _ hurried 







































forward, up the wide steps, onto the 
crowded verandas. Somewhere near 
she was—somewhere near, and he must 
feast his eyes unobserved. He settled 
himself in the shadow, sitting nervously 
on the veranda rail, and tried to picture 
just how she would look. It was so 


ong since he had seen her. A year, 
a whole year! Had she changed? 

A whining voice smote upon his 
ear. 


“Yes, the automobile is such a treas- 
ure. My daughter, Mrs. Van Wyn, 
does not care for it. Courtlandt has al- 
ways preferred horses, you know. Oh, 
dear, yes, indeed, he has some of the 
handsomest I have ever seen!” Mrs. 
Van Wyn has hers sent on from New 
York—you find it so—the resemblance 
between us is very striking. I may 
have been that that first attracted Court- 
landt—indeed, he quite brought Fran- 
chesca up. His kindness to me after 
my first husband’s death I shall never 
forget. Oh, a wonderful man—a most 
remarkable man; with ali his. world- 
wide fame he isn’t half-appreciated. I 
often tell him that he and I are the two 
most patient invalids in the world. I 
will say for Franchesca, that she is 
really devoted to him. I hardly ex- 
pected it, for she never showed the 
slightest sympathy for me in all my il’- 
ness, as I often tell her. But then, mar- 
riage does work wonders with a girl, 
doesn’t it?” 

Goreing smiled grimly. Evidently 
Franchesca’s marriage had not alto- 
gether freed her from the tyranny of the 
old yoke. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Lassar, rising from 
her chair with the assistance of a slen- 
der woman in white, “there’s Fran- 
chesca now. I must speak with her. 
You'll excuse me, won't you?” 

His heart throbbed Franchesca— 
Franchesca—there she was at last, fully 
revealed under the glaring electric light 
of the drawing-room. He leaned 
against the veranda pillar and gazed 
through the long French window. 
Graceful, gentle, beautiful, across the 
room she passed, by the side of a wheel- 
chair. For an instant his eyes rested 
upon the white, drawn face of Van 
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Wyn with a throb of reluctant sym- 
pathy—then they sought once more the 
gracious vision of girlish loveliness. 

“Good heavens! is that you, Tracy 
Goreing!” He started guiltily, with an 
impulse to vault the low railing and seek 
the friendly darkness of the park. A 
small, bejeweled hand fell upon his arm, 
a pair of very bright, black eyes peered 
into his, then glanced quickly into the 
drawing-room. 

The invalid chair and the girl slowly 
walking beside it, had reached the door. 
There was silence till the last serpentine 
fold of Franchesca’s draperies disap- 
peared. 


“Does she know you're here?” de- 
manded Kitty. 
“Oh, no,” he answered, simpl 


never intended she should 

There was a pause. 

“If you should give me your arm,’ 
she remarked, ‘‘and I were to hold on 
very tight, 1 might be able to walk 
without falling, even with my very high 
heels and my very long gown—even if 
we went out into that heaven-born pool 
of shadow where the big pines are.” 

A moment later they were alone in 
the velvet darkness of the night world 

“You will wonder, no doubt,” said 
Kitty, giving her companion’s arm a 
guiding push, “how I know that there 
is a comfortable seat under that ob- 
stacle in front of us which is a tree. I 
assure you it is from occupying it with 
my own angel Boodle—and no one else. 
There will be no scene when he misses 
me, for he thinks I am always perfectly 
right. But what will be said in that 
scandal factory over there will be such 





“T didn’t mean ” he began. 

“T know you didn’t—but I did. 
You’re going to let the poor child alone, 
aren’t you ?” 

They seated themselves on the his- 
toric bench of Boodle’s devotions. 

“T told you I didn’t intend her to see 
me; and I didn’t expect to meet any 
one I knew. But since the kind gods 
have sent you, and there’s no use bluff- 
ing, you'll tell me about her—the things 
I want to know. She’s well, I see that. 
Is she happy, too ?”’ 

















Kitty was silent a moment. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “very, ver) 
happy. She’s the most devoted soul I 
ever knew—she’s wonderful! The only 
thing that worries her seems to be an 
absurd idea she has, that poor Van 
Wyn’s paralysis was brought on by the 


strain and exertion of his search for 
her. When he was taken ill | felt that 
if he died she would die, too, or take 
the veil, or something. 1 never heard 
such self-accusation—and you know 
how she had always adored him. The 


odd thing is—and it isn’t odd, either— 
| mean it shows how strangely things 
sort themselves in this Van 
Wyn does nothing but heap reproaches 
own head because he is an in- 

It’s—well—pathetic.’ Kitty 
gulped. “He wanted to give her free- 
dom, he wanted to guide, comfort, help 
her when he asked her to marry him. 
He thought he was dying when the cere- 
mony was performed, and now he feels 
he has taken her young life and made it 
subservient to his helplessness. Each is 
trying to make up to the other for the 
wrong each feels has been unwittingly 
done, and that great and beautiful af 
fection of theirs has grown to a single 
devotion that is blind and deaf to every- 
thing in the world. It’s most beautiful, 
and most sad!—and if I let myself get 
worked up to crying, I shall have a red 
nose—and I’ve forgotten to bring my 
powder puff.” 

Goreing sighed. 

“The look in her face has changed,” 
he said. ‘“There’s depth, and—some- 
thing——” 

“It’s the motherhood of her nature.” 
Kitty’s voice was tender with a sweet- 
ness her tea-table adorers would have 


world. 


on his 


valid 


been surprised to hear. There was 
another pause. 

“Yes,”’ she went on, “he wanted so 
much to take her father’s place—in- 


stead he has become the child in all but 
mind. After all, 1 don’t know, it is 
perhaps the very best thing that could 
have happened. She has grown to be 
a splendid woman. Responsibilities 
have brought maturity without detract- 
ing anything from the freshness of her 
comprehension—and she is doing great 
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work, too. Some day, well all 
hear from her, and be run after because 
we are her friends. The lions’ play- 
mates, you know—and you,” she said, 
suddenly—“you’ve —improved—you’re 
not the same. A year ago | couldn’t 
have talked myself out to you _ this 
way.” 

“Aren't we all changed?” he asked. 
“A year ago could you have talked this 
way yourself?’ 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” she laughed her 
old mirthful giggle. “I’ve always been 
the same—only—I am affected by the 
personality of others. I am what they 
allow me to be. You don’t understand 
that, do you? You’re not a woman, so 
you couldn’t. There are great areas of 
feminine psychology that man is unable 
to explore—not that any man would ad- 
mit that—in all honesty, too. They 
simply can’t see the forbidden country, 
so they say it isn’t there. How long 


are you going to stay here?” she de- 
manded. 
“Tm going back to-morrow. I’m 


staying in the village, not at Del Monte. 
You won't say anything about my hav- 
ing been here, will you?” 

The look of scorn cast upon him was 
lost in the darkness. 

“IT should think not,” she said, 
shortly; “and, by the way, Tracy, don’t 
go on the afternoon train, for my angel 
Boodle goes to the city on business— 
there's no use your meeting him, you 
know. Take me back to the hotel now, 
please. You couldn’t see her again to- 
night; she has gone to their sitting- 
room to read to him. Good-by, then. 
We never know what Fate has in store, 
do we? And when you see dear little 
old New York again, kiss a policeman 
or a lamppost or a paving stone for me. 
(it od-by a 

With a wave of het 
missed him at the 
smiled to her, cast a 


hand she dis- 
He turned, 
last look at the 


steps. 


huge, illuminated caravansary, and dis- 
appeared into the night. 

Kitty replaced a strayed lock or so, 
tapped her very red lips with the tip of 
a meditative finger, and slowly ascended 
the stair. 

“Ah!” she 


sighed, “what a farce- 
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tragedy the world is! I must find Boul 
Miche or Boodle—I’m becoming seri- 
ous.” On the veranda she hesitated a 
moment, nodding to her own thoughts. 

Unfortunately, even the blandish 
ments of Boul Miche and what she 
termed the “delicious asininity” of 
Boodle failed to raise her spirits, and 
her maid, summoned at a remarkably 


early hour the next morning, found her * 


indignant with the 
provided a_ restless 


mistress roundly, 
Fates for having 
night. 

“T look like a fright! I feel as if my 
face were fried—stiff at the edges and 
soft in the middle,” she wailed. ‘‘Mind, 
don’t you ever let me forget my powder 
puff again when | go out. Give me 
that white duck short skirt. Now go 
and beat on Mrs. Van Wyn’s door, and 
tell her I'll join her at her abominable 
early worm breakfast.” 

“So glad!’ came Franchesca’s voice 
from the corridor. ‘I was just coming 
to wake you up and make you walk or 
ride. It’s the most heavenly morning.” 

“Come in,” called Kitty. “Here, just 
pin in that belt. Fran, my dear, I feel 
like an old, old hen with the pip. You 
look like a hateful, chirpy skylark. It’s 
no use, my dear, I am a nightingale— 
no dawn hymns for me unless I've 
stayed up all night. What are the 
plans for the day?” 

“Breakfast,” said Franchesca, “I'm 
starved! I haven't a thought beyond 
food. I’ve been for a walk on the 
beach—that beautiful sand—if you 
don’t hurry with your frills I shall eat 
all that delicious-looking red paste on 
the bureau!” 

“Do,” said Kitty, calmly, adjusting a 
rebellious hairpin. ‘Boodle has chewed 
off quarts of that, and it never did him 
the least bit of harm. You can season 
it with that powder in the puff jar; he 
has frequently recommended the com- 
bination.” 

Franchesca, grown suddenly grave, 
stabbed the pincushion with its owner’s 
best turquoise hatpin. 

Kitty, glancing from her own reflec- 
tion to that of her visitor, started. 

“T’m ready, come,” she said. Half- 
way down the corridor she paused 








abruptly. ‘Did you go down to the 
station to see Mrs. Morgan and the 
Mengesses off?” 

“Yes,” said Franchesca, absently. 

“Ah!” murmured Kitty, “I should 
have remembered they were going by 
that early train. What an idiot! What 
a seatterbrain [ am! I should have re- 
membered—and Goreing on that train!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Che whole world was alive and stir- 
ring. The wind shook every leaf and 
needle of the trees, rippled the short 
grass and set the ivy undulating. 

Birds flew by on flashing wings, the 
sharp canter of horses’ hoofs sounded 
on the drives, the laughing voices of 
men and women on _ pleasure bent 
echoed cheerily under the high tree 
arches. Deep and strong through all 
rumbled the long growl of the impatient 
sea. 

Among his pillows lay Van Wyn, 
rigid, white; the only thing in all the 
landscape to which the vivid morning 
brought no renewal of life. No color 
came to warm the waxen pallor of his 
face, the lines about his mouth deep cut, 
as if chiseled in stone, did not relax. 
Only his eyes looked out upon the 
world and smiled sadly. 

The servant wheeled the chair slowly 
along the paths, pausing now and then 
at some favorite point of view, turning 
finally toward the nook, where every 
morning the little party gathered, prac- 
tically sure of untroubled privacy. 
Great pines gave shelter from the 
winds, and in an open space the sun 
shone uninterruptedly down to bless his 
worshipers, the cacti, transplanted there 
from their distant desert homes. 

\ spirit very peaceful, yet very liv 
ing, brooded in this unfrequented cor- 
ner of the Arizona garden. The air 
seemed genial, the half animal vegeta- 
tion companionable, the silence friendly. 
The buzz and hum of innumerable in- 
sects made drowsy summer personal 
and near. 

The two girls were already seated 
when the invalid chair came into view. 




















franchesea, with. a nod, dismissed the 
servant, and wheeled her charge to the 
accustomed place in the shade of a 
maimmoth live oak. 

Knjoining silence, with a mysterious 
smile she pointed to a busy family of 
humming birds, fearlessly going about 
their business almost at her knees. 
they darted back and forth from the 
heavy red blooms of a flowering cactus, 
then with a whirr, rose, like glowing 
sparks of topaz and emerald, and dis- 
appeared. 

“Oh, what a morning!” 
‘ontentedly. “One 
air!” 

“My stirrup cup,” said Courtlandt, so 
low that Franchesca, occupied with the 
evolutions of a butterfly, did not hear. 

Nitty started, apprehen 
sively first at the then at 
l*ranchesca. 

Van Wyn’s eyes were fastened upon 
his wife’s face with a look of ineffable 
yearning. 

“Have 
llave you 
softly. , 

“What—what—do you mean—what 
do you mean?” whispered Kitty, blush- 
ing guiltily. 

Van Wyn half smiled. 

“We know,” he answered with diffi- 
culty. He settled farther back among 
the pillows as if the effort to speak had 
exhausted him. 

\gain there was silence. 

Kitty gulped. 

‘He understands, he knows she is in 
love,’ she thought, ‘and Franchesca 
no more dreams of what is written all 
over her than a wall realizes its poster. 
\nd what brought it to a focus? Two 
words at the railway station—not that, 
perhaps—a look, a memory!” 

The silence deepened, the shadows 
withdrew close under the trees, even 
the wind died down. The merry- 
makers had dispersed. Only the ever 
clamorous sea roared its challenge to 
the land, and the bees murmured on 


sighed Kitty, 
drink this 


could 


glancing 
sick man 


— eyes? 
4 
asked, 


noticed — her 
the look?” he 


you 
seen 


over their work. 

Kitty glanced suddenly at Van Wyn. 
How collapsed and shrunken he had 
hecome! 


“The will to live has gone— 
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the end will come quickly now,” she 
thought sadly. A thrill shot through 
her—a tingling, electrical shock. She 
would have risen to her feet, but her 
strength deserted her, she remained in- 
ert and tongue-tied, realizing the im- 
minent personal presence of death. 

Franchesca smiled softly at the sun- 
shine. Kitty could have screamed and 
shaken her. 

Van Wyn turned his head painfully 
that his eyes might more easily rest on 
the girl’s dreaming face. 

“Haven't you anything for me to 
criticise to-day?” he asked, with evi- 
dent effort. 

Kitty sat paralyzed, quivering, yet 
conscious that to all outward seeming 
she was calm, indifferent, hideously 
commonplace; that the sun felt hot 
upon her shoulder, and that her hands 
were occupied of their own accord in 
making her parasol trace something in 
the gravel. 

Franchesca turned quickly. 

“Not much—just a verse—they’re 
not good, either—I’m ashamed.” 

“Read,” said Van Wyn. 

Franchesca smoothed a crumpled pa- 
per on her knee. 


“Oh, love, if life be bound about by sleep, 
hen surely dost thou bind my life to thee. 
My soul, to make me live in memory, 

Doth all night long its dear dream vigils 
keep. 


“T had not guessed thy words had sunk so 
deep, 

Nor that I knew thine every smile and tone 

That now intrude whene’er I am alone, 

The harvest of thy speech my heart doth 
reap 


“Through all my busy days I plan and strive 

To banish from my world all thought of 
thee, 

Till, as the twilight drifts across the sea, 

I can no longer keep thee from my heart; 

But as the silent silver stars arrive, 

Thou comest to thine own again—and me.” 


Franchesca’s ‘face was flushed, al- 
most to self - consciousness. “It’s 
wretched doggerel; I don’t know what 
possessed me to write such stuff!” 

With nervous fingers she tore the 


paper. 
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“Don’t,” said Van Wyn. “Don't 
tear . 

His voice had a strange, unearthly 
sound, an indescribable note of suffer- 
ing. Franchesca sprang forward with 
a cry, her eyes wide with alarm. Fall- 
ing on her knees, she caught his hands. 

‘“‘What—what is it?’ she begged. 
“Speak, speak to me! Oh! Partner, 


come back! Don’t leave me—don't 
leave me!” 
The tingling presence grew, pal- 
pable, terrifying. There was silence. 
Slowly Van Wypn’s eyelids lifted, in- 
finite love and infinite peace smiled out 
upon Franchesca’s agonized face. 
“The partnership’s dissolved, dear; 


the senior member must retire!” 


SONG 


REATHE it, 


exult in it 


All the day long, 
Glide in it, leap in it, 
Thrill it with song. 
Boundless it clings to thee— 
Life-giver rare— 
Kind nurse that wearies not~— 
Such is the Air. 


Wake to it smilingly ; 
Greeting thy eyes, 
Comes the day’s miracle, 
Fresh with surprise. 
Nature’s revealer 
At morning or night— 
Hail to the Cheerer! 
Such is the Light. 


Lave in it, sport in it, 
Dream on its breast, 
Lulled by the infinite 
Sweetly to rest. 
Still it will bear thee 
To windward or lee— 
Trust to its strong arms! 


Such 


is the Sea. 


Dearest, one element 
Waiteth for thee; 
Far it surpasseth 
\ir, light and sea. 
Come and find rest in it, 


41 


\11 else above: 


Come, and be blest in it! 
Such is my Love. 


CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 





A COURT OF FRENCH CLAIMS 


By Elizabeth Duer 


HE villa was perched on the clitts 
overlooking the sea. To one, 
coming through the great hall 

into the library, the ocean looked so 
close that its restless swell made one 
tremble lest some huge roller, grown 
frolicsome, should sweep through the 
French window and play boisterous|; 
with the furniture. 

A lady was writing at her davenport 
near the open window; writing with an 
interest so absorbing that it made her 
indifferent to the sea breeze that was 
ruffling her charming coiffure and wan- 
toning with the frills of her morning 
dress, 

The puffing of an automobile dis- 
tracted her attention, the bell tinkled and 
the footman announced : 

“Mr. Gordon.” 

Mrs. Preston’s frown changed to a 
smile. 

“Dear friend,” she said, “I was in the 
act of writing to you.” 

He nodded. 

“T know,” he said, “I have seen him 
—he has come.” 

The lady’s interest deepened. 

“And you came at once to tell me.” 
This with commendation. 

“Only incidentally,” he answered. “I 
came to seek advice.” 

“You, too, are in trouble? I need 
not ask the occasion. The woes of 
middle age are born of the vouthfulness 
of the young.” 

He nodded again. 

“That’s it, Clarissa—how did you 
My niece—poor Gus’ daugh 
ter—has just been discovered in some 
presumably innocent intrigue, and Lady 
Violet Hicks (your friend), who sells 
her title to chaperon young girls, has 
resigned her position in fear of my dis 


guess ? 


pleasure. What shall [ do with the 
girl? She is in Newport now!” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Preston, “of 
all things, don’t let her stay here, where 
every one talks scandal unless they are 
making it. Charter a new sheepdog 
and send her straight back to Europe.” 

“The advice suits me. Thank you, 
dear lady.” He kissed her hand and 
sat down. 

“Now it’s my turn,” urged, 
“You have seer my future son-in-law; 
what is he like ?”’ 

“He is like a pink blush-rose, and he 
smells like the rose’s attar. His curls 
are done in ridges like Clytie’s, and— 
don’t be shocked, Clarissa—I swear, un- 
der the thin silk of his shirt, I saw his 
ribs of whalebone!” 

The lady groaned. 

“And yet this is Margaret’s choice. 
A girl with ideals and courageous opin- 
ions; whose religion is the worship of 
the highest where she sees it; whose aim 
in life to extend her moral and intellec- 
tual vision ; whose weakness an overfas- 
tidiousness. There must be something 
that you have overlooked in this French- 
man to account for Margaret’s pas- 
sion.” 

Gordon tapped his forehead for ex- 
tenuations. 

“We can say in his favor that he has 
remained true to Margaret through the 
year of your probation, as is evinced by 
his coming to ask her hand of you a 
week ahead of time. The flames of 
love have given wings to his heels.” 

‘And thereby mistrysting with his 
ladylove, whose cruise on Flora’s yacht 
may not be over till to-morrow. As 
soon as I heard of his arrival, I fore- 
stalled the possibility of a visit from 
him by writing to say it would not be 


she 
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agreeable to me to receive him for sev- 
eral days.” 

“You hope by delay to persuade Mar- 
garet to reconsider ?” 

Mrs. Preston sprang to her feet and 
began pacing the floor. 

“Why was I fool enough last year to 
let her go abroad with Flora! Why did 
her poor father leave her independent 
of me! Why did God make French- 
men! Why is youth callow ?” 

“Ah! why?” said the pessimistic Gor- 
don. 

“You find him an extreme example of 
Gallic effeminacy ?” 

Gordon raised a deprecating hand. 
“Why impugn the virility of a whole 
nation?” he remonstrated. “Get into 
my motor and you shall see for your- 
self; in this town a newcomer is not 
hard to unearth.” 

The lady sent for her hat and parasol, 
and Gordon helped her. into the auto- 
mobile with praiseworthy care for her 
long flounced train, then springing in 
himself, he started the huge machine 
after a few unexpected and nerve-de- 
stroying jerks. 

The sharp turn at the gate was passed 
in safety, and Mrs. Preston gave a sigh 
of relief as a surreptitious glance be- 
hind assured her that the stones of her 
gate posts still stood upon each other. 
Another turn, and then, with much 
tooting of the horn, they swung into 
Bellevue’ Avenue. 

The carriage of two old ladies dodged 
from in front of them, and an old gen- 
tleman on a bicycle looked angrily over 
his shoulder at their vanishing backs. 

The avenue was crowded and Mr. 
Gordon was forced to slow up opposite 
the wonderful white marble wall and 
iron gates of one of Newport’s most 
talked-of places. The walls were dis- 
colored with rain and dust, the iron- 
work rusty and neglected, and, with a 
shrug for the shiftlessness of the rich, 
Mrs. Preston turned with an amused 
smile to look at a vacant field across the 
way, hired by the butlers and valets of 
Newport for their daily cricket. 

“It all comes out of our pockets,” she 
remarked. 

As the automobile sped on again, it 








seemed as if every one were hurrying 
toward the bathing place. Little one- 
horse victorias passed, filled most often 
with sightseers, two men and a woman, 
or perhaps with two little neat attachés 
from some of the legations, sitting side 
by side, gazing anxiously at the car- 
riages, as if fearful they might fail to 
recognize last night’s hostess. And 
there were private carriages with old 
ladies huddled down in untidy heaps, 
holding black sunshades in black-gloved 
hands; then girls on bicycles flew past, 
and governess-carts with pretty white- 
clothed children—everything and every- 
body seemed to be hurrying up or down 
the broad avenue, and the sun blazed 
over all. 

The Casino was their first point. 
Gordon went upstairs to search through 
the club rooms, and Mrs. Preston 
crossed the green of the circular lawn 
and mounted the steps of the piazza. 
Here the band was playing gayly, but 
she was too eager in her quest to listen. 
She passed through to the other side of 
the building and looked down upon the 
tennis courts below. Women in won- 
derful dresses of muslin and lace, with 
more wonderful pearls about their 
throats and priceless parasols shading 
them, talked to sunburned girls in short 
white skirts and shirts, very warm and 
almost untidy from a hard game of ten- 
nis. Dapper, lazy little foreigners gazed 
with indifference through eyeglasses at 
the other men playing tennis madly in 
the hot August sun, and in and out 
among them all walked anxious hos- 
tesses, searching for a last eligible man 
for dinner that night. 

But no one answering to Gordon's 
description of de Thoriac was to be 
seen. 

Mrs. Preston rejoined that gentleman 
at the gate, and when she found he, too, 
had been unsuccessful, they determined 
to try Bailey’s Beach as the most proba 
ble place at that hour of the day. 

Here Sea-nymphs and Tritons were 
disporting themselves in the water, and 
the piazza of the bath house was full of 
young people in toilettes of the strect 
or of the bath. 

Leaning against the railing and smok- 























ing cigarettes were two girls, laughing 
gayly. Mrs. Preston called Gordon’s 
attention to the pair. 

“A pretty face, the girl in the pink 
bathrobe !” :. 

“That's your son-in-law !” 

‘Nonsense !” with — incredulous 
warmth. “I mean the girl with the pink 
handkerchief around her throat.” 

“That ts de Thoriac.” 

Mrs. Preston shut her eyes. 

“Tt is sickening,” she said. “Let us 
wait and see him go into the water.” 

“He isn’t going into the water, Cla 
rissa—he is posing on land. His com- 
plexion and curls disagree with that ele 
ment.” 

At that moment a scream from a 
woman far out from shore startled the 
bathers. De Thoriac took off his bath- 
robe as he ran toward the water and, 
dashing in, brought the woman safe to 
land. 

“The situation is not as simple as | 
supposed,” the lady complained. “Our 
sybarite seems to have a strain of the 
heroic. I shall stay to congratulate 
him.” 

Mrs. Preston’s eyes were brilliant 
with excitement, her color rivaled de 
Thoriac’s own. 

Gordon shrugged. 

“You are easily swayed by a bit of 
claptrap. Shall I go and tell this Lean- 
der that you remove your embargo to 
his making your acquaintance ?” 

She assented. 

After a delay of five minutes Gor- 
don returned, murmuring quotations 
from de Musset. 

“The gentleman received me in his 
bath house. I found him ‘Moelleux 
comme une chatte, et frais comme une 
rose’ and at a stage of his toilet when, 
‘Tl était nu comme Eve @ son premier 
péché. ” 

Mrs. Preston made a gesture of dis- 
pleasure, which elicited an apology, still 
in quotations. 

“Madame, excuses-moi—je commence 
ce conte.” 

“Juste quand mon héros vient de sor- 
tir de bain.” 

“Je demande pour lui lindulgence, 
et j'y compte.” 
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“Then spare me any further inva 
sion of his privacy,” she said. 

“You are so easily depressed,” Gor- 
don continued. “TI assure you prepara- 
tions for better things were en évidence. 
His servant was heating his curling 
tongs in the flame of a silver alcohol 
lamp, and there was a display of fresh 
linen scented with violets and peaw 
d’ Espagne.” 

“T suppose you gave my message!” 
with some haughtiness. 

“T said, a lady—perhaps known to him 
by name—in short, Mrs. Preston—de- 
sired to felicitate him upon his achieve- 
ment. She was waiting for him out- 
side.” 

“And he?” breathlessly. 

‘He said the routine of his toilet was 
apt to be slow, so that he should do him- 
self the honor to wait upon Mrs. Pres- 
ton—to whom he has letters—this af- 
ternoon.” 

The lady tapped her foot. 
“Perhaps you'll go home, Clarissa !"’ 
They disappear in the automobile. 


The afternoon was laying its shad- 
ows on the sea. The flower beds in 
front of the Preston villa blazed red and 
gold in the level rays of the setting sun. 

At the open door an idle young foot- 
man was throwing bits of biscuit to a 
bull-terrier, while he cast backward 
glances into the hall, lest his clerical 
looking chief—the butler—should, in 
passing, discover his levity. 

The crunch of wheels told the ap 
proach of a carriage, and de Thoriac 
alighted at the door. 

The cool gray of his summer clothes 
was emphasized by the gardenia in his 
buttonhole. His only jewelry was the 
priceless pearl that fastened his white 
necktie, and his beautiful hands were 
guiltless of rings. 

So closely did he follow the servant 
into the library, where Mrs. Preston sat 
making her tea, that she had barely time 
to receive without examining his card 
and letters of introduction, which she 
took from the footman and laid on the 
tea table. Crossing the room, she 
greeted her guest with some effusion. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Thoriac,” she said, 
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determining to control the situation, ‘‘] 
know you have come to ask almost the 
impossible at my hands, but let us waive 
such intimate questions for to-day——”’ 

A puzzled look passed over his face, 
unnoticed by the lady, who continued: 

“T was filled with admiration with 
your gallant rescue of the drowning 
woman this morning. How happy you 
are to have accomplishments so service- 
able and wits so quick in applying 
them.” 

De Thoriac bowed slightly and mur- 
mured something about her kindness 
causing her to put too amiable an esti- 
mate on what he had done. 

Mrs. Preston motioned him to a seat 
her tea table, where his letters 
were lving. 

“T am so fortunate,” he said, glancing 
at them, “as to be the bearer of a letter 
from the wife of the American Ambas- 
sador, and also from a mutual friend, 
Lady Violet Hicks, who charged me to 
let her know how I found her dear 
friend, Mrs. Preston.” 

Mrs. Preston turned 
velopes. 

“T recall them both with pleasure,” 
she said. “But you, monsieur—you 
hardly needed letters—you come ac- 
credited to me by your friendship for my 
daughter, and even if——” She paused, 
uncertain how best to express her un- 
willingness to allow a foreign marriage. 

“Mademoiselle, then, remembers 
me?” with pleasure in his tone. 

“Only too well—I mean, most cer- 
tainly she does. She is away at the mo- 
ment on a yacht, but should return no 
later than to-morrow, perhaps to-day.” 

Involuntarily, they both glanced sea- 

vard. 

“There is a large steam yacht making 
the harbor,’ Mrs. Preston exclaimed. 
“T fancy it is Mrs. Hellyer’s,” and, tak- 
ing up a pair of marine glasses, she 
scanned the vessel. 

“Mrs. Hellyer,” he repeated. “It 
was with her Miss Preston was staying 
last year at Cowes during race week” ; 
but his interesting reminiscences were 
interrupted at this point by a confusion 
of noises at the hall door. 

There was the puffing of a motor. the 


beside 


over the en- 





growling and yapping of dogs, the 
whistling and scolding of servants and, 
above all, the shrill shrieks of a woman’s 
voice. 

“Oh! save Zozo—he's killing him— 
he’s killing him!” 

De Thoriac tore open the 
disclosed the cause of the anguish. 

In a space cleared by the frightened 
spectators the bull-terrier and a black 
Pomeranian were performing what 
looked like a death waltz for the smaller 
dog, for as they growled they turned 
with ever-presented tails. 

De Thoriac 
inass gyrated his way, 
the bull-terrier bv th 
him almost into an apoplexy and, while 
he held the struggling beast, the delicate 
hands seemed and the 
rose-like complexion never deepened its 
shade. 

At the end of a long minute the bull- 
dog relinquished his hold with a gurgle ; 
his eyes were nearly out of his head, and 
a whisker of black hair hung from his 
lower lip. De Thoriac walked to the end 
of the veranda and dropped him down 
six feet on the grass below, where he 
sat, toad-like, like a dog in a dream. 

In the meantime, the occasion of all 
this commotion—Miss Mimi Gordon 
who has already been briefly introduced 
to the reader as ‘“‘poor Gus’ daughter” 

-was stroking the disordered chevelure 
of Zozo and responding to his indignant 
howls by tenderest caresses. 

Mrs. Preston hastened to make what 
atonement she could for so mhospitable 
a reception. 

“Let me send for Skerwood,” she 
said, naming a vet of so aristocratic a 
clientéle, equine and canine, as placed 
him at the head of his profession. 

Miss Gordon gratefully acceded. 

Mrs. Preston, who believed in the 
authority of a summons, undertook to 
telephone herself. 

Mimi, with her dog in her arms, 
trailed her white draperies into the li- 
brary and sank upon a sofa behind the 
door. De Thoriac, who had been washing 
his hands after the episode of the dog 
fight, came airily into the room. 

A faint murmur of “Henri” 


door and 


waited until the piebald 
and then, seizing 


throat, he choked 
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from the sheltered sofa. With a bound, 
the young man dropped beside her, 
while he whispered : 

“Mimi, bten-aimée, n'as-tu pas un 
beau baiser pour ton mari?” and their 
lips met. 

\ moment later de Thoriac was ad- 
miring the view. Mrs. Preston entered 
with a slip of paper in her hand. 

“Here is Skerwood’s address. He 
cannot come, because Mr. Hock’s 
hunter is showing symptoms of lock- 
jaw; but if the dog is sent to him he 
will be most pleased to look him over” 
—then remembering her duties as hos- 
tess, she hastened to add: “By the by, 
Mimi, you do not know the gentleman 
who so gallantly saved your little muff 
of a dog. Monsieur de Thoriac, I wish 
to present you to Miss Gordon.” 

De Thoriac bowed gravely; Mimi in- 
clined her charming head. 

De Thoriac, in his wonderful English, 
explained that he had a carriage wait- 
ing at the door and should esteem him- 
self honored if Miss Gordon would per- 
mit him to take the Pomeranian to Sker- 
wood, and afterward he would “return 
him to her at ” He paused to have 
the address supplied. 

Mimi blushed prettily. She found 
Monsieur de Thoriac more than kind, 
and dear little Zozo would promise to 
behave bravely. A vet’s hospital was 
hardly the place for a lady, was it? 
And Uncle Robert’s house was “at the 
corner of Bellevue Avenue and Mud 
Pond Lane.” 

De Thoriac, with the dog, bowed 
himself out. Mimi threw herself on her 
knees before her hostess. 

“Dear Mrs. Preston,” she pleaded, 
“you have influence with my uncle; 
please, please ask him to let me stay 
here. Don’t let him send me off again 
with a strange companion, just to get 
rid of me. Suppose Margaret were left 
alone in the world and were treated 
so?” 

The elder lady’s conscience gave her 
a prod. 

“But, Mimi, you are a responsibility 
to a bachelor uncle. We have heard 
rumors of indiscretions on your part so 
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grave that Lady Violet preferred to 
withdraw from your charge.” 

Miss Gordon’s indignation flamed. 

“It isn’t true,” she said, springing to 
her feet. “Lady Violet was always our 
—I mean my friend. She only left me 
yesterday after my—tickets were bought 
for Newport, and just in time for her 
to catch her steamer.” 

“It would have been more conscien- 
tious, as well as more proper, if she had 
brought you here before deserting you 
and leaving you to travel with your 
maid’”—and Mrs. Preston looked prim. 

Mimi’s eyes were gazing into the twi- 
light gloom of the ocean. 

‘“‘She’s so romantic, dear Lady Vio- 
let,” she sighed. 

“She is culpably negligent, in my 
opinion,” snapped Mrs, Preston. 

Mimi waived the question of Lady 
Violet’s chaperonage; her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

“Mrs, Preston,” she said, “if I marry 
without Uncle Robert’s consent, I for- 
feit to him half of my fortune. Do you 
think the money would console him for 
being flouted ?” 

There was a note of intention in 
Mimi’s voice that sounded alarming. 
Mrs. Preston lost her nerve and showed 
fright. 

“But, child—you never would—you 
never could do such a thing!” 

“Tt is simply a question of love 
against dollars,” the girl observed, 
tritely. 

Mrs, Preston became once more the 
woman of the world, astute, patroniz- 
ing. 
“Ah, that’s a feminine view of the 
situation. Now, I dare be sworn that 
with every forfeited dollar you'll lose a 
charm in most men’s eyes.” 

“T’m glad to say one man thinks it 
well lost for love,” said Mimi, triumph- 
antly. 

“You know you are not exactly a 
pauper if it is lost,” insinuated Mrs 
Preston, with a sarcastic smile, and 
Mimi lost her temper. 

“Ts every one sordid?” she cried. “I 
had expected higher views from you and 
Uncle Robert.” 

“Your uncle’s views are neither low 
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nor sordid,” Mrs. Preston answered, 
hotly. “His is plain, manly, common 
sense, bought by experience. He may 
be too high-minded to avail himself of 
that clause in your father’s will, but I 
can promise you he will see that you are 
restrained from making a fiasco.” 

“So I supposed,” returned Mimi, 
gathering up her feather boa and para- 
sol. ‘‘All the same, there is some one I 
intend to marry; but as I prefer to be 
conventional when I can, and should 
prize my guardian’s sanction, will you 
ask Uncle Robert to keep me with him a 
fortnight—a month—as he pleases?” 

“Oh! this is desperate!” exclaimed 
poor Mrs. Preston. ‘Tell me at least 
who——” But the question was only 
answered by the gentle closing of the 
door. Mimi had left the house. 

Indeed, it is sometimes well, after 
giving a broadside, to retire for the 
moment. 

Such an unmasking of the enemy’s 
guns required prompt action. 

Mrs. Preston telephoned to Gordon 
that she desired to see him at once, and 
then she sank into an armchair and 
tried to bring the turmoil of her 
thoughts into order. 

Two questions absorbed her atten- 
tion. First, should she allow Mar- 
garet’s engagement to de Thoriac? Sec- 
ondly, what measures should she sug- 
gest in regard to Mimi, to restrain that 
wilful young person from committing 
an act of egregious folly? Margaret 
might arrive at any moment and put the 
fateful question, and Mrs. Preston must 
not be unprepared. The yacht she had 
seen making the harbor was surely Mrs. 
Hellyer’s, and when Margaret knew 
that de Thoriac had arrived, she would 
attack her mother with a volume of elo- 
quent insistence hard to resist. 

The female mind has a habit of shirk- 
ing consecutive thought and recording 
only impressions. At the end of half 
an hour Mrs. Preston knew she meant 
to yield to Margaret and to counsel such 
a wary and conservative course of con- 
duct in Mimi’s affairs as should at least 
delay the catastrophe—and yet she had 
pursued no conscious line of reasoning; 
her ideas, like the gold of Aaron, were 


cast in the fire and “there came out this 
Calg.” 

The clock struck half-past seven; it 
seemed idle to wait longer for Gordon. 
She was just leaving the room to go up 
stairs to dress for dinner when she met 
him in the hall, his usual calm distinct] 
ruffled, the furrow between his brows 
ominously deep. 

“IT know I’m late, Clarissa,” he be- 
gan, as he followed her back to the li 
brary, “but couldn’t you postpone the 
sacred rites of dressing long enough to 
tell me what the devil you would do 
if——” 

“If a large sum of money stormed 
your bank account,” she finished for 
him. 


“A Sapientia!”’ he exclaimed. “How 
shrewdly you do always guess my 
thoughts! But wait a little! I have 


had a most amazing aspirant for Mimi’s 
hand—in fact, that was what detained 
me—and not approving of her choice, ] 
gave an emphatic no. I fear I antag- 
onized the lovers, who seem very de- 
termined. Of course, my refusal will 
leak out and all Newport will be saying 
it was greed and not conscience that 
prompted my opposition.” 

“And you shrink from furnishing .a 
little healthy scandal?” maliciously. 

Gordon looked sulky. 

“No one exactly fancies being con 
sidered venal.” 

“Your shoulders are broad enough to 
bear their share of undeserved censure 
Besides, you needn’t keep the money. 
Invest it for her and let it roll up for 
five years. She has the true modern 
spirit, and by that time she will b 
slipping off the old marriage ring to 
make room for a new one, and you'll 


find a fresh maintenance for her will 
hardly be untimely.” 
Mrs. Preston’s tone was acid—sli 


didn’t approve of Mimi—but Gordon 
was too much preoccupied to resent it. 

“T see, you think she’ll marry with 
out leave,” he said, irritably. 

“T know she will. She said so plainly, 
here in this very room, not an hour ago. 
Perhaps, after all, it will be best to make 
a virtue of necessity and give your con- 
sent. Why don’t vou, Robert?” 
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Gordon eyed her sharply, while an 
expression of distrust came over his 
face. 

“Because | don’t fancy the young 
man’s personality any more than you 
do.” 

“Than I do!’ echoed Mrs. Preston. 
“How should | have fancies about 
Mimi’s young man, whom I’ve never 
seen in my life?” 

“But you have seen him; indeed, the 
thought just crossed my mind that you 
had been finessing the situation—mak- 
ing a cat’s-paw of Mimi for your own 
purposes—but I see I was mistaken. ] 
apologize.” 

Mrs. Preston looked deeply wounded. 

“For shame, Robert, I’m not even in 
her confidence! Who is her lover? 
Tell me, quick !”’ 

“The hero of the bath—de Thoriac !” 

“Oh, my poor Margaret! How shall 
1 tell her of such perfidy? The treach- 
erous little fiend! And all day long I 
had been nursing a secret admiration for 
him.” 

“Admiration for a scented, curled, 
bangled, beribboned poodle! I’m 
ashamed of you, Clarissa—though I 
must confess he was manly enough in 
his interview with me just now.” 

“How did he justify his change of 
heart? Did he dare mention Margaret’s 
name?” cried Mrs. Preston, with ever- 
rising indignation. 

“T didn’t give him time. I simply de- 
clined the honor, refused to discuss my 
reasons, and said the interview was at 
an end.” 

“And he submitted without a word? 
The little craven!” 

“On the contrary, his bearing would 
have impressed me, if I had not known 
him a fortune-hunting foreigner. He 


said that, much as Mimi desired my 
consent, he himself was glad to do 


without it, as it proved the disinterested 
character of his affection.” 

“Mimi with only half her money is 
richer than Margaret!” sneered Mrs. 
Preston. 

Here the sound of footsteps on a 
gravel path was faintly heard, and Mrs. 
Preston grew a shade paler. 

“Can that be Margaret!’ she ex- 
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claimed. ‘How can I crush her with 
this news? I’m growing such a 
coward.” Then, with sudden _fierce- 
ness, “Robert, if I were you, I’d lock up 
Mimi rather than let her marry such a 
man!” 

As she spoke Mimi stepped in 
through the open window, followed by 
de Thoriac. 

“And ‘pray, why should I be locked 
up, Mrs. Preston?” she asked, looking 
indignant. “I thought you were my 
friend and, under that impression, I 
brought Henri here to plead our cause 
with Uncle Robert in your presence, 
imagining you would stand by us.” 
Then, turning to de Thoriac, she added : 
“It takes all the repentance out of our 
confession, doesn’t it, Henri?” 

De Thoriac, gravely courteous, ad- 
dressed Mr. Gordon. 

“In our conversation just now, sir, I 
could not give you my crowning reason 
for desiring your approval of my mar- 
riage with Miss Gordon without first 
getting her consent to tell our secret.” 
Here Mimi slipped her hand in_ his. 
“We were married yesterday in New 
York—only a civil marriage, you under- 
stand—in the presence of Lady Violet 
and a friend of mine. The religious 
service we reserved, hoping for your 
forgiveness.” 

“Now, that was handsome in you,” 
said Gordon, with biting sarcasm. ‘‘To 
a gentleman who could be engaged to 
two ladies at the same time only one 
marriage must have seemed so mea- 
ger!” 

“Engaged to two ladies at the same 
time, sir,’ de Thoriac repeated, “you 
are laboring under some extraordinary 
lusion.” 

Mrs. Preston could no longer keep 
silence. 

“In this country an engagement, even 
if in abeyance, is considered some im- 
pediment to forming new ties.” 

“T gather then, madam, that your en- 
gagements are more binding than your 
marriages,” de Thoriac replied, with the 
air of the intelligent traveler seeking in- 
formation. 

Mimi, nearly in tears, looked help- 
lessly from one to the other. 
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“Oh, if Margaret were only here, she 
would understand,” she said, half cry- 
ing. 

Mrs. Preston was about to turn and 
rend her for venturing to mention Mar- 


garet’s name in such a_ connection, 
when the sound she had been dreading 
made her heart stand still. A carriage 
was driving up to the door. Margaret 
was coming! 

Poor Mrs. Preston walked quickly to 
the library door, which she threw open, 
and then, finding her courage oozing, 
she leaned against the side, too wretched 
to go forward to welcome her daughter. 

Mimi and de Thoriac conversed in a 
low tone apart. Gordon stood swinging 
his eyeglass, while a smile of cynical en- 
joyment, in anticipation of the last act 
of the little comedy, was evident on his 
speaking countenance. 

Across the hall came the gay chatter 
of half a dozen voices and cries of 
“Good-by, Flora,” “So many thanks,” 
“Au revoir,” and almost before the car- 
riage was again in motion, Margaret 
rushed into the house, followed by a 
dark, distinguished person in serge 
clothes, 

“Mamma,” she cried, throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck, “this is 
the Comte de Thoriac, who longs to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“De Thoriac,” exclaimed Mrs. Pres- 
ton, quite bewildered and glancing from 
one prétendu to the other. 

Margaret’s eyes followed her 
mother’s. 

“Why, you have another member of 
the family here,” she said, “dear little 
Monsieur Henri. How glad I am to see 
you—and Mimi, too. Your brother has 
told me all the charming romance of 
your love affairs !’’ 

“His brother?” echoed 
“Were ever brothers so unlike 

Relieved from the shadow of a trag- 
edy, she warmly welcomed the elder 


Mrs. Preston. 
ss 


de Thoriac, who, in his turn, kissed his 
brother warmly on each cheek. 

Gordon shrugged his shoulders and 
walked to the window 

“It’s positively indecent,” he said ; but 
no one remarked his displeasure 
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Margaret, excited and happy, was 
making explanations to her mother. 

“Flora hopes you will not be vexed 
with her for taking Philippe on our 
cruise” (she blushed as she pronounced 
the name), “but we met him at the land- 
ing just as we were about to start. He 
was stepping off the little steamboat just 
as we were getting into the launch, and 
the temptation was irresistible.” 

Mrs. Preston’s curiosity was still un- 
satisfied. 

“Did you and your brother 
ocean together *” she asked 

But it was Henri who answered 

“Though we have both lost our hearts 
to Americans, we do not hunt in 


‘ 1 
ross tne 


couples, Mrs. Preston. I came with 
Mimi and Lady Violet.” 

“Mimi,” said Mrs. Preston, impul- 
sively, “[ have done you and Monsieur 


Henri de Thoriac the grossest injustice. 
I will make what amends I can. Rob- 
ert!’ she called to the figure in the dis- 
tant window, “come here and forgive 
your young people.” 

“What do you want me to say?’ he 
asked, loftily. 

Margaret took both his hands. 

“We want you to say that you will 
allow Mimi and Monsieur Henri to be 
married the same day I am.” 

The Comte de Thoriac now joined 
the group about Mr. Gordon. 

“T hope, monsieur,” he said, “you are 
going to give your charming niece to 
this best of fellows, my little 
brother. I assure you, he is better than 
he looks,”’ and he passed a ruthless hand 
over his brother’s curls. 

“He couldn’t be worse 
smells,” muttered Gordon, who hated 
perfumes; but aloud he answered gra- 
ciously: “These young people have 
hardly left me a choice, Monsieur le 
Comte, but, nevertheless, I 
your request.” 

Mimi, with a cry of pleasure, kissed 
her uncle’s cheek 

“Dear Uncle Robert,” she exclaimed, 
“how shall we ever thank you!’ 

Gordon glanced slyly at Mrs. Preston 
as he answered : 

“By staying married.” 


sood 


than he 


accede to 











SHEPHERD IN LESBOS 


By Bliss Carman 


A. night long my cabin roof resounded 
With the mighty murmur of the rain; 

All night long I heard the silver cohorts 
Tramping down the valley to the plain; 


‘All night long the ringing raindrops volle 
On the hollow drumheads of the Ieaves 
In a wild tattoo, while gusty hill-winds 
Fifed The Young Pans’ March about the eaves. 


So all night within the mountain forest 
Passed the shadowy forces at review : 
‘And they bore me back to time’s beginning 

When the wonder of the world was new. 


Then from out the gloom there came a vision 
Of the beauty of the earth of old 

The unclouded face and gracious figure, 
Filleted with laurel and green-stoled, 


Such as Daphne wore the day she wandered 
Through the silent beechwood of the god, 

When a sun-ray through the roof of shadows 
Wheeled and stole behind her where she trod 


When the loveliness of earth, transfiigured 
By one touch of rapture, grew divine, 
Ere it fled before the unveiled presence 
lo indwell forever its green shrine. 


Like a mist I saw the hair’s gold glory, 
The grave eyes, the childish scarlet lip, 

And the rose-pink fervor that afforded 
Soul the sheath to fill from tip to tip. 


On her mouth she laid a warning finger, 
And her slow, calm, enigmatic smile 

Told me, ere she spoke, one half the message: 
Then I heard (my heart stood still the while) : 
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“Mortal, would’st thou know the maddening transport 
No mere earth-born lover may attain, 

Till some woodland deity hath loved him, 
And her beauty mounted to his brain? 


“Thenceforth he becomes, with her for mistress, 
Master of the moods and minds of men, 
Molding as he will their deeds and daring, 
All their follies open to his ken; 


“Vet is he a wanderer forever, 
Without respite seeking the unknown. 
Would’st thou leave the world for one who offers 
But the beauty bounded by her zone?” 


When I woke in golden morning dycing 
The dark valley and the purple hill, 

Flushing at the doorway of the forest, 
‘lowered my mountain laurel, cool and still. 


How | chose? Have ye not heard in Lesbos 
Of a mad young shepherd by the shore, 

Whose wild piping bids the traveler tarry 
Some immortal sorrow to deplore? 


On a morning by the river marges 
Many a passer-by hath heard that strain, 
Sweet and sad and strange and full of longing 
As a bird-note through the purple rain. 


Iu a maze the haunted music holds them 
With its meaning past all guess or care; 

With its magic note the lonely cadence 
Swells and sinks and dies upon the air ; 


And they say, “It is the stricken shepherd 
Whom the nymph’s enchantment set astray, 
And the spell of his bewildering vision 
Holds him fast a lover from that day. 


“His dark theme no mortal may interpret ; 
But forever when the wood-pipes blow, 

Some remembered and mysterious echo 
Calls us unresisting and we go.” 








THE SWAN 


By Sarah Guernsey Bradley 


RS. BRONSON was rather at- 
tractive and decidedly well-in- 
tentioned—even her enemies 

admitted that—but all of Mrs. Bron- 
son’s geese were swans. That was an 
ornithological and historical fact, as 
well as a most wearing one. 

Therefore, when, in the privacy of 
her charming little library. she sat and 
raved to me over the wonderful men- 
tal, moral, spiritual, and physical 
charms of a certain Helen Irving, I 
swallowed the ravings with several 
grains of salt which had not lost its 
savor, and digested them accordingly. 

Stripped of the friendly extravagan- 
cies, I gathered this much of Helen 
Irving—which might be true—she was 
about twenty-seven or eight, had big 
blue eyes, and auburn hair, was tall, but 
not awkwardly so, had traveled some, 
had written a book, of which I had never 
heard (and I pride myself upon my 
familiarity with the latest books), and 
would be at Mrs. Bronson’s next 
“Thursday,” to which I was most cor- 
dially bidden, and most eloquently 
urged. 

Mrs. Bronson always exhibited her 
geese-swans (of which she had a choice 
collection) at her “Thursdays.” One 
week, the rara avis was a struggling 
young tenor—how struggling, only his 
long-suffering auditors could fully real- 
ize and the elusive top note testify. 
\nother week, a budding actress who 
was about to electrify all New York—a 
recruit from society; the information 
was conveyed in an awe-struck whisper 
—recited the “mercy speech,” and it 
seemed to my poor masculine intelli- 
gence that the most merciful conclusion 
one could come to after the perform- 


ance was that it was too unmercifully 
bad to be true. Quasi writers and 
painters were there in battalions, but 
never but once did I meet a single per- 
son who in any way lived up to his (or 
her) alleged swanhood. 

That one exception, although unde- 
niably a genius, subsequently ran off 
with the wife of Mr. Bronson’s best 
friend, and was summarily deposed 
from swanhood ; for morality was Mrs. 
Bronson’s long suit. I admit that this 
made it hard for the geese; but that is 
mere detail. 

I pleaded the reviewing of a book as 
my excuse for next Thursday. 

“Nonsense; that won’t take half an 
hour. J know how you men review 
books.” And she winked the wink of 
one on the inside. “Please come. I 
do want you to know Helen Irving.” 

“Any designs on me?” 

“No,” she snapped, in the tone of one 
who meant “she wouldn’t wipe her 
shoes on you.” 

“But,” I protested, “I’ve been to so 
many of those Thursdays of yours 

“Yes, I know,’ she interrupted; “and 
you have never liked any of the people. 
Oh, don’t take the trouble to deny it. 
But even J admit that Helen Irving is 
different from the others. She is really, 
without any exaggeration, the most fas- 
cinating woman I have ever known. 
We met her last year at Florence. She 
was gathering material for some story 
of Florentine life. I fell in love with 
her at first sight. Bronson was pretty 
well smitten, too. And there were half 
a dozen men there who were ready to be 
absolutely devoted to her. But she 
never seemed to care a snap of her 
fingers for them.” 
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lazily. 
Some- 


“A deep one, eh?” said 1, 
“Bob, you’re too provoking. 
times I’ve no patience with you.” 

“And this is one of the times:” I 


laughed. 

“Yes, it is. And the only way you 
can make amends is by coming next 
rhursday. Promise, now,” she fin- 
shed, coaxingly. 

Mrs. Bronson is a good soul, so—I 


promised, and she forgave me. One of 
her most comfortable charms is that she 
orgives easily. A very time-saving 
quality, for most of us forgive 
cr later. 

Whatever my other qualitic s, I am at 
least a man of my word, and Thursday 
afternoon, although one of those un 
easonably hot days with which April 
sometimes afflicts us, found me arrayed 
in my frock coat and attendant para- 
phernalia, on my way to Mrs. Bron- 
son’s. I would have given a crisp five- 
‘ollar bill to have been back at my desk, 
but my ‘inconvenient habit of keeping 
Fis ate ruled me with a rod of 
iron. As I walked up Fifth Avenue, I 
wondered how many otherwise sensible 
men were bent on some similar wild- 
goose chase—wild swamn-chase, to be ac- 
curate—and I made up my mind that 
this was the last Thursday which should 
find me being led like a lamb to the 
slaughter. 

I turned east at Fifty-third Street, 
and in a few minutes I was saying 
amiable nothings in reply to Mrs. Bron- 
son, who, “arrayed like one of these,” 
was giving me the most effusive of wel- 
comes. 

“So awfully; awfully good of you to 
come. I really didn’t expect you, it is 
so warm. Still, the weather doesn’t 
seem to have kept many away,” and 
she smiled complacently as she glanced 
at the gabbling mob which filled, almost 
to overflowing, her pretty little drawing- 
room. (I always call it drawing-room 
—it pleases Mrs. Bronson, carries her 
back to the “marble halls” of her girl- 
hood, and away from the little seven by 
nine apartment for which poor Bronson 
pays an exorbitant rent, just because 
it is below Fifty-ninth Street. ) 

1 murmured a few fatuities and 


sooner 


anities as to my great joy at being there, 
none of which Mrs. Bronson believed. 
3ut one has to be polite. Then I looked 
around the room for the red-haired 
siren whom I had come to meet. 

“Where is the swan?” I demanded. 

“The what?” asked Mrs. Bronson, in 
astonishment. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” I 
mered, almost embarrassed. “] 
vour friend Miss Irving.” 


stam- 
mean 


“But why did you call her swan?” 
she persisted. 
“Really, Mrs. Bronson, I—I merely 


misspoke myself. Hut, tell me, tell me 
quickly, is she that thing over there 
with the dyed hair?” 

“Bobby, if I didn’t like vou so much, 
I'd be downright angry with you. 
There are no things here. That woman 
over there is the coming Juliet.’ (J 
thought she’d be a long time coming, if 
appearances counted for anything, or if 
! were Romeo.) “But she is not Miss 
Irving. In fact, she isn’t here yet. It 
is half after five now, and she said she 
would surely be here a little before five. 
[ can’t see what has detained her. But 
that you are here, you must meet 
somebody,” and like an unwilling little 
pup on the end of a leash, she dragged 
me over to a knot of people, and to my 
disgust presented me as “Mr. Fields, 
the man who makes or mars the for- 
tunes of authors,” and then inconsider- 
ately left me. 

That settled it. 


how 


I knew I was in the 
midst of a crowd of literary aspirants, 
and I wished, temporarily, that my 
mother had had the to strangle 
me at my birth. It would have saved 
me such a stupendous amount of bore- 
dom; for of all the cants in this vale of 
tears, the cant of literature is the most 
exasperating. I stood it for fifteen min- 
utes. The cackled incessantly. 
And just as I with murder in my heart 
was about to give up the ghost, Mrs. 
Bronson dawned on my horizon once 
more, and with a beckoning nod called 
me to her side, and saved me from an 


sense 


geese 


untimely grave. 
“Bobby, I’m so sorry,” she began, 
penitently. 


“Well, you ought to be,” I answered, 
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fiercely. “I’m almost reduced to a pulp. 
I have never in my life is 

“Oh,” she said, comprehending, “| 
didn’t mean that. I want to tell you 
that I have just received a note fron 
Miss Irving, telling me that it will be 
impossible for her to be here this after- 
noon. She says,” and Mrs. Bronson 
glanced at a note which she held in her 
hand, “‘ ‘nothing short of physical dis- 
ability could keep me away from you 
this afternoon. But a dreadful headache 
has me in its clutches. [ am sorry not to 
be able to meet your friends, especially 
Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson and Mr 
Fields, of whom I have heard 
speak so much and so fondly. Perhaps 
you will let me run in to see you to- 
morrow afternoon about five, when 
there is a possibility that you will be 
alone, or nearly so. May I come then, 
dear Mrs. Bronson?’ and so forth and 
so on. Mrs. Donaldson telephoned me 
this morning that she and Don were go- 
ing to Englewood for the day, which 
accounts for their not being here. I’m 
sorry to have dragged you here under 
false pretenses, Bobby,” and the dear 
little woman was contrition incarnate. 
“Tt was so good of you to come.” 

“Oh, well, never mind,.it’s all in the 
day’s work’”’"—Mrs. Bronson’s rescue of 
me from the cackling geese had so filled 
my heart with gratitude that there was 
no room for any other emotion. “Do 
you know, now that Miss Irving hasn't 
come, I almost want to meet her.” 

“Just the way with you men,” she 
laughed, shaking her head disapprov- 
ingly, “it’s always the peach just out of 
reach that is the most alluring. It’s 
wonderful what a glamor out-of-reach- 
ness casts over things. Now, you didn’t 
want to come here to-day.” 

“No,” I admitted. 

“And you didn’t care a snap of your 
well-kept fingers about meeting Helen 
[rving ?” 

“Very true,” I said. 

“And now, just because she isn’t here, 
you really admit, in a most condescend- 
ing and patronizing way, that you 
almost want to meet her?” 

“Leave out your two unpleasant ad- 
jectives, and I’ll admit, not that I a/most 





you 


want to meet her, but that [ really want 
to meet her.” 

“Why?” she demanded 

“Well, perhaps because she insinu- 
ated in her note that she would like to 
see you when you were not surrounded 
by your satellites. [ naturally thought 
that, like the rest, she simply wanted to 
be here to be among the other satellites. 
A good place to advertise oneself.” 

“Bobby, you're incorrigible.” 

“Well, you asked me,” I said, de- 
fensively. 

“Yes, I know,” she admitted. 

“And really, Mrs. Bronson, few of 
these people here would be capable of 
appreciating the charm of an hour spent 
alone with you.” 

“Now, Bobby, that’s rather nice. [ 
quite like it, even if it 7s a sort of re- 
flection upon some of my friends. And, 
mercy me! that reminds me that [ must 
go talk to some of them this very min- 
ute. Why, I’m the rudest woman in 
New York,” and she started away from 
me. 

“But Miss Irving?’ I interposed, 
hastily. 

“T tell you, come to-morrow after- 
noon at five.” 

“Thanks; that’s what I’ve been wait- 
ing for. May I go home now?” 

“Bobby, Bobby, you’re ‘ 

“Yes, yes, I know,” I laughed. 
“Good-by, to-morrow at five,” and, with 
a sigh of relief, I left the room. Each 
time I throw wisdom to the canines, and 
go to a “Thursday,” or a “Monday,” or 
a “Wednesday,” I realize more fully 
than I did the time before, the trenchant 
truth of the dear old autocrat’s charac- 
terization, “Giggle, gabble, gobble, and 
get.” It is needless to add that I al- 
ways “get,” as early as the law allows. 





The next afternoon when Helen 
Irving came into Mrs, Bronson’s tiny 
library, where she and [ sat gossiping 
—with Mrs. Bronson, conversation and 
gossip are synonymous—I thought she 
was the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen in my life. And from the 
instant I beheld her, there was a haunt- 
ing familiarity about her beauty which 
I could not understand 
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She was of more than average height, 
with a figure which a goddess might 
have envied, and she carried herself like 
a princess—or as a princess should, and 
generally doesn’t. The only princess 
that I have ever seen, walked like any 
other woman, only, possibly, a little 
worse. Her hair, of the most glorious 
shade of red, the red that is most beau- 
tiful when seen against deep crimson, 
waved in big sculpturesque waves, from 
a low, broad brow. Where, before, had 
I seen that marvelous red? Her skin 
was that absolute, and yet elusive, pink 
and white. And her eyes—well, I 
thought I had seen blue eyes before, 
but, until that day, I had only half 
guessed the depth of expression of 
which blue eyes are capable. They 
were “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 
long eyes, and their gaze was most di- 
rect, most searching. The eyebrows, 
black and very slightly arched, almost 
straight, gave a strength to the face 
which perfectly rounded out and com- 
pleted its singular beauty. The expres- 
sion of the face was rather sad, but in 
the radiance of Helen Irving’s smile one 
lost sight of the shade of sadness. I am 
sure that I looked my admiration, for 
Mrs. Bronson fairly beamed on me as 
she presented me. 

“Mr. Fields was so disappointed at 
not meeting you yesterday afternoon.” 

“More disappointed than I can tell 
you,” I said, which was perfectly true. 
Her beauty was taking hold of me. 

“T was very sorry that I could not 
come.” I had half dreaded to hear her 
speak. I was afraid that her voice 
might break the charm of her beauty— 
her beauty, with its puzzling familiarity. 
But I need not have worried—her voice 
was as lovely as her face. 

“IT wanted to come so much; I was 
very anxious to meet you, Mr. Fields, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson. 1 had 
heard so much of you all. But you re- 
member,” and she turned to Mrs. Bron- 
son, “how many lovely trips those head- 
aches spoiled for me during those good 
days in Florence. Those were happy, 
ideal days, were they not, Mrs. Bron- 
son?” and she smiled radiantly. 

“The happiest of your life?’ I haz- 





‘where they belonged, in the past. 















arded, rather impertinently, | must con- 
fess, considering I had just met. Miss 
Irving. 

“Oh, I can’t quite say that, but so 
happy, so restful and peaceful, that I’d 
be willing to live them over again. 
That’s saying a good deal, isn’t it?” 

I felt almost jealous of those hali 
dozen men who, Mrs. Bronson had told 
me, had been ready to be Helen Irving’s 
devoted slaves during those Florentin 
days. 

“Are you going to be in town some 
time, Miss Irving?” I asked, anxious to 
leave Florence and the Florentines 


























“Indeed she is,” said Mrs. Bronson, 
quickly. “She is coming to visit us at 
Easthampton the last of June. You 
know you’ve promised, Helen.” 

“T haven’t forgotten, dear Mrs. Bron- 
son, and I have no intention of breaking 
my promise. I am looking forward to 
that visit more than you can imagine. | 
have decided not to sail until the middle 
of July, so that I can have a little longer 
time with you.” 

“You must run down, Bob, while 
Miss Irving is with us.” 

“T am sure I should be delighted,” 
said I. 

“Helen, you ought to get Mr. Fields 
to review your book,” broke in Mrs. 
3ronson, with apparent ingenuousness. 
Up to this point | had always thought 
her well-intentioned, disinterested, un 
mercenary. 

“Oh, Mr. Fields would not conc 
scend to read, much less to review, an) 
thing so trivial as my little book!” 

Of course I swore that I should b: 
only too glad to—any man would afte: 
such a look as I had just received fron 
those deep, blue eves. And again her 
haunting resemblance to some on 
struck me forcibly. 

“Have I ever met you before, Miss 
Irving?” I asked, suddenly. 

“T don’t know. That’s scarcely flat 
tering, Mr. Fields. I’m sure that I have 
never met you. I shouldn’t have to 
ask, if I had.” 

I paid no attention to the thrust, al- 
though it was rather’ a severe one. 
“There is something so puzzlingly 
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familiar about your face, that it seems 
as though I must have seen you some- 
where,” I persisted. 

“One never can tell,” she said, se- 
renely; ‘“‘we see many people abroad. 
But I haven’t been in America since I 
was ten years old, and that’s way back 
in the dark ages,” she smiled. 

“The funniest part of it is, Miss 
Irving, that when you smile, 1 don’t 
seem to remember you at all, yet when 
your face is in repose I could swear 
that I had seen you somewhere.” 

“That is odd, isn’t it?’ But her tone 
was uninterested, not to say bored. 
‘People are always seeing resemblances 
in me to some one. I begin to think 
that I must have a horribly common 
type of face.” 

I raised my hand protestingly. 

“But come, let’s not talk about me 
any longer. Let’s talk about something 
interesting. Tell me, Mrs. Bronson, 
every single thing you have done since 
you left Florence.” 

I felt de trop. Besides, | had an en- 
gagement at the Calumet at six, and it 
is quite a walk from Fifty-third Street 
to Twenty-ninth. 

“T know you women are just spoiling 
for a gossip. No, no, don’t say you 
aren't. And I refuse to be a spoil-sport 
any longer. So glad to have met you, 
Miss Irving. Perhaps I'll think who 
you resemble by and by. Good-by, 
Mrs. Bronson; thank you for letting me 


come,” and I pressed the little lady’s 
hand affectionately. (You've simply 
got to like Mrs. Bronson. She makes 


reached the door 
added, in an un- 


you.) As she and ] 
of the little library, J 
dertone: 


“You were tight. She is different 
from the others. She is the Swan.” 
“The what?” For the second time 


my allusion puzzled her. 

“Oh, nothing—a mere foolishness. I 
mean, I like her.” 

“Do you always call people you like 
swans ?” 

“No; sometimes |! call them dear, 
dear Mrs. Bronson.” She laughed. 
“But now, good-by; really, I must not 
keep you away from Miss Irving a min- 
ute longer.” 
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“Bobby, just a second, if you really 
must go,” and she laid a detaining hand 
on my arm; “I want you and Miss 
Irving to dine with us to-morrow night. 
You'll come, won’t you, Helen?” she 
called out to Miss Irving, who was at 
the other end of the room. 

“Come where, dear?” 

“Here, to-morrow night, to dinner.” 

“Delighted.” 

‘Just the Donaldsons and ourselves 
—anything the matter, Helen?” For a 
queer little cry had seemed to come to 
us from the corner of the room where 
Miss Irving was standing. 

“Nothing of any consequence. | 
hurt my finger.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bronson, in a tone 
of relief. “As I started to say, Bobby,” 
she went on, “Bronson will be - home 
from Baltimore to-morrow, and we'll 
have a nice little family party.” 

I accepted at once, although I knew 
that it would take Fairfield at least a 
month to forgive me for breaking my 
engagement with him. 

I walked briskly down Fifth Avenue 
to the Calumet, where Jackson and two 
or three other congenial spirits were 
waiting for me, and in the very good 
evening which followed a very good 
dinner, I promptly forgot all about Mrs. 
Bronson and the Swan. Nor did | 
think of them again, until Jackson and 
I reached our apartment that night, and 
my eyes fell full upon a Henner (the 
pet of my Lares and Penates), which 
hangs over the fireplace. 

The inevitable Henner hair brought 
Miss Irving to my mind with a rush. 
Where /jiad I seen that woman before? 
Surely there were lots of red-haired, 
blue-eyed women in the world. She 
was like the Henner woman, only, I was 
forced to admit, more subtly, more orig- 
inally beautiful. It was not the almost 
ideal beauty of coloring and perfection 
of feature alone that made Miss Irving’s 
face remarkable in its loveliness. The 
strength in the face was a striking ele- 
ment of its wonderful beauty. It pro- 
voked me so that I could not place her 
—for I pride myself on my memory of 
names and faces—that I think I must 
have sat for a full hour there before the 











fireplace, racking my brain for the par- 
ticular niche occupied by Helen Irving 
or by Helen Irving’s double. 

Jackson grew tired of trying to make 
me talk, and went to bed. I finally had 
to give up the quest, and tumbled into 
bed myself, just as a noisy clock, in an 
otherwise peaceful and blameless belfry, 
rang out the tiny hour of two. 

I suppose I had been asleep two or 
three hours, when I awakened with a 
start—an unpleasant dream, in which 
the Henner woman over the fireplace 
and Helen Irving were most unaccount- 
ably mixed, had proved too much for 
my powers of slumber. I jumped out 
of bed, groped about for my antidote 
for sleepless hours, my cigarette, and 
turned on the light. As the glare fell 
full upon the picture over the fireplace, 
I started back, and nearly fell over my 
smoking-table in my astonishment, 
causing Jackson, in an adjoining room, 
to growl out a malediction upon people 
“who didn’t know enough to let other 
people sleep.” 

It was all as clear as day. The Hen- 
ner woman over the fireplace was like 
Helen Irving, it was true, but the pic- 
ture of the red-haired woman, in the 
grewsome black frame that hung in 
Donaldson’s studio, and Helen Irving 
were one and the same woman! The 
picture of the woman whose history 
Donaldson, in a burst of confidence the 
night before his marriage to my ward, 
Rachel Malcolm, had told me, in all its 
hateful details. The picture in that 
frame, which was a mass of curious 
carving, in which tiny serpents and full- 
blown lotus flowers were strangely 
mingled. 

Donaldson had never told me her 
name. But name or no name, [ nex 
that that woman and Helen Irving were 
one and the same. I knew it absolutely. 
I would have staked my last farthing on 
it. I felt weak at the discovery, more 
shaken than [ had been in many a long 
day. Small wonder there was that 
haunting familiarity! Small wonder, 
also, that it escaped me when Helen 
Irving smiled. For the face in the Don- 
aldson picture, although gloriously 
beautiful, was a face on which tragedy, 
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yes, and sin, had set their seal. There 
was not even the shadow of a smile 
about the long, deep-blue eyes, nor did 
one so much as hover about the corners 
of the well-nigh perfect mouth. 

I thought, shudderingly, of the black, 
hideous history of the woman—the 
woman who had been, yes, and who, in 
spite of everything, always would be 
the on/y woman to Donaldson. For, al- 
though Donaldson was not immoder- 
ately unhappy with little Rachel Mal- 
colm, the woman in the picture was the 
one love of his life. And [ felt that | 
would not stake a pin’s price on his 
loyalty to Rachel, should Fate thrust 
Helen Irving into his way. Poor, credu 
lous, little Mrs. Bronson! Mrs. Bron 
son, whose long suit was morality! And 
I smiled grimly as I thought of Mrs 
Bronson and her Swan. 

I pondered the whole matter over 
carefully for three long hours. Clearly, 
there was but one thing for me to do. 
And at ten o'clock that morning I pro- 
ceeded to do it 

I was told, at her hotel, that Miss 
[Irving was breakiasting, but would see 
me very shortly. She was lovelier even 
than she had been yesterday, when she 
came into the room. She tried not to 
act surprised to see me, and succeeded 
moderately well. [ felt like a fool, and 
was filled with an_ ever-increasing 
hatred of my errand. 

Incidentally, her beauty was getting 
hold of me, and that made my task the 
more difficult. For the hardest thing in 
the world for me to be, is disagreeable 
—to a pretty woman. [I find it less dif- 
ficult when the woman happens to be 
plain. For the first time in my recollec 
tion, I fell back upon the weather, and 
then, because I knew that I could not 
do it if I waited much lon; 
my onslaught 

“Miss Irving,” I said, abruptly, “I 
have found out whom you resemble.” 

“Ves?” she smiled, imperturbably, 
“and you have come here at ten o'clock 
in the morning to tell me so? Really, 
I am flattered at your interest.” 

‘You won’t go to Mrs. Bronson’s 
dinner to-night, will you, Miss Irving °” 
“Not go to Mrs. Bronson’s? Why— 


or heao- 
er, began 
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why, really, Mr. Fields, what on earth 
do you mean?” 

“T simply repeat, you won't go, will 
you?” 

“Why. certainly, I shall go, Mr. 
Kields! Not go, when Airs. Bronson 
particularly asked you to come to meet 
me?’ Why, Mr. Fields!” And Miss 
Irving looked at me reproachfully. |] 
was making no headway. I was be- 
coming more of a fool by the minute, 
and | heartily wished Donaldson, 
Rachel, and Bronson at the bot- 
tom of the Hudson River. I was not 
fond of the rél/e of savior, but IT had un 


dertaken it voluntarily, and | 


8 
AITS, 


must carry 
through. 

[ plunged in boldly. 

“Do you think Donaldson will want 
to see you?” I asked, sternly. 

The color left her face for an instant. 
She recovered herself at once, and 
laughed. 

“T don’t know Donaldson, so I can't 
quite see why he shonldin’t want to sec 
me. Mr. Fields,” and she arose, throw- 
ing her head back haughtily, “you will 
excuse me if I say that you act and talk 
like a crazy man.” 

“Miss Irving,” and | thought of littl 
Rachel, my dead friend’s daughter, and 
resolved that the poor child should b 
saved, “you /ie when you say that you 
don’t know Donaldson—you know that 
you know him, and / know that you 
know him. I know the whole story, th: 
whole, shameful, pitiable story. I know 
that you practically ruined his life once, 
and, by God, you shan’t do it again. At 
least, not as long as the power of speech 
is still with me. Heaven knows that | 
have never been a talebearer, nor a 
scandal-monger, but if you persist in 
your determination to go to Mrs. Bron 
son’s to-night, / shall go to her this 
afternoon, and shall tell her, in all its 
unpleasant details, what I know of her 
friend, Miss Irving.” 

“And if I don’t go?’ Her voice sank 
to a whisper—her whole person seemed 
shrunken, she staggered, and would 
have fallen had I not caught hold of her 
quickly and put her in a chair. ‘What 
if I don’t go?” she whispered again. 

“There is a boat for Genoa this after 
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noon,” I said, in as businesslike a tone 
as I could muster, “I think you could 
manage to be called to Italy sud- 
denly——"’ 

“And, Allen’—her breath came in 
short, quick gasps, but I knew that she 
would not cry. She was not that type 
of woman. “Mr. Fields, is your life 


blameless? Is there no sin at your 
door 7” 
I turned toward the window. I dis- 


like catechism of any sort. 

“Perhaps vou would not be so hard 
on me if you could know what it is to 
hunger and yearn for one person day in 
and day out, night in and night out. Te 
love some one with a love so great that 
torturing, agoniz 


morning, I 


separation is misery - 
ing misery. ‘To say 
will not. To say every nght—TI must. 
I have fought this way with myself for 
two vears. When I left him—lI left him 
because I could not bear to have him 
work, and struggle, and almost starve 
himself for me. I felt that ] was a drag 
upon him—that his work, that every- 
thing suffered because I was with him. 
It was only for his sake that I regretted 
what I had been. And then I thought, 
what’s the use. anyway? He never 
could have married me. The past for- 
bade that. The year after I left him, ! 
lived in luxury; and every night I cried 
myself to sleep, always with the thought 
of Allen, Allen, Allen! For he was the 
only good man | had ever known. And 
every morning I said to myself that | 
would break away from it all. And the 
longer I waited, the harder it became. 
Then, two vears ago, I left it all—I 
disappeared utterly. 1] went to Flor- 
ence and taught [english to a few little 
Florentines. I made just enough money 
to keep body and soul together. No- 
body knew who I was—Helen Irving 
meant nothing to the few people whom 
I met. It really meant nothing to me, 
for | had leit the old name with the old 
life. Then, one day, I met Mrs. Bron- 
son, the dearest, best of women. | 
think she liked me. She was so good to 
me. She told me of her friends. One 
day she spoke of Allen Donaldson— 
then she spoke of his wife—I remember 
how the ground seemed to be slipping 


every 
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from under me when she spoke of his 
wife. What was the use of anything, 
anyway? The Donaldsons were friends 
of hers. She wished I would come to 
New York sometime—she ‘would like 
to have me meet her friends. I came 
to New York—I came because I hoped 
that I might at least see Allen. I have 
prayed night and morning, ever since 
I have been here, that I might meet him, 
speak to him. But I have not thrust 
myself upon him—I have not communi- 
cated with him in any way. Yesterday, 
when I heard Mrs. Bronson say that he 
would be one of the party to-night, | 
was so afraid that I would shout aloud 
in my joy, that I dug my nails into my 
flesh until I cried out in pain. Perhaps 
you remember that I said I had hurt my 
finger.” I remembered. “I want to see 
Allen,” Miss Irving went on, wildly, 
‘“‘see him, see him, see him! I want to 
tell him that I am not what I once was. 
I want him to know that I love him, 
that I always have loved him, that I al- 
ways shall love him. And I tell you, 
frankly, Mr. Fields,”’ and she looked me 
in the eye fearlessly, ‘that if I should 
see him, and he should say to me 
‘Come,’ I would follow him gladly to 
the ends of the earth. In a way, I am 
almost ready to thank you for what you 
have done. I think I am proving my 
love for him. I will go away this after- 
noon.” 

“The Italia sails at five,” I suggested, 
and I felt as though I were condemning 
some one to death. 

“Very well,” she said, quietly, “I will 
take it. Will you attend to everything 
for me?” 

I bowed in assent. 

“And you will tell Mrs. Bronson- 
oh, well,” and she closed her eyes wear- 
ily, “tell her anything you like except 
the truth. She was always good to me. 
And Allen,” her voice broke a little, “‘if 
you ever see Allen, tell him everything 
I have told you, every word. Promise 
me.”’ 

I promised. 

“And now, good-by, Mr. Fields,” 
said, extending her hand. 

“Good-by, Miss Irving.” 


she 


I am not in 


the habit of bestowing benedictions, but 











I said, “God bless you,” as I stooped 
over and kissed her hand. She was 
worth Rachel, and Allen, and Mrs. 


Bronson, put together. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Bronson, to me 
that evening, as I sauntered into her 
little library five minutes before dinner 
time, “thank goodness, you are still 
with us.” 

“Amen,” I responded ; ‘‘but why, par- 
ticularly ?” 

“Such a chapter of accidents and dis- 
appointments,” and Mrs. Bronson’s 


bright eyes filled with tears. “In the 
first place, Bronson came back from 
Baltimore with a sick headache, and 


has gone to bed.” 

“What a shame!” [ murmured, po 
litely and sympathetically, but with in- 
ward thanksgiving, for Bronson aggra- 
vates me almost beyond endurance. 

“Then,” Mrs. Bronson continued, ‘I 
had a telegram from Miss Irving late 
this afternoon, saying that she was sud- 
denly called to Genoa by the death of a 
friend (you know we met Miss Irving in 
Italy), and was sailing on the /talia at 
five to-day. She sent good-by to you.” 

“Well, of all disappointing things!” | 
said, with great emphasis. 

“Yes, I’m afraid you and Helen are 
fated never to know one another any 
better.” 

“So it seems,” I sighed, “and she is 
so beautiful. I’m half in love with her 
already. Weil, I trust nothing has hap 
pened to the Donaldsons,” I said, hope 
fully. 

“Tl said a chapter of accidents, didn’t 
I?” said Mrs. Bronson. “Mrs. Donald- 
son telephoned me at two o'clock that 
Allen had been called to Italy very sud- 
denly. Some relative of his, whom she 
had never heard of before, was dying, 
and had sent for him. He sailed to-day 
on the /talia.”’ 

“Damn,” I said, savagely, under my 
breath. And I thought of my miserabl; 
wasted morning. 

“What did you say?” 
sronson. 

“Too bad,” I answered, laconically, if 
not truthfully. 

“Mrs. Donaldson 


Mrs. 


queried 


seemed quite 

















broken up about it, but she said that, of 
course, Allen had to go. Poor little 
thing, she’ll be awfully lonely without 
Allen. She’s such a child! We must 
be good to her, Bobby.” 

“We certainly must,” I said, more 
warmly than the case apparently de- 
manded. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny,” said Mrs. 
Bronson, suddenly, “if he and Helen 
should meet going over?” 

“Very funny,” I answered, laughing 
grimly. Fate is a tricky jade, after all. 

“Funny, funny,” I repeated, still 
laughing, as the tragic humor of the 
whole affair swept over me. 
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“I always wanted them to meet—l 
knew they would be congenial. Even 
more so, I think, than you and Helen.” 
I thought of Helen in that one instant 
of supreme self-sacrifice, and inwardly 
said “No.” “But now,” Mrs. Bronson 
resumed, musingly, “Fate has taken it 
all right out of my hands.” 

“Fate certainly-has,” I echoed. And 
I remembered Helen’s words, “If he 
should say to me ‘Come,’ I would follow 
him gladly to the ends of the earth.” 
Clearly the command had not been 
wanting. 

Then Mrs. Bronson and I went in to 
dinner. 


tT 


SPRING IN 


THE CITY 


HE city feels like spring to-day ; 
The tall roofs smoke beneath the heat,— 
But, O, the blue hills far away! 


The curtains from wide windows sway, 
The square has not an empty seat; 
The city feels like spring to-day! 


The clean-swept avenue is gay 
With flimsier gown and lighter feet.— 
But, O, the blue hills far away! 


The children round the hydrants play, 
The flower-boy’s cry floats down the street; 
The city feels like spring to-day! 


I hear some lone hand-organ’s lay, 
lar-off, and thin, and strangely sweet,— 
But, O, the blue hills far away! 


I let my dreaming footsteps stray 
Where dusty kerb and river meet; 

The city feels like spring to-day ! 

3ut, O, the blue hills far away! 





Joun ARBUTHNOTT. 














THE FINISH OF A DEVOTEE 


By Beatrice Hanscom 


$6 PHELIA is coming to make 
, us that week’s visit she’s 
been promising,’”’ said Made- 
leine, delightedly, looking up from the 
note she had been reading. 
{ would have wagered that note was 
from Ophelia, because, even across the 
breakfast table, it was plain to be seen 


that at least one word in every line 
was underscored from*‘two to five times. 
“Good!” I said, heartily. I liked 


Ophelia. 
Ophelia is Madeleine's younger sis- 
ter, and in the days when I was indus 
triously besieging the fortress of Made- 
leine’s heart, I had regarded Ophelia, in 
her brief holidays from boarding school, 
as a genial imp, sandwiched between a 
box of Huyler’s and a callow youth. 

But when she had visited us the win- 
ter before, she struck me as a charming 
young person. 

In the first place, she was good to 
look at; tall and slender, graceful and 
dainty, and brimming over with enthu- 
siasm. 

Then, I liked the way she dressed; 
always shipshape and taut on_ the 
street, and fluffy and frilly in the house. 

But, most of all, she had won my 
heart by her interest in my collection. 

For I have a hobby for porcelains 
and potteries, and my small collection is 
the apple of my eye. 

Most of my friends regard it with 
amused tolerance or calm indifference, 
but Ophelia, although she brought to 
the subject only an unbroken ignorance, 
went into raptures over each and every 
specimen. 

That she was equally enthusiastic 
over Madeleine’s Angora kitten seemed 
just a pretty, girlish whim. 





Phe disproportionateness of feminine 
rapture has always been rather captivat- 
ing to me, 

Madeleine, ot 
idols, aS a 2Ot ye | 


but, dearly as I love Madeleine, she is 


course, rejoiced in my 
and loving wife should; 


just my finer, better sclf, and the actual 
interest of an outsider was a pleasing 
thing. 

“She is coming,” announced Madce- 
leine, after wrestling with a crisscross 


postscript till an absurd little frown 
topped off her nose like an interroga 
tion point, “in time for dinner to-night.” 

I decided to re-arrange my cabinet 
before I went downtown. 

“Here’s another postscript,” said 
\fadeleine, with a shade less enthusi 
ism. “‘I’m playing a lot of whist. 


Hope you know some good players? 
Billy,” she gasped, “we don’t know 
one!” 


“Don't be so horror-stricken,” [ said, 
amiably. “I used to play a bit myself. 
Dare say I could get it up again. Sec- 
ond hand low, third high, and there you 
are. Come and help me with the cabi- 
net, won't you?” 

I was glad I had two new pieces to 
show Ophelia, and I think I loved them 
ill the more because my penchant for 
prowling around antiquity shops always 
necessarily resulted in some small do 
iestic economies. 

The rose Du Barry cup, broken, to be 
sure, and very clumsily mended—but 
undoubtedly genuine, thank Heaven !— 
was the direct cause of my wearing my 
last winter’s overcoat. 

The other addition to my 
was a bit of Dutch pottery, old enough 
and ugly enough to have been fash- 
ioned, as I dared to hope it was, by 


treasures 
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those same Dutch potters who went to 
Dresden to aid Bottger in the good old 
days of Augustus the Strong. 

Madeleine had really insisted on my 
buying this, and had cheerfully for- 
sworn all thought of a new hat. 

Instead, she had done something 
marvelous to her last winter’s one— 
turned it, I believe—so that it was re- 
vitalized into quite the prettiest one | 
had ever seen, at least, when Madeleine 
had it on. 

When we had put the Dutch plate 
by a piece of old Meissen, whose swords 
crossed at an angle which proclaimed 
the exact period of its manufacture, 
and when we had established the Sevres 
on friendly relations with the Spode tea- 
pot which Madeleine’s aunt had sent us 
the Christmas before, we drifted into a 
long conversation apropos of the exact 
time when I first began to hope that 
Madeleine regarded me favorably. W« 
still have an absurd habit of doing 
that kind of thing, and | was late in 
getting downtown in consequence. 

Going down on the elevated, I met 
Bob Trowbridge, and told him Ophelia 
would arrive that night in time for din- 
ner. 

Bob is one of the best fellows in the 
world, with an income he cannot spend, 
and he has had a habit, for the last year, 
of dropping in at the house whenever he 
has had a leisure evening: 

He has a big steam yacht, a French 
automobile, and some Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds. He takes great interest in 
his kennels, and likes all kinds of out- 
of-door sports; but he knows absolutely 
nothing on the subject of potteries, and 
I never knew him to take the slightest 
interest in them. So I was rather sur- 
prised when he came in the office that 
same afternoon, and presented me with 
a Delft rum jug, which, he said, care- 
lessly, he’d happened to pick up, and 
thought I might like. 

I was the more surprised, because I 
had seen that identical jug for months 
in Van Antler’s window, and knew, in 
spite of the inordinate price that Van 
Antler asked for it, that it was only a 
good reproduction of an old design. 

However, I couldn't hurt Bob’s feel- 
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ings, and | was really touched by his 
doing such a thing ; so I took it with ap- 
parent pleasure, and thought 1 could 
devise some means later for removing 
it from my collection. 

I asked Bob to come up and spend 
the evening with us, but it struck me 
that he seemed a bit confused, and he 
mumbled something about coming, if 
possible. But he’s such a popular chap, 
and has so many engagements, that | 
thought very little about it. 

Ophelia was dressing for dinner 
when [ got home, and Madeleine was in 
one of her enigmatical moods when I 
showed her the jug, and she gurgled 
with laughter when I told her about it, 
and that I’d asked Bob up for the even- 
ing, but hardly thought he could come. 

But J had long since abandoned all 
idea of accounting for Madeleine’s 
moods, being content with the fact that 
she was thoroughly adorable in all of 
them. 

When Ophelia came down to dinner 
she greeted me warmly, and I thought 
her prettier than ever in her pale-blue 
gown, with a big bunch of violets, tied 
with a purple cord; but | couldn’t un- 
derstand why she wore a row of plain, 
little, round pins, with various combina- 
tions of letters stamped on them. It 
suggested those cards which stationers 
send out to enable you to select a mono- 
gram die. 

“T’m really not so much surprised, 
Ophelia,” I said, after due deliberation, 
“that you have joined the League of 
American Wheelmen, but the Christian 
Endeavor is a new light on your char- 


acter, and I can’t imagine what T. S. 
and those others stand for.” 

“Why, Billy, these are my whist 
pins,’ Ophelia enlightened me, with 


much the air of one announcing the 
Victoria Cross. “American Whist 
League, Expert’s Club, top score, and 
my team and pair pins.” 

“Don’t you mean coach and pair?” I 
ventured, but she ignored it. “We play 
all the while at home now,” she said, en- 
thusiastically. “It’s the most exciting 
thing in the world! They’ve promised 
to telegraph me about all their games 
while I’m here. Do you know Mackin- 
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tosh? I want tremendously to meet 
him. You know he has held the Not- 
tingham trophy for three years.” 

“T shouldn’t have said it was three 
years,” I began, mendaciously, but 
Madeleine’s gurgling laugh betrayed 
me. 

“There is a Riley Mackintosh,” | 
went on, rather meekly, “who has the 
next office to mine. You can’t mean 
him. Little, dried-up man—awful bore 
insurance office.” 

“T do not know about his personal 
appearance,” said Ophelia, with a touch 
of dignity, “but Riley Mackintosh in- 
vented the blue echo. He is great. | 
think,” she added, as if it was of no con- 
sequence, “that he is in an insurance 
office when he isn’t playing whist.” 

“He’s a devotee of the game, all 
right, then,” I answered, cheerfully, 
“for he doesn’t come to his office often 
enough to encourage his boy to keep it 
dusted.” 

“You must ask him up to-morrow 
night to play with Ophelia,” interposed 
Madeleine. 

“He might not want to play with 
me,” said Ophelia, with a most unac- 
customed meekness, “but it would be a 
wonderful opportunity for me to meet 
him.” 

“If that little snipe didn’t want to 
play with you I’d thrash him,” I said, 
savagely. ‘Great heavens, what do 
you think the man is made of?” 

But just then the bell rang, and Bob 
Trowbridge came in. 

“No idea I'd find you still at dinner,” 
he said, embarrassedly. “‘My watch 
must be fast.” 

“Thought that watch of yours never 
varied a second, old man,” I said, 
amiably, and I was honestly surprised 
at the look Madeleine sent me. 

“You're just in time to have some 
coffee with us,” she said to him, in her 
coziest and most friendly naanner. 

“It was nice of you not to forget my 
fondness for violets, Mr. Trowbridge,” 
this from Ophelia. 

Madeleine looked at me before I had 
a chance to speak this time, which was 
lucky ; for a great light dawned on me, 
and in consequence | stayed out of the 








conversation for several minutes, till [ 
got my bearings. In the meantime, 
Trowbridge had secured them both for 
luncheon at some country club the next 
day, and had arranged to call for them 
in his automobile. 

“And what about a little box party at 
night? There are some good things at 
the theatres now. Would you be too 
tired of me?” he asked, with a mock 
anxiety, which was half real. 

“Billy has promised to Mr. 
Mackintosh to play whist here to-mor- 
row night,” Ophelia said, firmly. 

Bob looked blank. 

“Who’s Mackintosh?” he asked. 

“Robert, [ am surprised at you,” I 
said, severely. “Can it be that you do 
not use the blue echo? You're no 
housekeeper.” 

“Do you always use it, Billy?” 
was Madeleine to the rescue. 

“There are occasions when I do not,” 
I said, with perfect truthfulness, and I 
ventured a tentative smile at Ophelia. 

“Such as your opponent’s lead,” she 
smiled back. 

I nodded. It seemed the safest thing 
to do. For some occult reason, my 
stock went suddenly to par on Ophelia’s 
bourse. 

“You and I will play these people a 
game now,” she said, beaming on me. 
“I brought my boards, I'll go and get 
them.” 

She ran upstairs, and we went into 
the den. Bob looked thoroughly de- 
jected. 

“T’m an awful duffer at cards, Mrs. 
Adams,” he said, ruefully. ‘‘Haven’t 
played whist since I was a little shaver, 
and had to play to help amuse my 
grandfather when he had the gout. The 
old gentleman always gave me two shil- 
lings to play, and then made me put it 
up as a stake, and got it back again. I 
used to think him an awful screw. 
What do you do with boards ?” he asked 
me, suddenly. 

I had been wondering myself, but I 
avoided Madeleine’s eye. 

“Just another name for cards,” I said, 
airily. ‘“Boards—pasteboards—a mere 
localism.” 

As it turned out, it was a pity I said 


ask 


This 
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this so quickly, for Ophelia came in just 
then, with her arms full of square, black 
boards, each containing a pack of cards. 

It seemed a good time to create a di- 
version: 

“Do you see how well your rum jug 
looks in the cabinet?” I asked Bob. 
“Ophelia, I’ve three new treasures to 
show you. What do you think of the 
one ‘next the Spode teapot?” 

“Speaking of Spode, reminds me,” 
said Ophelia, dramatically, holding one 
of the boards lovingly in her hands, and 
not even glancing at the cabinet. 
“Spades were trumps the other night. 
My partner held king, knave, and ace 
was turned to his left. I led low, and 
he put on the king.” 

Her tone suggested a tragedy. 

“Dear, dear,’ I murmured diplomat- 
ically. 

“We'll have clubs for trumps,” she 
went on, settling into her chair in a 
businesslike way, and fishing her 
cards deftly out of their compartment. 
“I hope you’re not a short-suiter ?” 

“No, indeed,” I assured her, but I 
was beginning to be a bit uncomfort- 
able: That pile of boards looked so for- 
midable, and Ophelia had such an air of 
responsibility. 

It is impossible for me to tell just what 
was the matter with that game. Ophe- 
lia reproached me on successive hands 
with (1) forcing her when she dis- 
carded an eight, (2) playing a false 
card—they were all playing me false— 


(3) not returning her trump lead, (4) 
holding up a master card. This last 


turned out to be a miserable ace, that 
had been unprincipled enough to slip 
behind another card, and which, in con- 
sequence, I never saw until late in the 
gyame., 

But on the fifth board, when Bob 
said, reflectively, “Let’s see, do you have 
to follow suit?” she really turned pale. 

“Do you know, my good people,” she 
said, with a smile that seemed to con- 
tain some heroic elements, “I believe 
I’ve too bad a headache to duplicate 
even these boards to-night. If you'll 
excuse me, I think I’d better go and 
see if I can’t. sleep it off.” 

We sat like criminals until we heard 


her door close. Then Madeleine came 
around the table, and put a comforting 
hand on our disconsolate shoulders. 

“Cheer up,” she said gayly. “What 
difference does it make if you can’t rec- 
ognize a master card, and Bob doesn’t 
follow suit, and I haven’t the ghost of 
an idea what the blue echo is!’ Each to 
his taste! Whist is not mine. Neither 
could I pick out a horse for Bob, nor 
you an automobile ; neither of you could 
trim a hat; and Ophelia falls by the 
wayside on the subject of potteries—oc- 
casionally, at least.” 

“She thinks, 


‘The mark is but the maker’s stamp, 
A cup’s a cup for a’ that,’” 


[ murmured bitterly, and pride in my 
own sarcasm made me feel better. 

“What you both need,” said Made- 
leine, impressively, “is a good cigar and 
a Scotch high-ball; and you’d better 
have it in the dining-room, where you 
can’t see this funeral pyre.” 

And Madeleine, as usual, was right. 

The ensuing week was the most de- 
pressing one I have ever spent. Ophelia 
refused to make any evening engage- 
ments until I had seen Mackintosh, and 
I haunted his office until the dejected 
office boy began to regard me as a pos- 
sible applicant for a policy. 

When I finally found him, he said he 
couldn’t give an evening to one-table 
play, but he invited Ophelia to be his 
pair partner on Saturday night at the 
Sarah Battle Club; an invitation which 
Ophelia accepted with a pious joy, such 
as she might have shown had Peter in- 
vited her inside the heavenly gates. 

In the meantime, she decided, she 
ought to play a practice game every 
night. So Madeleine, by a lavish use of 
the telephone, and her best note paper, 
managed to secure among our casual 
acquaintances a series of super-intelli- 
gent people, to whom the blue echo and 
the rotary discard were mere child’s 
play. 

The florist’s wagon stopped regularly 
every morning with violets, and Bob 
appeared just as regularly a little later 
to take Ophelia and Madeleine for a 
spin or to some club for lunch. 
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He presented Ophcli: ith a dachs- 
hund, which he taught surreptitiously 
to growl whenever he saw a_ whist 


board; but that intelligent animal went 
too far in his desire to please, and 
chewed one up, which caused Ophelia 
to banish him to the kitchen for a sea- 
son. 

But during this brief time of levity |] 
was at the office, and every night after 
dinner Madeleine and I were exiled to 
the second story, for the lower floor had 
to be kept in a funereal hush, so as not 
to disturb the rigor of the game 

wan-eyed Ophelia came t 
fast every morning, and told us the talk 


break- 


of various delinquencies of the night be- 
fore. 

Talk of the English taking their 
pleasures sadly! 

The great night finally came, and 


Bob and I drove down to the club with 
Ophelia, and arranged to call for her at 
eleven 

She sat rapt and silent all the way, 
with her hands clasped in her lap, and 
so entirely “a thing apart” that we could 
do no less than respect her mood; and 
she swept up the steps to the club with 
the exalted expression of a young nun 
taking her vows. 

Mackintosh met us at 
introductions 


the door, and 
took place. 
we heard 
“The club 


the necessary 
“T’m glad you on 
him say, as we turned away. 
rules arc i ‘ 

‘Conceited ass 


a&re tim 


very rigid. 
iss 


said Bob, vindic- 
tively. 

When we opened the club door again, 
precisely at eleven, we found a haggard 
Ophelia, already swathed in her wraps 
and waiting for us. Mackintosh deliv- 
ered her into our hands with the air of 

ge who has just pronounced a life 
sentence. She was trembling when |] 
put her in the carriage, and her first 
words came with a sob. 

“I can’t talk about it—it’s too awful!” 

“Great heavens, Ophelia! What’s 
the matter?” I asked, in honest alarm. 
“i revoked!” she moaned, “on the 
very first hand, and he just put his head 
on the table and groaned! After that, 
J played any way.” 

I am J that the 


ashamed to confess 
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friendly darkness hid a grin on my face, 
but Bob swung himself over to the. back 
seat, and took her in his arms, as 
though she had been a child. 

“Don’t you dare to ery, my darling,” 
he said, “or I'll go back and. break his 
‘onfounded neck. Give it up, all this 
fuss and worry. Heavens, I can make 
you happier than that! What you need 
s to be taken care of, dear, and I could 
0 it so well. Marry me, and we'll go 
for a nice long cruise on the yacht. You 
shall have lots of pretty yachting togs— 
sunshine and salt air—and love, sweet- 
1 


heart”’—the big voice shook—“‘love 
most of all.’ 

[ held my breath until] I began to 
grow purple in the face. Then I heard 


()phelia give a contented little sigh 
“Bob, you're very restful!” she said. 
“Billy,” that 

young man, ‘‘you’ll find a fine view from 

that farther window.” 
But, as I obediently turned my head, 

I heard that soft sound and silence that 


remarked energetic 


made my own lover-heart go tugging 
away at its strings. 
I coughed discreetly. 


‘As the young person’s chaperon,” | 
began, meekly, but Bob stretched out a 
big, brown hand for one of mine, and 
Ophelia put out a small, white one for 
the other, and so, like happy children, 
we drove home. 

Madeleine and the dachshund 
out into the hall to meet us. 

“How was the game?” she inquired, 
genially. 

“The game?” stammered Ophelia. 

“T suppose there was a game,” said 
Madeleine, with a touch of dignity. 

“Oh, the whist?” said Ophelia, light- 


came 


ly. “I lost.” And she went serenely 
into the den. 

“And 1 won, Mrs. Adams,” laughed 
Bob, triumphantly, grasping Made- 


leine’s hands in his. 

Then he, too, went into the den, and 
the socially untrained dachshund fol- 
lowed him. 

Madeleine and I sat on the stairs, and 
talked it over for a discreet interval; 
and when we finally went in, Ophelia 
was seated in the biggest armchair in 
front of the grate fire. 
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The dachshund lay at her feet, with 
one paw on her skirt, and Bob, flushed 
and exultant, was just adding to the 
cheerful blaze the last of the whist 
boards. 

“Speaking of hearts, reminds me,” I 


—suppose she should choose the rose 
Du Barry. 

“If I can have the one I truly want,” 
she said, slowly, “I think I’d rather 
have the rum jug, because Bob gave it 
to you.” 





“You shall have it,”’ said I, with due 
solemnity. “In fact, it is what I myself 
should have chosen for you.” 

I took it out of the cabinet, and laid 
it on her lap. 

“Queer thing to start housekeeping 
with—empty,” laughed Bob. 


said, “that I shall have to give you two 
young people a wedding present one of 
these days. Ophelia, you shall choose 
from my collection the one thing you 
prefer.” 

She hesitated, and I confess I suffered 
a horrid pang. Suppose it didn’t work 


es 


ON SAMAR BEACH 


N Samar beach, when sun was high 
And palm leaves beat the windy six; 
[ loafed, to watch brown hands that plied 
The native loom, where, shining wide, 
The silky silver held my eye. 


She called it—well, [ wouldn't try 
To say the name as she did; I 
Could only think of you, and see 
You, dimpling and sparkling buoyantly 
In blue and silver, like the tide 
On Samar beach. 


And, if I leaned against an arm 

Like living bronze, or touched a warm 
Soft mouth, I closed my eyes and drew 
My breath sharp, dreaming it was you 
Instead of Sifa, by the palm. 


Wherefore I send the silly blue, 

Cost of a word, a kiss or two— 
Across a continent and sea 

To one who makes a fool of me, 

lo please her for an evening through 


Sweetheart, accept these verses few, 
Accept the situation, too. 
(Stone broke—it’s damnably slow!) 


But still I can’t wade home, you know! 
And somehow life must be got through 
On Samar beach! 
Lucta CHAMBERLAIN. 

































THE BLOOD OF 


By Henry 


M ISS ELINOR TOWNSEND re- 
garded her vis-d-vis with a du- 
bious displeasure. 

“If you really must have something 
concrete, Eric, we will say that it is be- 
cause you lack force. The man whom 
I marry must be a positive entity, and 
his thoughts and ideas and general be- 
havior be innate; he must not absorb 
them from the medium around him as 
a jellyfish absorbs floating particles 
from the water. Such an individual is 
rare, I admit, but they do exist and 
when I find one x 

“He will probably be already mar- 
ried,” interrupted the man, lazily. “It 
needs adversity to bring out character, 
Elinor. You are asking too much of the 
human male protoplasm in the plastic 
stage. I suppose it’s a natural sequence 
of your four-year attack of collegiate 
educationitis. Before you went to 
Wellesley you used to be fond of flow- 
ers; you are still, but your fondness 
doesn’t keep you from pulling them to 
pieces petal by petal and criticisin; the 
way they’re put together.” 

A flush crept into the girl’s cheek, and 
resting her elbow on the coaming, she 
dropped her chin in her hand and gazed 
thoughtfully at the man who was 
sprawled gracefully across the stern 
sheet of the boat, playing idly with the 
inert tiller. 

Over their heads the boat’s tall sin- 
gle sail fluttered soothingly as the long 
swell gently swayed the tapering mast 
and a lazy creak droned intermittently 
from the chafing of the jaws of the gaff. 
About them lay a summer haze that had 
almost blotted out the shore astern, and 
the weight of the humid air seemed try- 
ing to resist their efforts to breathe. 
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Both felt the oppression, but despite 
their higher educations neither was suf- 
ficiently versed in the elementary teach- 
ing of the sea to read its true sig- 
nificance. Striking back at the irrita- 
tion, the cause of which she could not 
locate, the girl renewed the discussion. 

“The trouble is, Eric, you are so in- 
determinate; you have no definite out- 
line of your own, like——” 

“The jellyfish,” supplied the man, 
sadly. “I know it, Elinor. At college 
they used to say that I was cursed with 
good-nature ig 

“It isn’t good-nature as much as it is 
a sort of apathy. Men jostle you on the 
street and servants treat you slight- 
ingly; why, even the waiters never 
bother to thank you for a tip 
“But they usually serve me _ pretty 
well i 

“‘That’s because you look as if you 
were accustomed to having the best of 
everything, and they serve you well 
from professional pride! No!— 
the trouble. lies in your indifference 
—or indecision, I have never been 
quite able to decide which it is.” She 
paused and looked at him with the 
anger which one usually feels toward a 
person on whose account one has be- 
haved ungracefully. 

The man smiled back at her cheer- 
fully. While his qualities may have left 
much to be desired, there was certainly 
no outward and visible sign of their 
lack. He was fair, broad in the upper 
part of his back, and he wore a smile 
as he wore the loose-fitting coat which 
concealed the latent power underneath. 
The usual languor of his movements 
was almost as deceptive as the smile that 
always played about his eyes. 

















“You were thirty-five years old last 
month,” the girl proceeded, with an 
effort to justify the pique which the 
man had taken unprotestingly, ‘and 
what have you ever accomplished ?” 

“It was all accomplished for me!” 
drawled the man, sadly. ‘“There doesn’t 
seem to be any breeze—suppose I go 
down and fire up and make you some 
tea,” 

The girl regarded him for a moment 
with hopeless disapproval; then 
shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“Very well,” resignedly, “you are at 
least consistent. No breeze—no prog- 
ress—no getting on—therefore, tea!” 

The man swung himself into the 
cockpit with an easy undulation that 
masked the strength and museular co- 
ordination of his motion. 

“T am also philosophic. I can’t make 
the breeze—but I can make tea.” 

He dropped into the cabin, and the 
girl picked up a book that was lying 
on the thwart. For a while she turned 
the pages, and then, laying down the 
book, gazed at the misty horizon ahead, 
which was suspiciously near. Light 
tinklings and a cheerful whistle marked 
the preparations going on_ below. 
Slowly the shadows grew undefined, 
and a sense of imperceptible gloom and 
oppression caused her suddenly to look 
up and around her. 

“Eric!” she called, 
looks so queerly !” 

A yellow head emerged through the 
hatch and the man cast a quick glance 
about them. A flat, oily stagnation lay 
on the face of the ocean, and the sun- 
light had grown sick and weakly. - Far 
astern, the sand cliffs of Cape Cod were 
enshrouded in a gloomy haze that dark- 
ened as they watched. A low rumble, 
rather felt than heard, seemed to grow 
up out of the sea, and suddenly a 
crooked flash gleamed through the mist 
and outlined the edges of heavy cloud 
banks over the Highland light. 
“We’re going to catch a 





“come up! It 


thunder- 


storm, I’m afraid,” said Eric, quietly. 
“Don’t be alarmed, Elinor. 
her down.” 

The big sail was quickly lowered and 
reefed to its smallest dimensions. 


I'll snug 


Be- 
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fore this work was finished there had 


fallen a darkness almost of night, 
through which constant lightning 
flashed and the heavy reverberations 


were continuous. The man’s cheerful 
whistle as he worked seemed weakly 
blasphemous, but his blue eyes had 
grown brightly alert. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,” he said, 
reassuringly, “I have driven the old 
girl through thunderstorms galore!” 

She turned to him a face as pallid as 
the eerie light on the white scrap of sail. 

“T can’t help being frightened, Eric. 
There is fright in the air you breathe 
just before a storm like this—but I’m 
not going to be foolish! I'll do just as 
you tell me.” 

“That’s the talk. Now to start with, 
go down below and slip off that skirt 
and climb into those oilers and a sou’- 
wester. I'll rig out when you come 
up.” 

She obeyed without a word, and a 


few minutes later emerged fully 
equipped for the coming conflict. The 


man was but an instant in preparing 
for the fray, and together they watched 
the wild transformation that was going 
on about them. 

The somberness above the shore grew 
black, and suddenly a great yellow cloud 
of sand and dust was whirled, gyrating, 
high in air. A white, tossing line be- 
came apparent on the sea astern; then 
suddenly the shore was completely 
blotted out. A hot puff—then another 
struck their faces and the air was sud- 
denly sweet with the odor of cedars and 
growing things upon the land. Quickly 
the man dropped the fragment of sail 
and threw some stops about it. 

“We'll take this with a bare pole,” he 
called, cheerfully, over his shoulder. 

A quicker and colder puff struck the 
catboat and the rush of wind roared 
over their heads. The next instant it 
seemed as if a giant hand had crushed 
them down into the sea. The surface 
of the water was lifted in layer after 
layer, and with an appalling clamor the 
squall broke upon them in all its fury. 
The weight of wind upon the bare mast 
listed the heavy boat until the leeward 
deck was awash and the flying water 
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gave the impression that she was being 
swallowed up. The next instant she 
was off before it, tearing along with the 
driving spray. 

Then a catastrophe occurred. A 
wedge of the wind forced itself into 
the bight of the ill-secured sail, and with 
a roar it burst from the gaskets and 
leaped upward in a great bellying bal- 
loon. 3efore there was time to let 
go the sheet the boat seemed carried 
bodily into the air and then plunged for- 
ward, burying her bows to the foot of 
the mast. A crashing, rending, tearing 
report that was mingled with the crash 
of the thunder followed, and mast and 


sail were torn away -bodily, leaving a 
short, jagged stump. The lightened 
boat struggled upward. 


“All right!’ shouted the man to the 
terrified girl. ‘‘She’ll be now as 
soon as she swings. That 
will hold her head on!” 

“But what can we do?” she called in 
his ear. “‘How can we sail back——”’ 

“T can rig up something when this 
blows out. No danger now!” 

His wet, flashing smile gave the lie 
to the chaos about, and the girl became 
suddenly content. The boat had swung 
head on to the wind and, held by the 
accidental sea-anchor, became quiet. 
The man pointed to the cabin and the 
girl went below, where he followed her 
as soon as he had satisfied himself that 
all was as secure as might be. 

A pale face and a pair of large, 
frightened eyes met his as he entered 
the cabin. 

“Look,” said the girl, faintly, and 
pointed downward. The short, quick 
motion of the boat was swashing an inch 
of water over the flooring. 

The man quickly turned his back to 
the girl as he glanced down at his feet. 
He knew that none of the flying spind- 
rift had entered the cabin, and the cock- 
pit was scuppered. 

“Elinor,” he 
our mast carried away it 
started a leak. I will try to find it, and 
in the meantime take this bucket and 
bail into the cockpit!” 

The girl’s eyes bravely met his. “ 
pose you can’t, Eric?” 


Cas) 


W reckage 


said, quietly “When 


must have 


Sup- 
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“Then, my dear, we will have to bail 
quite steadily until this squall blows out 
and I[ can rig a sail to take us in, but we 
will undoubtedly fall in with something 
before many hours. Everything going 
up and down the coast rounds Cape 
Cod.” 

He got up one of the floor planks, and 
both experienced a secret shock at the 
depth of black, washing water under 
their feet, which made any location of 
the leak impossible. For a while Eric 
made pretense of an investigation which 
he knew to be useless, and allowed the 
girl to bail, as he felt that fatigue was 
better than inert contemplation of their 
danger. The effect of the bailing was 
inappreciable. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when the squall had broken and by 
nightfall the sky had cleared, but 
wind had settled into a hard, steady 
blow from the westward. The sun set 
on a frothing, tossing waste of waters, 
and before it grew dark the Highland 
light was blinking coldly against 
windy sky. Eric had encouraged Elinor 
to bail as he wished her to grow tired 
enough to sleep through the arduous 
night before them, for with any relaxa- 
tion of their efforts the ripples ran 
deeper and deeper at every heavy roll. 

Soon the darkness came, and Eric 
rigged a light from an oar lashed to 
the stump of the mast. When he went 
below he took the bucket from Elinor’s 
hands, and the smile of weary hopeless- 
she gave him was like a_ knife 
through his heart, but he smiled back 
encouragingly. 

“Now, oh queen, if you will gra- 
ciously transfer your attentions to that 
starboard locker, we will regale our 
weary frames with sardines and deviled 
ham, and our souls with pleasant con 
verse, these rythmic motions which I am 
performing being entirely automatic and 
without——” 

It was tactfully intended, but cir 
cumstances, if sufficiently potent, will 
triumph over tact. Pride prevented the 
outburst of tears which would have been 
Nature’s way of easing the strain, and 
the higher education, which was, how- 
ever, not sufficiently high to be above an 


th, > 
the 


the 


ness 











effort to improve upon Nature, diverted 
the emotion into anger. 

“How do you dare.” she cried, “to 
sit there and make a joke of a situation 
like this! You lie about indolently until 
the squall comes up, then, smile and say 
it is all right when the mast is blown 
away, and now when the boat is leaking 
so fearfully that if we stop bailing we 
will sink, you joke about it. Haven't 
you any spirit or—or——” 

Nature triumphed at this point and 
the girl burst into a storm of tears. 

The man stopped his bailing long 
enough to go to the locker and get out 
some food which, under his quiet in 
sistence, the girl finally consented to eat; 
then he went to the other locker where 
there was a bottle of whiskey and on an 
upper shelf a little box of medicines 
such as are provided for small cruising 
hoats. Behind the shelter of his broad 
shoulders he tipped into the glass a little 
white heap of powder from a_ bottle 
marked ‘“Trional.’’ He filled the bot 
tom of the glass with the whiskey and 
allowed it to stand. This done he re 
sumed his bailing. 

In sorrow and dejection the girl had 
finished a slight but much needed sup- 
per. She interrupted the man who was 
conversing genially upon their absolute 
certainty to be picked up on the follow 
ing dav. 

“Will you forgive me for what I just 
said, Eric?” 

He looked tenderly at the tired, tear- 
stained but beautiful face. 

“On one condition,’ he answered, 
briskly, “that you drink a little whiskey 
and water and take a nap.” 

“Why the whiskey and water?’ she 
asked. 

“Because you will not sleep without 
it.” For a moment she hesitated. 

“Very well—but I will not sleep long. 
and when I wake up you must let me 
bail. Will you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, 
vou wake up.” 


quietly, “when 


The cold, blue light of early morning 
was glimmering thinly through the 
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ports when the girl awoke. She was 
lying in the same position, but was cov- 
ered from head to foot with a heavy 
blanket. Her first conscious impression 
was of a machine-like object which 
rythmically rose and fell. As the mist 
gradually cleared from her mind she 
saw that it was Eric, and that still he 
bailed as he was bailing when she had 
dropped asleep the night before. 

“Eric!” she gasped, as the awful con- 
viction that she had slept the night 
through, slowly possessed her. ‘Oh, 
why didn’t you wake me?” 

He turned to her a cheerful face in 
which any signs of the arduous night 
were singularly lacking. 

‘That wasn’t in the contract,” he said, 
with a smile, ‘‘you were to relieve me 
when you woke up, now having awak- 
ened you may relieve me while I get 
some breakfast, but first I want to take 
a look around.” He steped up into the 
cockpit and a moment later she heard 


him shout: “Come up here, Elinor, 
never mind the old bucket.” 
With a slight dizziness which she at- 


tributed to the motion of the boat, she 
made her way on deck. The sun was 
just rising with a veil before its face 
and from a clear, hard, Western sky the 
wind was blowing in humming blasts. 
The boat was pitching sluggishly in a 
short white-rimmed head sea, but the 
soul of the entire scene, to Elinor’s eves, 
was a small bark-rigged vessel not a 
mile away, which was bearing down 
upon them with a white mass of froth 
fiving from under her bulging bows. 
“What did I tell vou, dear?” cried 
Eric, gleefully, ‘‘they must have seen 
that,” he pointed to a small reversed en- 
sign that was flying from the jurymast. 
Side by side and in silence they 
watched the approach of the vessel. 
When close aboard she rounded to and 
a moment later a boat which had been 
dropped on the leeward side came crawl- 
ing around under her stern, headed for 
them and was quickly alongside. There 
were three men at the oars and one at 
the tiller. They gaped at the castaways 
without comment. 
“Good-morning,” 
man in the stern, whe 


said Eric, to the 
looked rather like 
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a Penobscot Indian. The man stared 
unwinkingly. 

“How-do,” he returned, gutturally, 
then continued in precisely the same 
tone and without pause, ‘“Jump-in— 
plenty-wind—much-hurry !” 

“Can’t you tow in my boat?” asked 
Eric, mildly, “you're entitled to salvage, 
you know, and one man in her can keep 
her dry 

“Never-mind—jump-in — all-right — 
no-can-stop!”” droned the Indian, mo- 
notonously, then seeing Eric hesitate, 
he burst out with an odd fierceness, 
“S’pose you be dam-fool!—drown an- 
be-dam?” then with a snarl at his 
wooden-faced crew he cried with the 
“down-East” drawl, ‘“C-a-ahst off!’ 

“Hold on,” cried Eric, in amazement. 
“You're not going to leave us, are you? 
Jump in Elinor,” he added, hurriedly, 
“this chap doesn’t understand me. [ll 
talk to the captain when we get aboard.” 

They scrambled into the boat, climb- 
ing over the squat, stolid crew as if they 
had been so many pieces of freight. 
Eric spoke once or twice to the taciturn 
coxswain, but the only reply he could 
get was a grunt. 

“Make him answer you, Eric,’ said 
Elinor, a trifle sharply, for the man’s 
rudeness angered her. 

“Wait until we get aboard, Elinor,” 
replied Eric, quietly, and they relapsed 
into silence. 

The girl looked curiously at the three 
men who were pulling. All were short, 
swarthy, loosely hung and thickly built. 
Two were of the usual type of seaboard 
French Canadians and appeared to be 
brothers from their strong resemblance. 
The bowman was smaller and darker, 
with thick, black curly hair and a hooked 
nose. He wore crescent-shaped gold 
earrings and had a gaudy, but very un- 
clean sash about his waist. 

As they pulled up alongside of the 
bark, some orders were shouted in a 
thin, querulous voice, and at the same 
time the face of a very old man ap- 
peared over the rail. 

“Hurry up—hurry up, Baptiste,” he 
whined. “Fust thing ye know ye’'ll hev 
the skipper up an’ thar’ll be hell ter 
pay!” 




















































The coxswain growled back a disre- 
spectful answer, and clutching the after- 
chains with one hand, grabbed Elinor 
roughly by the arm with the other, and 
pushed her violently at the short sea 
ladder hanging over the side. 

“Let go!” cried the girl, angrily. i 
“Eric, he’s hurting my arm.” 

“Let go of the lady’s arm, please,” 
said Eric, quietly, “she can get up 
alone!” 

“Ah-h-h  git-up—git-up!" growled 
the man. Elinor seized the ladder and 
Eric followed her in silence. As they 
stepped on the deck they were met by 
a very old man who, in spite of his 
advanced years, seemed remarkably 
active. 

“Haow do—haow do!” he mumbled, 
with a senile quaver in his voice. 
“Blowed off shore and dismasted in th’ 
squall last evenin’, weren't ye?- 
Reckined so,” he turned to the mon at 
the wheel. 

“Sou’wes’ ’n_ b’west!” he whined, 
complainingly. ‘‘Peter,” he called, “tell 
thet dum cook ter come here!” 

“Are you the mate, sir?” asked Eric, 
“because I thought you might care to 
tow in my boat, as re 

“Tow nawthin’!” interrupted the old 
man. “Yes, young feller—I’m the mate 
o’ this bark—an’ it’s downright lucky 
fer you thet I was on deck and not the 
skipper is 

He was interrupted by a curt “Qu’ 
voules-vous?” at his elbow. Eric and 
Elinor started in wonder. Behind them 
stood a man who appeared to be over 
seven feet in height and built on some-- 
thing of the general lines of a giraffe. 
He was thin to emaciation, and his great 
height was modified by a double stoop— 
one at the junction of his neck with his 
body which threw his head forward in a 
sinister way, and the other at the middle 
of his spine. To accentuate his gro- 
tesqueness he was also an albino, and 
his pink eyes shone from a face full of 
malevolence. 

“Jean,” said the old mate, nervously, 
“this here gal an’ feller was 

A sudden change had come upon the 
grotesque cook, and turning abruptly he 
slunk away forward where he disap- 
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peared through the hatch like a great 
white spider. The mate turned quickly 
and his jaw dropped, while his horny, 
withered old hand fumbled nervously at 
his lips. 

“God-a-mighty !” he mumbled, “‘thar’s 
the skipper. Thought he was fixed fer 
th’ next tew days er I never would ha’ 
huv to!” His voice broke suddenly, 
and he began to sob in sheer nervous 
ness, while a sort of senile palsy shook 
the bent old legs. Suddenly he grasped 
Eric by the arm. 

“Stand by me, young feller—say ez 
haow yew was in a pullin’-boat an’ we 
jes’ luffed a little an’ picked ye up 
He’d kill me if he knew as haow I'd 
stopped ter lower!” 

Eric glanced at the mate with the 
quick suspicion that he was raving, and 
indeed the vague idea had entered his 
head that they had boarded a vessel 
manned by lunatics. Suddenly Elinor 
gave a quick tug at his sleeve. 

“Look, Eric!” she whispered. 

The bark was of an old-fashioned 
type with t’gallant-forecastle, low in the 
waist, and high poop. They were stand 
ing just under the break of the raised 
quarter-deck and Eric was facing for 
‘ard. As Elinor tugged at his sleeve 
he glanced over his shoulder, and looked 
into the ugliest face that he had ever 
seen. 

Just above him, with his shaggy head 
pitched forward between his heavy, 
hunched shoulders, his thick, bowed legs 
spread well apart, and his great gnarled 
hands hanging by the thumbs which 
were hooked into his trousers’ pockets, 
was a gorilla-like figure who stood and 
stared at them balefully. The bestial- 
ity of his face was accentuated by the 
glimpses they got of it through a black 
mangy beard, and its most prominent 
features were a pair of thick blue lips 
and a large wen over the left eye. His 
nationality might have been anything. 

As Eric looked at this man he was 
conscious of an odd tightening of his 
muscles, and a queer sensation of prick- 
ling that seemed to run up his spine 
and bristled the short, cropped hair on 
the back of his head. For a moment he 
stared at him half fascinated, then 
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glanced quickly at Elinor. The girl was 
deathy pale, and as Eric’s eyes fell on 
her, she caught a quick, sharp breath, as 
if in pain. The incident brought back 
his self-possession and he turned 
squarely to the vulpine captain, who 
was still watching them in silence. 

“Captain,” said Eric, politely, ‘we 
were blown off shore yesterday, and 
your mate here has just picked us up 
out of a small boat ” he hesitated. 
rather falteringly, for the utter lack of 
responsiveness in the man’s unwinking 
stare made it difficult to go on. 

“Where are you bound, captain?” 
asked Eric, with an effort. The ques- 
tion was utterly ignored. Eric turned 
to the senile mate. 

“Where are you bound?” 
softly. 

“B’B’Bweenas Ayers,’ mumbled the 
old man through his trembling fingers. 

Eric turned to the captain and as he 
started to speak was again conscious of 
the queer tingling that ran over his 
scalp. 

“Captain, we want to get home as 
quickly as possible. I will pay you what 
you ask to set us ashore at the nearest 
port—or if you had rather ’ again 
he paused, for the livid eyes above him 
were fixed on Elinor with a gaze that 
was insupportable. Suddenly the cap- 
tain beckoned to the quarter-deck with a 
curt gesture. 

“Yump up here, gell,” he ordered, 





he asked, 





thickly. He turned to Eric. “Git 
for’ard, you.” 
There was a second’s pause, then 


something swept past Elinor with the 
soft, cling-footed spring of a panther, 
and a lithe figure in sea-bedraggled 
ducks had leaped to the quarter-deck. 
With a snarl of rage the captain 
swung in his tracks and threw up two 
enormous arms, but the figure in white 
slipped under one of them; there came 
the slap and jar of a_heavily-landed 
blow, then another, and the grotesque 
figure of the burly captain whirled half- 
way around and fell heavily across a 
skylight. At the same instant Eric had 
jumped for the rail and wrenched a 
heavy belaying pin from the mizzen rig- 
ging, but before he had tugged it free 
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the man at the wheel had darted at him 
like a terrier. 

“Eric! Look out!” screamed Elinor. 
He heard her and turned just in time, 
for the bowman in the boat, who had re- 
lieved the wheel on coming aboard, was 
at him knife in hand. 

With a quick instinct which told him 
that this was a fight with everything 
within reach, Eric met him as he rushed, 
half bent, with a heavy kick in the chest 
that stretched him gasping on the deck, 
and none too soon, for the captain was 
struggling to his feet and groping for a 
weapon. 

Before he could succeed Eric 
in on him and landed tw 
blows with the pin, one 
and the other on the 
which dropped hin 


ing. 


sprang 
crushing 

across the face 
top of the head 


le SS and ble ed- 


sens | 


“Come up here quick, Elinor!” called 
Eric, and although the voice was that 
of some one else, she obeved him 


swiftly. 

The crew had gathered for’ard in a 
questioning, murmuring knot. Eric 
spied in the waist the heavy iron brake 
of the primitive hand pump. 

He glanced for a moment at the man 
whom he had kicked and who was lying 
on his side breathing heavily, with the 
blood trickling from his mouth. Then 
he dropped lightly into the waist, se- 
cured the iron bar, and was back.on 
the quarter-deck in an instant. The old 
mate was still standing in the same spot, 
mumbling and doddering. 

“Look out, Elinor,” said Eric, in the 
same odd, thick voice. She stepped 
aside and he picked up the body of the 
prostrate helmsman and threw him off 
the poop onto the deck below, where he 
lay, sprawling grotesquely. For a mo- 
ment Eric leaned on the skylight, breath- 
ing heavily and glaring forward with 
bloodshot eyes; then suddenly straight- 
ening up he called raucously: 

“One of you hands come aft here!” 
There was a slight pause and no one 
moved. Eric burst into a fury. 

“Won't come, eh—then, by God, [ll 
go for you 

Before the dazed girl at his side knew 
what was about to happen he had leaped 


into the waist at a bound and was run- 
ning forward, roaring maledictions at 
every step and brandishing the iron bar 
above his head. The group of sailors 
hesitated, wavered, then broke suddenly 
and with one accord dived for the fore- 
castle hatch. The Indian, Baptiste, 
alone hesitated and leaped nimbly back 
as Eric swung a crushing blow at the 
shoulders of the last man disappearing 
down the companionway. From the 
other side of the windlass the man eyed 
him fearsomely. 

“What want?” he croaked. 


You, vou dog! 


snarled Eric. fu- 


rious Before the sailor, quick as he 
was, could evade him he had vaulted 
over the cumbersome machinery, and so 
quickly that the man had not a chance 


to use his knife, jammed his head bacl 
against the stock of the anchor and 
| 


hammer bl 


landed half a dozen trip 
upon his face and throat; then shifting 
his hand to the collar he started forward 
again, dragging the man in one hand 
and his bar in the other. Right up the 
] the quarter-deck he went, 
and threw his bleeding victim in a heap 


Ows 


ladder ont 


} 


at the foot of the vacant wheel which 
was kicking idly from the shock of the 
choppy sea. 

“Get on your feet and steer, vou 
swine!” growled Eric. The man strug- 
gled to his feet and steadied himself 


weakly by the spokes. 

‘*How-steer ?” he whined. 

“Head her in for the land, damn vou, 
and sail her right, do vou hear, or 
mash your head in!” 

The man turned the spokes slowly, 
while the blood trickled from i 
little Eric called to the still 
doddering mate. 





his face i 
streams. 
“Get some of those hounds up to trin 
sail—wake up, old man: ge 
out, and tell ‘em if thev don’t come on 
the jump, I'll come after them myself— 
wake up, do you hear me?” 


root em 


For a moment the old man stared va 
cantly: then With a start he came to 
himself and shambled forward with fal 
tering steps. They heard his voice 
whining into the forecastle, and one by 
one the men emerged and gazed fur- 
tively about them. The old mate hob- 








THE BLOOD OF 
bled aft, the men following in trepida- 
tion. Custom, which is stronger than 
logic, dictated that orders come from 
the quarter-deck rather than from the 
man. A quavering command was given 
by the old mate and the crew went about 
their work with a stolid indifference 
that was belied by their stealthy glances 
aft. 

Elinor had sunk down in a helpless 
little heap against the bulwarks, and 
Eric, leaning on his bar, watched the men 
in gloomy silence. His eyes were blood- 
shot and his face drawn and haggard. 
Once or twice he brushed his hand 
across his forehead. From the inani 
mate heap on the skylight there escaped 
an occasional groan. The sailor in the 
waist had crawled away. 

For an hour they sailed in silence 
while the line of shore ahead grew grad 
ually more distinct. Eric glanced for 
an instant at Elinor, then savagely 
hailed one of the man who was stand- 
ing dumbly near the mainmast. 


“Tell that rabbit-faced freak of a 
cook to bring us some coffee and bis- 
cuits—cabin stores, mind yvou—and to 
be quick about it, if he knows what's 
good for him!” 

The man stared uncertainly. — Eric 


whipped up the belaying pin which was 
lying on the deck at his feet. 

“By God!” he raved, furiously, “get 
a move on ye—d'ye hear?” He drew 
back the heavy pin and sent it whirling 


with all of his strength and_ skill, 
and it was only the man’s quick 
drop that saved him. He fled away for- 


ward, while his mates looked askance at 
the raging figure above them. Soon the 
cook brought the food which he carried 
to them with a cringe in his grotesque 
figure that would have been ridiculous 
at any other time. 

They ate—the girl with effort; Eric 
ravenously, and as they were eating 
they were hailed by the mate. 

“Boat dead ahead, sir—appears to be 
lobsterin’.”’ 

Eric looked up heavily over the rough 
bowl from which he was drinking in 
wolfish gulps. 

“All right,” he growled—“when we 
get up to her, set us aboard.” 
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The grizzled lobsterman and_ his 
half-grown son gaped in wonder as 
from the dingy, old-time bark which 
had so unaccountably run up and hove 
to, there came a boat which headed di- 
rectly for them. 

“Them fool Canuks hev got lost, | 
reckin, and want ter find aout whether 
this is Cape Cod er Hatt’ras,” he re- 
marked to his gaping son. 

Their surprise increased as the boat 
drew near. In the stern sheets there 
arose to his feet a fair man in unclean 
ducks who grasped in his hand a heavy 
iron bar. Beside him sat a dark-haired 
woman in white yachting costume. 

“Back her up, curse you—back her 
up!” ordered the man. “D’ye think we 
want to crawl over your filthy car 
cases ?” 

The boat was backed up under the lee 
of the lobster smack, and in a sort of 
daze the grizzled lobsterman extended 
his hand to the woman, whose face was 
of a beauty that seemed uncanny, com- 
ing thus from one of the foul spots ot 
the sea. 

From the deck the’man turned to the 
crew of the boat. 

“Now clear!—before I send this bar 
in amongst you!” He turned to the 
wondering lobsterman, who, his 
senses returned, saw that the face before 
him was that of a man walking in his 
sleep. 

“Take us to Provincetown, captain— 
vou can, please,” he said, 


as 


as soon as 


wearily. 


“Hey—what's that?’ asked the as- 
tonished man. 
A blackness began to gather in the 


1aggard face, but before he could speak 
he girl interrupted in a low, sweet 
voice. 

“Our boat was wrecked, captain— 
and that vessel picked us up. We wish 
to get back as soon as possible—we will 
pay vou well for your trouble.” 

“Ve don’t ma’am!—I wanter 
know ! Jim, get the 
jib on her. D’ye know,” he went on as 
he busied himself with his boat, “I 
couldn’t guess what was up—he acted 
so kinder rough with them fellers in the 
boat—but they’re a right smart scurvy 


I 


Say, 


why, o’ course. 
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lot, them *Scotiamen!” He jerked a 
thick thumb at the receding boat. 

“They are beasts!” said the girl, with 
a shudder. “Eric, dear,” she added, 
“lie down on this thwart and put your 
head in my lap. You are worn out.” 

The man obeyed her meekly. The 
kindly lobsterman threw a_ tarpaulin 
over him and almost immediately he 
slept. 


Soon, as they dashed briskly through 
the water, the girl told the story to the 
wondering men. 

“Your husband, ma’am?” 
inquisitive helmsman. 

The girl leaned down and tenderly 
stroked the fair, damp hair. 

“Not yet,” she answered, softly—“but 
he is to be—very soon, I hope.” And 
they sailed on, swiftly and in peace. 


said the 


Ke 


THE WANDERING HOME 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Author of ‘‘Prose Fancies, 


HE wandering home! The expres- 
sion, you will say, is paradoxical. 
Is it not of the essence of home 
that it is rooted, stable, always sung 
with welcome and peace in the same 
green corner of the earth? That is 
what home means. I know—and, per- 
haps, fortunately for themselves, that 
is how most people think of home. 
Well, it is a question of temperament, 
like so much else in life. 

For the average, or, if you prefer, the 
normal temperament, ‘the world seems 
insecure unless it has assured for itself 
by irrefragable legal holdfasts a lifelong 
anchorage in the treacherous stream of 
existence. If it is able to assure the con- 
tinuance of this anchored safety to those 
that come after it, and if, too, it should 
happen itself to have inherited it from 
those that went before, its sense of se- 
curity is as the roots of the mountains. 
The ideal home of such a _ tempera- 
ment seems typified by those old coun- 
try houses one often sees in America, 
where the family graveyard is attached 
to the house, an extension of the garden. 


‘The Quest of the 


xolden Girl,” Ete. 


The poetry of the ideal is indisputable. 
It vividly and appealingly concentrates 
all that we mean by the family senti- 
ment—the conception of men = and 
women not in units, nor even in pairs, 
nor yet even in single households of 
parents and children, but rather in clus- 
ters of such households radiating from 
one original root of home—the senti 
ment of the clan. 

There, just beyond the garden, lie the 
strong builders of the home, the old 
men of iron, and the beautiful old 
grandmothers. They have done their 
work, and they take their rest, while the 
young folk go on with the work in the 
old house. But, though they are dead, 
they still belong to the home, familiar 
presences that still have their say in liv- 
ing affairs—waking up, as it were, now 
and again, to say a strong, wise word 
on occasion and then to sleep again. 
Yes, in death they are still at home. 
They have not been sent away, num- 
bered exiles, to some Siberia of the 
dead. They lie safe within the circuit 
of the warm walls they built, and in the 
dark nights the home lights stream 
across their graves. And sometimes, as 
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their children read over their names on 
the crooked tombstones, it makes them 
feel, as we say, more “at home in the 
world,” to realize that when they them- 
selves die, they too will go on thus be- 
longing to the old home, and not wan- 
der like orphaned ghosts in the shadowy 
land. 

This is the way of one temperament. 
Perhaps the majority of people feel like 
that. It is the way of another tempera- 
ment, a temperament fundamentally dif- 
ferent, that 1 am now concerned to pre 
sent. 

To this other temperament, that sense 
of rootedness, of anchorage, in the 
world which is so assuring and consol 
ing to the first temperament, is one to 
inspire it with feelings almost precisely 
the reverse, feelings little short of terror. 
To this temperament the signing of a 
lease seems like the signing of a death 
warrant. It brings one so appallingly 
face to face with the Last Fact of ex- 
istence. Even a short lease, after one 
has turned thirty, is sufficient to inspire 
this feeling. Say, it is only for seven 
years. Say you are thirty-five. When 
the lease is out you will be forty-two. 
\nother seven years’ lease will bring 
you to the threshold of fifty. A third 
brings you to fifty-six, a fourth to 
sixty-three, and a fifth to—three-score 
years and ten! And the odds are that 
two of those leases you will never sign. 

Or you may reflect to yourself some- 
thing after this manner: To-day, when 
I sign this lease, I may still call my- 
self a young man—though really young 
people wouldn’t call me so. At all 
events, there is yet a little of the cake 
of youth remaining. By the time this 
lease has run out it will be eaten to its 
last crumb. To-day my little daughter 
is still a child. By the time this lease 
has run out, she will be a woman. To- 
day my hair still passes for brown. By 
the time this lease has run out it will 
be frankly gray. People will say: “Oh 
lots of young people have gray hair!” 
Yes! but the lease is up, and you know 
you are not young any more, and will 
not be young again forever. 

It is thoughts like these that run 
shiveringly through some of us as we 


WANDERING 
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sign a lease, and faithfully promise a 
landlord, under sundry pains and penal- 
ties, to live in the same house, cultivate 
the same plot of garden, walk the same 
streets, catch the same trains, for no 
less than seven out of the few years left 
us, seven—with an option of renewal to 
fourteen or twenty-one. You see 
plainly whose are the features of the 
grim lawyer, and you see the smile on 
them, as you set your finger on the little 
red seal and declare this your act and 
deed. 

Yes, you have promised to live in the 
same house for seven years. For seven 
years that might have been packed so 
full of experiment and experience, you 
have promised to do the same thing. 
The gong will sound for meals every 
day at the same hours. You will walk 
at the same hour. You will sit and 
read at the same hour. The only change 
will be in the servants, and the only con- 
solation that you are treading the same 
round with—the same woman. 

I would not be misunderstood as writ- 
ing ungraciously of this sameness in 
mortal things. Life is, and must be, 
made up of the same things. But the 
art of life is to make ourselves forget 
that they are the same things—the art, 
and the problem. Nor is it, indeed, that 
we would change these same things for 
other things. The burden of sameness 
is not in the things themselves, but 
rather in the monotony of their arrange- 
ment. The ingredients of the same old 
dish are excellent, but the cook lacks 
versatility. All that is needed is the 
transforming touch of that “perpetual 
slight novelty” which Keats declared 
to be characteristic of true poetry. That 
‘tthe spring always brings the same flow- 
ers and the same birds is not matter for 
this complaint, for they never seem 
the same; nor that the face of a friend 
should always look fhe same, in spite of 
the years; or that those who loved us 
once should go on loving us just the 
same. These carry within them that 
particular freshness which is the es- 
sence of novelty. Perhaps one can il- 
lustrate the kind of novelty of which 
some of us are in constant need by a 
comparatively trivial comparison. Take 
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the arrangement of the pictures in one’s 
room. They are, we will say, all good 
pictures, pictures which wear well, and 
not merely brilliant or sensational mem- 
oranda of past moods of choice. They 
are deep wells of beauty, the bottom of 
which we have never seen, nor will ever 
see. Yet there are times when they seem 
to be failing us. It almost seems as if 
they have given us all they had to give. 
We, perhaps, fancy that they are worn 
out. We need new pictures. The 
truth, however, is that we have grown 
weary, not of the pictures themselves, 
but of their arrangement. If we move 
them about a little, set them in unac- 
customed lights, hang them in other 
rooms, we shall suddenly find all their 
freshness back again, and come upon 
them from time to time with quite a 
thrilling shock of novelty. 

The image is homely and limited and 
by no means covers all the ground. It 
may serve to illustrate the burden of the 
sameness of things, but it does not touch 
that terror of securely invested repose 
and reiteration which is a veritable bug- 
bear of some natures—the wild dread of 
being “settled down.” 

To be ‘comfortably settled in 
is the very proper aim of most men 
and women, and so far as the term 
merely refers to a income, 


life” 


secure 
even the most incorrigible world-wan- 
derer will not find fault with it. The 


complaint is not of a settled in- 
come, but of having to spend it in 
certain settled ways and in certain 
settled conditions. When we say a 
ship is settling down we mean she 
will sail the seas no more, no more 


feel the adventurous wind in her sails, 
touch no more strange islands, nor 
steer her course again by unfamiliar 


stars. So with a man when he signs 
the long lease. He is done with ex- 
periment. His adventures are over. 


The sea is wide and shimmering about 
him. Mysterious ports call him from be- 
hind the setting sun. But no! his sail- 
ing days are over. He is settling down! 

Now the problem for this wild bird 
that dreads the cage, this nomad that 
hates the immovable roof, is: How so 
to order his days that they may present 
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the illusion of that perpetual slight nov- 
elty, and not hint too loudly of their 
swift passing away. 

A skilful gardener, as we know, can 
so cunningly arrange his trees and 
lawns, and wind about his walks in so 
illusive a fashion that even a few acres 
may be filled with surprises, and you 
can walk in and out for quite a long 
time without suspecting how small is 
the garden. So with life, the problem 
is to hide the end of the garden, to 
make-believe it is a never-ending pleas- 
ance and never to hint at the stranger 
waiting by the iron gate that opens into 
the haunted wilderness outside. 

This, you will perceive, is a very dif- 
ferent view from that of those old 
American settlers who liked to think of 
the graveyard at the end of the garden; 
but it must not be confused with a mor- 
bid or cowardly fear of death. The 
Wanderer I am thinking of does not 
fear death as death—he only fears its 
shrinking influence upon life. To him 
and to natures like his, the memento 
mori does not so much quicken the pace 
of his living by its warning to make the 
most of existence. Rather is it apt to 
make him say: “With so short a time to 
do anything in, it is hardly worth doing 
anything at all; with so short a time to 
be happy in, it is hardly worth while 
beginning to enjoy.” 

There is in all significant human acts 
an indefinable implication of eternity. 
We involuntarily do our work with, one 
might say, an almost instinctive sense of 
its being somehow or other immortally 
important. The feeling is not in any 
sense reasoned. Reasoning may easily 
dissipate it. But it is none the less 
there. And we enter into our joys with 
the same gusto of immortality. One of 
the reasons for the conquering force of 
youth is its buoyant possession of this 


motive sense. Death has not yet en- 
tered into its caluculations. As life ad- 
vances, however. death is seen to be 


something more than the old wives’ tale 
we had thought it. It may well be that 
we misunderstand death. This sense of 
immortal impulse in human action of 
which I have been writing may very 
well mean that immortal significance 
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it seems to mean. If so, it is the more 
important for us to resist the blighting 
influence on life of our very natural mis- 
interpretation of death. Maybe death 
is not an end, but one more radiant be- 
ginning. It does not, however, wear 
that aspect as year by year we approach 
nearer to it, and, therefore, it is all to 
the good of efficient living that we medi- 
tate as little as possible on our latter 
end. 

Now for the temperament which, for 
the moment, I represent, there is no 
more insistent reminder of that latter 
end than the rooted, long-leased home. 
Even amid all the June glories of the 
distinguished old garden, the warm re- 
assurance of the passionate summer air, 
the Wanderer shivers as the cold 
thought takes him of the unchanging 
stretched-out days, and of that last in- 
svitable day when, with the hushed 
pomp of mourners, he shall pass out 
through the Georgian doorway, across 
the village green, to the dull old church- 
yard. It is terrible to be quite certain 
where you will die. The certainty makes 
vou feel something like dead already, 
and : 


“Enterprises of great thrift and moment 
in this respect their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.” 


The Wanderer 
very restlessly, and so 
derer’s Wife—for 
think that 
Stay-at-Home! 


had felt all 
had the Wan- 
what a mistake it 
Woman is the born 
The Wanderer and the 


this 


is to 


Wanderer’s Wife loved each _ othet 
with all their hearts—and both their 
heads. Nature had made them no 


mads; but nature, too, had made 
it impossible for them to wander long or 
far from each other. 

They had been married now for 
nearly twelve years, and yet it was plain 
truth, and no smug platitude for social 
publication, that their love was as young 
and fresh as ever. They had never 
bored each other for five minutes. 
stress of so many years of life had so 
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far failed to reveal any serious lack of 
harmony between them. Nature had 
evidently selected them with great care 
for each other—but they had been wise, 
too, and skilfully seconded nature with 
that tact of loving, for lack of which 
too many unions equally well planned 
by nature fail of success. 

“One needs to be clever, as well as 
devoted, to love successfully,” the Wan- 
derer’s Wife was fond of saying. 
“Love, particularly married love, is the 
most difficult of the fine arts. Love 
needs enormous taking care of—needs 
amusement, distraction and perpetual 
refreshment.” 

There was, of course, nothing par- 
ticularly new about this wisdom. It 
was the success and the novelty of its 
application that gave significance to the 
words ; and it was, indeed, no small suc- 
cess for two such natures to have been 
married for so long, and yet to have re- 
tained the precious sense of vista, the 
salt of adventure, in their lives. All the 
security they felt the need of was in the 
deep sense and tried knowledge of their 
love. They did not feel the need of 
daily monotony to make them sure of 
the stability of their marriage bond, nor 
did they conceive marriage as a state in 
which two people never take their eyes 
off each other. They were, indeed, mys- 
teriously two in one, yet they remained 
two as well,.two separate beings, with 
the need occasionally of separate at- 
mospheres to breathe in. They were 
blissfully married, but, at the same time, 
blessedly single. 

“The first thing to remember in mar- 
riage,” the Wanderer’s Wife would say, 
“is that, talking without cant, each one 
has other needs in life besides the other. 
These needs may be pleasures that the 
other cannot share, or they may be sim- 
ple, innocent habits or personal methods, 
with which marriage so often disas- 
trously and stupidly interferes—such as 
the need, say, of a silent hour alone, or 
of a solitary walk. The truest lovers 
must occasionally get on each other’s 
nerves—that is why a large house is 
wisest for love to live in, and why love 
in a cottage seldom succeeds. Then, 
while one of the true delights you marry 
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for is that of doing things together, 
there are times when a certain im- 
patience of this perpetual duality of all 
our actions is to be feared, and an ir- 
resistible restlessness to do something 
for and all by oneself—just as when one 
was a girl or boy—comes over us. For 
once not to have to share, for once not 
to have our little adventures compan- 
ioned even by the most sympathetic 
companion! For once to be allowed to 
forget that there is such a being even as 
the best husband in the world!” 

This, no doubt, had an heretical sound 
for some ears, but the experienced ones 
conceded the wisdom of the Wanderer’s 
Wife, and the well-known success of 
her principles in practice, silenced criti- 
cism. 

The Wanderer and his Wife at- 
tributed much of their happiness to the 
fact that they seldom lived for long in 
the same place. Their constancy was 
largely due to the stimulus of change, 
and the freshness of their love largely 
came of the freshness which was thus 
maintained in their own _ natures. 
Through the windows of their house of 
life fresh currents of air were con- 
tinually pouring, and when the aspect 
from one window wearied they turned 
to another. In fact, their house of life 
should rather be described as a tent 
pitched atcording to their mood, now in 
one latitude, now in another—so to say, 
the portable pied-a-terre of two fellow 
pilgrims, who sought the elixir of youth 
in company and felt that they had found 
it with every new experience, or every 
rejuvenation of an old one. 


Two children had been born to 
the Wanderers. The girl, Pervenche, 
with her deep forest eyes, the 
color of which no man could tell, 
and her little nut-shaped face, half 
hidden between the big, brown foli- 
age of her hair, was now ten—she 
was already a woman in _fairy- 


land—and the boy, Asra, with his north- 
ern blue eyes and obstinately curling 
gold hair, was eight. 

As you would expect, heads were 
sometimes shaken over the effect upon 
these young lives of the Wandering 
Home. “No home-life, poor darlings,” 


had been said of them. Such is the 
superficial wisdom of the ignorant. 
Pervenche and Asra knew better. In- 
stead of one home, with one playroom, 
they had homes and playrooms all over 
the world, with an ever-changing suc- 
cession of toys. Instead of only feeling 
at home in one little corner of one little 
town, or one little village of an earth 
glittering with strange cities, and teem- 
ing with towns as stars in the sky, and 
villages as sand on the seashore, their 
young imaginations were already at 
home in a hundred distant places, and 
their young memories already stored 
with travel pictures from half the planet. 
Homeless! Why, if ever two children 
felt at home in the world it was Per- 
venche and Asra, for, wherever they 
went, the world was like a new picture- 
book with the wisest and most loving 
father and mother to turn over its pages 
and tell them its meaning. Instead, too, 
of growing up prejudiced little pro- 
vincials, they were already qualifying to 
be citizens of every nation, and, instead 
of merely having friends who lived in 
just the same sort of houses as they did, 
and talked the same language and wore 
the same clothes, they already numbered 
dear friends who called them the pret- 
tiest pet names in French and Italian— 
and perhaps the dearest friend they ever 
had was a tiny little gentleman who 
used to tell them the beautiful names 
of things in Japanese. Many little chil- 
dren would have called these people 
“foreigners,” but Asra and Pervenche 
would not have understood. “Foreignr- 
ers?’ No, they were friends. So much 
for the place of the child in the Wan- 
dering Home. 


Red; 


The Wanderer and his Wife were 
standing on their little roof-garden right 
away at the top of one of those for- 
tresses which in New York they call 
apartment houses. In Italy they would 
be called campanili, or some other nami 
more appropriate to their beautiful, 


‘soaring strength. 


It was the close of a brilliant Janu- 








THE 


ary day, and the sun was setting, as, to 
some of us it seems, it can only set over 
New York, in a glory of grim towers 
and city smoke, a tumbled beauty, form- 
less, unconventional, vet sternly im- 
pressive. From where they stood, turn- 
ing to right and left, they could see the 
North and the East Rivers gleaming 
at the ends of their embattled street. 
Silhouetted rigging now and again stood 
out for a moment against the gleam, 
passing slowly out to sea. The infinite 
freshness of the Atlantic swept up over 
the vast towers already peopled with 
lights. Cressets and sky-signs began to 
fill the dusk with fiery writing. Up 
Sixth Avenue the elevated railway 
moved like a magic lantern-slide, and 
out of the deepening night far sea- 
horns called homelessly, homelessly. 

“This is New York,” said the Wan- 
derer’s Wife, as they stood hushed on 
their tower. “It is so beautiful—I won- 
der why we should ever want to live 
anywhere else.” 

“So do I,” said the Wanderer, and 
after a pause he added: “But we do. 
Do you hear the wandering horns call- 
ing us out there: ; 


‘Where shall we wander,’ 
Said he and she. 
‘O anywhere yonder, 
Anywhere yonder, 
Out to sea.’ 


“But where shall we wander this 
time, child?” he continued, “for I feel 
vour wings already beating for flight.” 

“Yes! to which of our homes shall 
we wander?”’-said the wife, laughing. 
‘T know it’s preposterous at the time of 
the year, but I’ve got a sudden home- 
sickness for the dear old face of 
Madame Henriot. I wonder how she 

Madame Henriot was the old lady who 
looked after their little pied-d-terre in 
Paris, and, as the wife spoke, there 
came before her eyes a picture of 
that vivid city, putting on her jew- 
els in the frivolous lute-stringed twi- 
light. Like a city of fireflies it 
flashed into her imagination, and the 


sound of it came back to her, gay 
and sad as one of its own chan- 
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sonnettes, that wonderful murmur of 
Paris like the sound of a great shallow 
river, blended with the singing of many 
sirens, that seems to be calling you—to 
come and drown, to come and drown, 
to come and drown. 

“We can go to Paris and London 
later,” said the Wanderer, “but 
now 7 

“London!” exclaimed the wife, her 
mind instantly making another picture. 
“Yes! I should love to see London too, 
—dear old London, with its burly roar 
—like the sound of a great waterfall 
busily turning mills. I wonder how our 
little Chatterton garret is looking ;” and 
she was back on the instant in some tiny 
old-world chambers with low beams and 
undulating oak floor, tucked under the 
roof at the top of a crazy, winding stair- 
case; a swallow’s nest, with red tiles 
and a sweeping view of the trees in 
Lincoln’s Inn Square swaying to and 
fro in a prison of historic architecture. 

“Yes,” she said, musingly, pointing 
to the fading glow in the west, “‘but you 
must confess that the sun sets very pret- 
tily behind the Law Library in Lin- 
coln’s Inn.” 

Then the growing chill of the night 
drove them in to the lighted sitting- 
room behind them. 

Pervenche and Asra were in the sit- 
ting-room, turning over picture-books, 
on the edge of bedtime. 

“Where would you like us to go this 
year, Pervenche?” asked the mother. 

Pervenche looked up out of her deep 
cave of hair, and, after a moment’s 
serious thought, answered: 

“T think, mother, I should like best to 
go to the Orange Trees in the Blue 
Mountains. It is quite a long time since 
we were there.” 

“But how about your French, dear?” 

“Oh, mother, I know far more than 
I did then.” 

“Suppose old Nonotte should ask you 
to say one of those little songs she used 
to teach you——” 

“T remember them, mother—at least, 
some of them. I can say Les Hiron- 
delles, I’m sure.” 

“Say it, little one,” said the father, 
stroking her long hair. 
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After a quaint little clearing of her 
throat, by way of preparation, Per- 
venche began: 


Que j’ aime a voir les hirondelles 

A ma fenétre, tous les ans, 

Venir m’ apporter des nouvelles 
De |’ approche du doux printemps! 
Le méme nid, me disent-elles, 

Va revoir les mémes amour: 

Ce n’ est qu’ a des amants fidéles 

A vous annoncer les beaux jours 


‘*Lorsque les premiéres gelées 
Font tomber les feuilles des bois, 
Les hirondelles rassemblées 
S’ appellent toutes sur les toits 
Partons, partons, se disent-elles, 
Fuyons la neige et les autans; 
Point d’ hiver pour les cceurs fidéles; 
Ils sont toujours dans le printemp 


“ 


dear!” said the father, as 
Pervenche finished, with a little gasp 
of achievement. “So you would really 
like to go to the Orange Trees in the 
Blue Mountains. Well, mother and I[ 
will think about it. But what is Asra’s 
opinion ?” 

“T,” answered Asra, stoutly, “would 
rather go to North Star Castle, and play 
among the rocks and go out with the old 
fishermen.” 

North Star Castle was their name for 
an old inn right away near the top of 
Norway, morticed in among rocks and 
fishing nets, and filled with the sound of 
the sea. 


Bravo, 


“But it would be so cold there vet, 
Asra. Why, we should have to wall 
in snowshoes, and wear skins, like tl 
Eskimo. sg 


“T should love snowshoes,” rejoined 
Asra. 

“And perhaps eat candles 
the father continued, smiling. 

“Oh, father!” both the = children 
laughed, skeptically. 

“Or frozen whale.” 

“Oh, father!” 


When the children had gone, the 
Wanderer turned to his wife - 
“What do you think of Pervenche’s 
= ; 


suggestion 7” he said. 
“TI second it,” she answered 


So it was decic 


take the next Italian boat, and come at 
length to the Orange Trees in the Blue 
Mountains. 

The Orange Trees in the Blue Moun- 
tains was their name for an old mill- 
house lying in a fertile valley, at the 
back of the dark hills which run like a 
wall along the French Riviera. It is 
hidden away four or five miles inland 
behind an old rocky castellated town 
that overlooks the Mediterranean, a 
scramble of narrow, climbing streets, 
little shops, market place and old parish 
church, all huddled under the grim 
shadow of the old feudal castle. The 
valley is so spacious as rather to be a 
plain—a vivid oasis of cultivation 
freshing to the eye and heart amid the 
swart solitudes of the surrounding hills. 
\ little river ripples like a harpsichord 
through the valley, past whispering 
and round | 


trees grassy corners flick 
ering with anemones. 


There, too, is a 
vineyard, acres of tendriled green, and 
a great cluster of barnlike buildings, in 
which the wine is stored in mysterious 
vats and barrels. An avenue of limes 
runs like a silver lane across one end 
of the valley, and, if you walk up this 
lane, you come at last to The Orange 
Trees in the Blue Mountains—a _ ram- 
bling old mill-house tucked into a ferny 
elbow of the hillside, just where the 
river sings its way back among the 
hills, turning the mossed old wat: 
wheel as it ( 


es. \long the river ba 
runs the big old garden, rambling up 
the hillside, and here in the sun grow 
the orange trees: f 
ae ; cis 
rolden fruit in a heaven of bright and 
w emerald. Above the garden is 
tle olive orchard, mounting in ter 
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S of sunny shadow; regular irregu 


solar systems o 
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larity of twisted trunk, 
cloud of sunburnt green. Fach step 
of the broad staircase is a lor flo 
laughing 
trees, then a little jump of hvacinths: a 
: ; 2 of 


flowers; a terrace of olive 


‘e of olive trees, then a ledge 
v roses; a terrace of olive tt 
I ans in flower; a ter- 
1 | 7 1 


e of olive trees, then a lak 


then a strip of be 
freshest violets; so, by steps of orchard 
and flower bed, with shadowy 
places of sudden rock, the 


resting 


olive trees 
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give place at last to the little cork-oaks 
that clothe the hills with a thickset gar- 
ment of small, dark, shining leaves— 
the gate of the wilderness. 

The Wanderers had come upon the 
place in one of their earliest wanderings 
together, and the old miller and his wife 
had taken them in to lodge there, one 
never-to-be-forgotten spring, before as 
vet either Pervenche or Asra had their 
present wide acquaintance with the 
world—in fact, before they had come 
into the world at all. 

The place was indeed to them that 
hidden garden somewhere in the world 
for all of us, a garden of which most of 
us have lost the key, or which we dare 
not visit again: the garden of rapture, 
of enchanted moments—the Eternal 
Eden. There was not a corner of that 
little valley, not a bend of the stream, 
not a dingle in the woods, not a path 
across the hills, which had not for them 
a fairy significance; nor yet a face they 
had seen, nor a local characteristic, nor 
any smallest occurrence of the time, 
which was not then and now of the stuff 
of dreams. 

O! those old picnics by the stream 
side! One of Mother \ichaud’s deli- 
cious patés made especially for them, 
and exquisite white cheese, and a 
litre of the valley’s own wine, bought 
from Bacchus himself, as they called 
the huge old keeper of the vinevard— 
true wine of the earth, for forty cen- 
times the litre. And some exquisite 
book, not so much to read in, but 
just because they knew it to be full 
of beautiful words. Then to lie back 
into the golden grass with their 
cigarettes, and look up at the sky 
through the dainty trees. 
time, the running of the river and the 
visiting butterflies and—themselves. 


And, all the 


And those long tramps among the 
hills, hills which at first promised noth- 
ing but the somberness of the cork-oaks, 
and the metallic rocky footways, but 
which were presently seen to be sil- 
vered with asphodel, and embroidered 
with orchids—ivory, and velvet, and 
dew, and green with unsuspected 
nooks of grassy freshness. How they 
would start at dawn while there was 
still a feeling of starlight in the air, 
and the sun had not yet warmed 
to his work! Up and a-foot before 
nature’s business was a-hum, and 
while its beauty was but half awake, 
wandering on while the day slowly 
kindled like a newly lit fire about them, 
on to the merry blaze and roar of noon. 
And all the time that thrilling comrade- 
ship of two who are at once comrades 
and lovers. All the little excitements 
of the way—the high spirits, the wit, the 
romp of it all; and at length as noon 
would bring them with a sudden flash 
of amethyst to the Mediterranean and 
the old brasseried town. O! what an 
inspired appetite for lunch, an appetite 
so keen and fresh as almost to seem a 
spiritual rather than a physical hunger! 
Then the old garden of Les Hesperides; 
again orange trees, and arbors of yel- 
low roses, and fair food and wine like 
laughter in the glass, and—each other. 

All these and a hundred such pictures 
passed through the minds of the Wan- 
derers as they sat musing a moment 
after the children had gone. They both 
came out of their dream-garden at the 
same moment, and their thoughts met 
at the gate. 

“No wonder Pervenche loves the 
Orange Trees in the Blue Mountains,” 
said the Wanderer, gently. 

“Do you want to go there again?” 
asked his wife, smiling. 


4,2. 
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EARNEST 


By Austen Hancock 


T all began on the tennis court. 

Molly and I had been playing all 

the morning and of course we had 

to go and rest before luncheon. I want- 

ed to go down to the beach, but Molly 

dropped down in the shade at the side 

of the court and declared that she was 
too tired to move. 

She didn’t look tired, though. She 
had taken off her stock and rolled up 
her right sleeve and her fine coat of tan 
—which I had spent most of my leisure 
hours in helping her to acquire—had 
taken a little reddish tinge that was im- 
mensely becoming. As she played with 
her racket, twisting it in her slim fin- 
gers, I could see the muscles of her 
arm under her fine brown skin. She 
had a wonderful muscle—for a girl. 

“Wonder what young Cotter married 
Mrs. Pinkerton for?” I observed, idly. 
“She was after his money, of course, 
and why couldn’t he see it?” 

‘Because, Jim,” said Molly, “she was 
clever enough to make him think that 
she loved him for himself alone. Any 
woman could have done it—with a fair 
start. I almost believe the average wom- 
an could have done it with a_ good 
large handicap.” 

“Do you mean,” said I, “that a wom- 
an could make a man believe she loved 
him when he knew that she was trying 
to do that very thing?” 

“T believe it could be done, Jimmy,” 
answered Molly reflectively. 

“You'll have to show me,” I replied. 
“I know you are all consummate ac- 
tresses; but really, my child, you don’t 
give us credit for any sense at all.” 

“T would show you, Jimmy, you scof- 
fer, if it were not for one thing.” 

“Tt’s unkind of you to call Mr. All- 
bright a thing.” 


Molly blushed hotly and twisted a 
diamond on her fourth finger. 

“T had forgotten Mr. Allbright,”’ she 
confessed. 

“Oh! you had forgotten Mr. All- 
bright. Then I refuse to stay out here 
any longer with you and without a 
chaperon. But before we go in the 
house—what was the one thing ?” 

“Jimmy,” said Molly, solemnly, “you 
men are conceited.” 

“Yes,” I answered mildly. 

“And if I should make you think that 
I cared for you the least bit in the world 
other than as—as my oldest and dear- 
est friend—why, Jimmy, you would al- 
ways believe it. Nothing that I could 
say or do afterward would destroy the 
effect. In the bottom of your heart you 
would always believe that—and wonder 
if, after all—and I couldn’t bear that!’ 

“Molly,” I said impressively, “I am a 
grumpy old bachelor——” 

“Of twenty-seven,” put in 
wickedly. 

i and impervious to women’s 
wicked wiles,” I went on, ignoring her. 
“So if you want to amuse yourself for 
the rest of the summer, you may en- 
deavor to—show me. I'll give you a 
month—and if you succeed, I'll give 
you that bracelet you admired at Tif 
fany’s.” 

“And if I lose?” she asked. 

“If you lose, make Allbright let me 
off officiating at his bloomin’ wedding,” 
I growled. “I know he’s going to ask 
me, and I was best man nine times last 
winter. If it really was best, I wouldn’t 
care, but it’s only second best, after all, 
you know.” 

Molly looked at me for a moment. 
It was an awfully queer look. Then 
she sprang up. 





Molly, 
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“Tl take 
the bet and you can begin to save your 


“All right, Jim,” she said. 


pennies. Come on—I'll help you take 
down the net.” 

As we bent over the post together she 
laid her hand gently on mine. I never 
noticed before how slim and cool her 
hand was. 

“After all, Jimmy,” she said in a low 
voice, “it won’t be hard work to—to 
care for you.” 

I looked up in astonishment. Then I 
remembered and laughed. “By Jove,” 
I said, “‘you are not losing any time.” 

She gave me another queer look. 

“T’m afraid I’ll forget that, too, Jim- 
my,” she said. 

That afternoon there was a fine 
breeze, so about three o’clock I went up 
to get Molly to go sailing with me. She 
was eager to go, although most girls 
would have thought twice before going 
out in that breeze. But Molly wasn’t 
afraid of getting wet. She sat up on 
the edge of the boat with her feet braced 
against the centerboard, and held the 
sail until the rope almost blistered the 
inside of her hands. Then we rounded 
the Point and it was calmer. So I took 
the sail and beat up and down the shore. 
Molly moved nearer to me and clasped 
her hands about her knees. She had 
both sleeves rolled up this time, and her 
hair was blowing all about her face. 
It’s the sort of hair that doesn’t go out 
into straight strings like most hair, but 
just gets into soft little locks that make 
vou feel like smoothing it back. Then 
she talked. 

“Jim,” she said, “I’ve known you all 
my life, haven’t 1? And you think you 
have known almost every thought I 
ever had; but you haven’t, Jim, you 
haven’t. You would be surprised, 
wouldn’t you, if I told you that when I 
promised to marry Stephen, I was very 
much in love with some one else?” 

I gasped. 

“You—why didn’t you tell me, Mol- 
ly?” I said angrily. 

“Tell you, Jim, dear? Why, what 
could you have done? He didn’t care 
for me, you see, except as a friend. 
Ah! that was the worst of it,”’ she went 
on, more as if she were talking to her- 
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self than to me, ‘“‘to have him come and 
see me and act in his dear jolly friendly 
way, and tease me about other men, and 
write me long confidential letters full of 
allsortsof brotherly advice—and toknow 
all the time that I was eating my heart 
out with the hope that perhaps he cared 
for me, after all—that was the hard part 
as 

I always said Allbright wasn’t good 
enough for Molly. If I had not been 
South at the time of their engage- 
ment 

“You have been so good to me, Jim— 
you won’t mind if I tell you this? We 
have been chums, Jimmy, you and I, 
ever since the dear old days when you 
stole the robin’s eggs and gave them to 
me, and I cried until you put them 
back. And then we quarreled and you 
wouldn’t speak to me until my uncle 
gave me the white mice in the wonder- 
ful cage and I asked you to come over 
and see them. You forgave me then— 
that was like a man, Jimmy! And 
then you grew up and went away to 
college, and you fell in love with many 
maids and wrote and told me all about 
them—but you always got over it!’’ 

I’m afraid I forgot several things 
just then. 

“What a fool I was!” I said, “but 
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wait, let me finish, Then you 
were a great athlete and got on the 
track team—that’s your track team cap 
you're wearing now, isn’t it, Jimmy? 
How it reminds me of those dear old 
times! I came up to visit Jack, and 
you were so good to mamma and me, 
and took us all around the campus, and 
cut classes, and did every thing but 
break training. You wouldn’t do that, 
even for us. That cap was new then, 
and you were so proud of it! Jack said 
you wore it to church. And there was 
a track meet and you ran—oh, you ran 
splendidly, Jim. And I was so proud 
of you—you fainted and had to be car- 
ried off the track, and if I hadn’t held 
Jack’s arm so tightly that it was black 
and blue afterwards, I should have 
fainted, too. I don’t know why I am 
telling you this, Jim, unless—unless it’s 
the cap that makes me remember so. 
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Why did you wear it to-day, Jimmy? 
It wasn’t fair, was it? When I—when 
you went South, you know, and wrote 
and told me what a good fellow Stephen 
was and how awfully in love with me 
he was, and r 

“Molly, stop!” I cried. “I never 
wrote you anything like that—I swear 
I didn’t!” 

“Then what * she began in a be- 
wildered sort of way. 

“Do you mean, Molly—ah, Molly— 
might it have been different if i 

I remembered, suddenly... There was 
but one way to find out the truth, and 
as Molly was a good sailor, I took it. 
I deliberately dropped the tiller and 
threw myself backwards into the water. 
I heard Molly scream as I went over 
and then I paddled about calmly until 
I saw that she had got the boat around 
and was coming back for me. I could 
see her face, white under the tan, as she 
leaned over the side. 

“Can you catch the boat as we go by, 
Jim?” she called. 

I could. I pulled myself in, with her 
help, and then, I blush to say, I fell un- 
conscious in the bottom of the boat. It 
was badly done, I.dare say. I am sure 
a woman could have done it better. But 
would a woman have made sure, as I 
did, that the wind was nearly gone and 
the boat would not capsize if left to 
manage itself? 

Molly was on her knees beside me in 
a moment. She pulled my head onto 
her arm and—no, I'll not say whether 
she kissed me or not. But her face was 
very close to mine. 

“Jim,” she whispered, “Jim—speak 
to me. Open your eyes, dear, and tell 
me you're not hurt. Open your eyes 
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and let me tell you that—that I love 
you!” 

I opened my eyes. 

“What has happened?” I asked 
weakly. .I thought that-was the proper 
thing to say. Then I was:sorry that I 
had come to myself, for: Molly had 
dropped me and returned to the other 
side of the boat. I followed her and 
caught her hand—the left one. It was 
ringless. 

“Molly,” I said, “where is your— 
where is Stephen’s ring?” 

Molly turned her head aside. “I lost 
it,” she said softly, “when I pulled you 
into the boat.” 

“Ah, but Molly,’ I said, drawing her 
closer, “you will put another one there, 
won't you, darling? Not Stephen’s en- 
gagement ring, but mine; and—look up, 
Molly dear, and let me see your eves.” 

Molly looked up. She was laughing. 

“No, Jim dear,” she said, ‘I shall put 
Stephen’s back, for I only slipped it 
into my pocket while you were—re- 
gaining consciousness !”’ 

There should be quotation marks ex- 
pressing undiluted sarcasm with which 
to surround those last two words. 

“And next time you fall off a boat, 
Jimmy, don't look back to make sure 
that you’re not going to bump your head 
on the side. And don’t forget which 
bracelet I liked at Tiffany’s. You can 
give it to me as a wedding present. 
Still, it was sweet of you to ask me-— 
out of pity—to marry vou!” 

I resumed possession of the tiller and 
headed the boat for home. 

“T didn’t ask you out of pity,” I said. 

And Molly laughed again. Her 
laughter seemed a trifle forced, though. 
1 wonder if, after all 
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PREMONITIONS 


ZOU read of deeds that cause your soul to burn; 
Yet crush the moth upon the page you turn. 
Ah! souls are-moths that fly the ash of death, 
And history is an ever-filling urn. 


ISARELLE Howe FIske. 

















THE CLIMAX 


By Katherine C. Thurston 


Author of 


ICHAEL PRENDERGAST 
shut the door of his dispensary 
with a bang that sounded down 

the empty street, then lounged back 
against it and slowly lit his pipe. 

The life of an Irish doctor in an Irish 
village is peculiarly his own—as aloof 
from interference as his rough tweed 
clothes or his manner of speech. The 
pipe drew badly; with the deliberation 
that characterized all he did, he made 
his position more comfortable and 
struck another match. 

It was an exceptional September day. 
\cross the roadway the thatched roofs 
looked warm and brown as _ clustered 
bees, to his right the ducks clamored 
vigorously around the village pump, to 
his left, where the street curved, a frag 
nent of sea showed between yellow and 
white houses like a band against 
the dazzling sky. 

He was no self-analyst, 
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steel 


Dut | was 


aware of the light, clear warmth in a 
lifting of spirit. Unconsciously hi 
moved forward and, looking up, let I 
eves rest with a certain content: t on 
battered house that Sp lled 1 
his daily life—at the crooked 
ishes and the notice of his attendance 


ialf-obliterated black letters { a 


l painted board. 
The whole Cc mnt rtable disc 1 rt 
that he had first chafed at—then tol 


erated—at last learned to call life. For 


there is no place in the world where th¢ 
lotus-eater matures more rapidly than 
in the solitary island shadowed by hills 
and lapped by tides. Like many an- 
other, Prendergast had begun life with 
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purposes and energies; but the people, 
the atmosphere, the very soil of the 
country are alien to such things; the 
solid wall of influences had prevailed, 
and his nature had dozed to sleep. 

He was still gazing at the notice 
board, still ruminating pleasantlv—the 
tobacco in his pipe glowing as he drew 
and let go his breath, when a sound in 
the deserted street aroused him. A 
man’s laugh—its echo in a girl’s voice— 
then footsteps, partly muffled in the 
sandy dust of the roadway. He turned 
abruptly, raised his cap, then drew hack 
a step into his original position, slightly 
disconcerted for almost the first time in 
his recollection. 

The girl’s form was familiar—fa- 
miliar enough to bring the slow blood 
to his face—but the man’s was new, 
with the intolerable newness of an un- 
expected, unreckoned-with thing. He 
glanced over the slight figure in its 
spotless flannels, and felt suddenly and 
hotly conscious of his rough-cut tweeds ; 
then the feeling fled before a fierce pang 
of self-disgust at his momentary weak- 
ness. At this precise moment the two 
in the roadway paused. The man looked 
coolly interested, the oir] flushed with 
unwonted exhilaration. 

“Good-morning, Dr. Prendergast, 
“This is Mr. Astley— 
the friend from London that we ex- 
pected last night. His boat was kept 
back by the fog; he arrived from Clog- 
hal only two hours ago.” 

She spoke a little hurriedly, glancing 
from one to the other. Strangers were 
few at Rosscoe and introductions rare. 

When she ceased speaking there was 
a pause. A group of fishermen passed, 


” 


she said. 
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carrying nets and lobster pots, and the 
ducks by the pump scattered in confu- 
sion. Prendergast shifted his position 
awkwardly, the stranger, with absolute 
unconcern, screwed in his eyeglass and 
surveyed him as he might an interest- 
ing monument. 

“How d’you do?” he said. 

Prendergast squared his wide shoul- 
ders. 

“This is a tame spot after London,” 


he remarked. “How does it. strike 
you?” 
The other smiled. His smile—like 


everything from his immaculate Pan- 
ama to his doeskin boots, was cool and 
complete ; it altered his face just enough 
to show a perfect row of teeth, but it 
left his satirical, questioning eyes ab- 
solutely untouched. 

“The place is interesting,” 
“but it’s the people I’ve come for. 
rather studying the Celt.” 

His words dropped out with great 
conciseness, each syllable cut and clear. 
Prendergast unconsciously began 
knocking the ashes out of his smolder- 
ing pipe. At this point the girl inter- 
posed. 

“Mr. Astley is writing a great book,” 
she said; “and he’s hunting for uncul- 
tivated types. Isn’t that it?” 

She looked up with naive admiration 
at the thin, clean-shaven face. 

The last shred of tobacco fell to the 
ground, and Prendergast raised his 
head. 

“He won’t have to look far,” 

Nancy Odell glanced around quickly. 
I}l-humor was new in Prendergast. 

Astley let his eyeglass drop from his 
eye; it dangled from its string in the 
sun. 

“No,” he said, smoothly, “I’ve discov- 
ered that for myself.” 

The veiled sarcasm escaped Nancy: 
but Prendergast, without fully under 
standing it, flushed. 

“Good-by, Miss Odell,” he said. 
“There’s work waiting up at my place.” 
He held out his hand. 

The girl looked puzzled, then dis- 
tressed. 

“Good-by,” she said. 


he said, 
I’m 


he said, 


“And will you 


dine with us to-night? I know father 
wants you to——” 

He hesitated. Her eyes were on his. 
Astley was lost in contemplation of the 
dispensary. 

“Very well,” he agreed, brusquely. 
“Thanks!” Lifting his cap, he turned 
on his heel and strode down the street 
toward his own house. 

The newcomer turned, his 
curved into sarcastic amusement. 

“Miss Odell,” he said, “I owe you an 
unpayable debt. I thought they had 


lips 


extinguished the primitive man some 
hundreds of years ago.” 
ii, 
Prendergast reviewed many things 


that evening as he climbed the steep 
hill to the Odells’. It seemed that 
chance had taken Rosscoe, its _pic- 
turesqueness, its lethargy, its negative- 
ness, and shaking it rudely had set it 
down again in altered circumstances. 

The sight of this stranger with his 
cool superiority, his insolence, exhaling 
another atmosphere in every breath, had 
altered the very face of accepted things. 
The World had penetrated into the 
Wilderness; which in our day is tanta- 
mount to the Snake in Paradise. 

He threw back his shoulders and 
quickened his pace; he held his head 
high, but there were misgivings in his 
heart. With slow exactness he ticked 
off events from the hour of his arrival 
in Rosscoe four years before, beginning 
with the damp, drizzling day on which 
he had caught his first glimpse of Nancy 
Odell, riding up the village on her 
chestnut cob—a slim girl of seventeen, 
with the longest and blackest eyelashes 
he had ever seen, and hair still bound 
in a dense, thick plait. 

He recalled their first meeting and 
his subsequent invitation to the old 
house crumbling away under its ivy; 
and with the memory came his first im- 
pression of Nancy’s  father—Denis 
Odell, the man who after a brilliant 
career at college had returned to Ross- 
coe on his father’s death; had taken up 
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life there; had married; and had grad- 
ually, by a process so slow as scarcely 
to be discernible, passed from the ranks 
of those who do to the ranks of those 
who dream. 

He remembered — everything—the 
whole chain of pleasant uneventfulness ; 
the days that slipped to nights, the 
nights that merged to days, while out- 
side—beyond the guarding sea and the 
wall of hills, life went on as usual, fe- 
vered, despairing, hopeful, tireless in its 
steady round. 

He stopped suddenly in his walk. 
What had he really done in those four 

? The question glowered at him 





years? 
abruptly out of the falling dusk; with 
unaccustomed force it stormed his 
mind. He had done his duty—had 
earned his reputation for goodness of 
heart—had been charitable in his mod- 
est way. But what mite of knowledge 
had he given to the storehouse of his 
profession? What had he contributed 
toward the future of his own life? 

A great blank met his view—an ap- 
palling, yawning space. For two whole 
years he had been placidly in love. 
Until to-day the need to put even that 
love into expression had never touched 
his mind. He had been content in the 
silent acknowledgment of the fact. 
Nancy knew that he cared for her— 
must know it, he had reasoned, and for 
the rest—they were young, there was 
time enough. There was time enough! 
Chat had been his philosophy till now. 
Now somehow everything was changed. 

His fingers moved with loose uncer- 
tainty as he opened the iron gate, then 
with a more hasty step than he had used 
for years, he crossed the wide walk to 
the house—the gravel crunching under 
his feet. 

In the hall he was met by Odell. The 
old man looked unusually alert ; some of 
the light that had been in Nancy’s eyes 
that morning seemed to have passed to 
his. 

“You’ve seen young Astley?” he said, 
almost at once, linking his arm through 
Prendergast’s and drawing him down 
the corridor to the drawing-room. 

Prendergast answered churlishly in 
a monosyllable. Though he had ex- 
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pected the words he resented them now 
that they were said. 

“A clever fellow! A man with a 
future! It has warmed my heart to see 
him, Prendergast. His father and I 
were.old friends. Poor Ned! He had 
a great spirit, but he lacked the grit of 
this youngster. He belongs to the 
newer era, eh?’ 

He laughed with his hand on the 
drawing-room door, and for the first 
time Prendergast felt a tinge of alien- 


, 


ism in the familiar house. It seemed 
that the brown walls stared down at 
him with an unaccustomed air, that 


there was a new note of criticism in the 
jar of the turning door handle. Then 
he moved forward into the lighted 
room. 

The room—so large and so sugges- 
tive of faded splendor—was softened by 
a great glow of candles; there were 
fresh curtains on the long windows, and 
the bowls of stock on the ancient grand 
piano seemed more numerous and more 
fragrant than usual. He felt each in- 
finitesimal difference as he moved for- 
ward and took Nancy’s hand. 

In Nancy, too, there was a change. 
Her usual cotton dress was discarded 
for a muslin the color of her eyes, her 
beautiful hair was coiled with new care, 
a long gold chain, the only ornament 
she possessed, was twisted around her 
neck. Her youth, her charm, her buoy- 
ancy struck Prendergast with a shock. 
He turned abruptly to where the other 
guest stood. 

Astley came forward, and they shook 
hands. In dark clothes he looked even 
slighter of build and paler of face—the 
coldness of his eyes alone defying all 
changes of attire and alterations of 
light. His fingers pressed Prendergast’s 
swiftly, then relaxed. They left the 
impression of steel—so firm and so lack- 
ing in all warmth was their touch. 

“Miss Odel! and I have been dis- 
cussing temperaments,” he said, suavely. 
“T hold that reaction is the keynote of 
the Celtic nature, that the more lethargic 
it seems, the more volcanic its outbreak 
when the climax comes.” 

He stopped and adjusted his 
glass. 


eye- 
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Prendergast felt his blood stir at the 
cool inquisitiveness of the stare, but he 
controlled the emotion. 

“Such topics are beyond Rosscoe,” he 
said. “Here, the climax comes first 
and we talk about it afterward.” 

Astley inclined his head to one side 
and surveyed him attentively. 

“Then you never self-analyze?” 

“Never!” rose emphatically to Pren- 
dergast’s lips, but his host interposed. 

“Dinner awaits us,” he said. “We 
go in without ceremony, Astley—Dr. 
Prendergast knows that.” 

Prendergast straightened himself, 
drawing back against the piano to let 
Nancy pass; but Astley moved slightly 
forward, and held the door ajar for her. 
He was rewarded with a very sweet 
smile as she passed into the hall. 


That dinner lingered long in Pren- 
dergast’s mind. Astley—superlativel) 
interesting in ordinary moments— 
seemed to develop a fresh side when 
partaking of a meal. Where the rural 
mind grows dull, his galvanized. He 
talked much and talked well. 

Prendergast sat silent and oppressed 
while the Englishman touched on cur- 
rent literature, lingered over Socialism 
in its last developments, and rounded 
neatly off with a personal view on Eu- 
ropean politics. He watched Odell’s 
absorbed face and Nancy's mystified ad- 
miration; then steadily enough his gaze 
moved on to the mirror hanging on the 
opposite wall and paused on his own re- 
flection. 

The picture it rested on was not cal- 
culated to reassure. The eyes that met 
his own lacked color, the skin had an 
uncertain tone, the sandy hair refused 
to lie flat; lowering his glance, he ar- 
rested it once more, this time on the ill- 
knotted tie and badly fitting coat. How 
many times, he wondered, had he sat in 
that same seat and viewed that same 
image with no glimmering of shame, 
while he criticised the new schoolmaster 
or discussed the prospects of the potato 
crop! At the thought he set his teeth. 

Twice Astley appealed to him, but 
his ideas were glued together, and his 
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answers were wide of the point; more 
than twice his host tried to draw him 
into talk, but the geniality sounded like 
contempt to his over-strained ears and 
he responded ungraciously. His em- 
phatic sense of failure hardened into 
pride. 

He thought savagely of the degrees 
he had taken, of the hours he had 
sweated, of the whole up-hill fight— 
with little money and few friends, that 
had landed him where he was. As the 
thoughts came, quick and bitter, the 
servant entered with coffee, liquors, 
whiskey and hot water. With an im- 
pulse new in its directness, he pushed 
back his chair and rose. To the three 
surprised faces turned toward him his 
expression seemed unchanged; to him- 
self it felt convulsed and strange. 

“Miss Odell,” he said, “you mustn’t 
mind if I say good-night. There’s a 
poor woman on the cliff who wants see- 
ing to. Old Mary Troy, sir ” He 
turned to his host. “She’s not long for 
this world, and I promised I'd look in 
before the night was out.” 

Odell looked up. 

“Tush, man! It’s the old story. 
They’re always going and never gone. 
Sit down and have a glass of punch.” 

His tone Prender- 





was cordial, but 
gast saw his eyes turn back expectantly 
to Astley’s face. 

“Thanks, sir, but it’s a true bill this 
time. Good-night tid He nodded to 
Astley. “Good-night, Miss Odell!” 
His eyes rested on Nancy’s face, and his 
hand sought hers! 

She pressed his fingers warmly, but 
her smile was preoccupied, her atten- 
tion also was elsewhere. It 
curious fact that, of the 


Was a 
three face s, the 
one turned most steadfastly in his direc- 
tion, the one to show the most interest 
in his movements, most attention 
words, was that of his fellow-guest. 

“Good-night,” Nancy said, quickly. 
“Though you don’t deserve even that. 
But if you must go, tell Mary I’ll come 
and see her to-morrow before twelve. 
[ ought really to have gone to-day.” 

“All right. Good-night!’’ 

Odell followed him to the hall and 
helped him into his overcoat. As he 


to his 











rolled up the collar, Astley’s succinct 
voice reached them from the dining- 
room. 

“So you are Lady Bountiful? You 
make me wish I had an interesting 
disease and a cabin on the cliff.” 

Odell laughed; by an immense effort 
Prendergast echoed the sound, then, 
shaking hands hurriedly, he opened the 
door with a wrench and passed out into 
the chill quiet. 

Leaving the grounds, he turned—not 
upwards toward Mary Troy’s cottage, 
but downward, steadily and directly to 
the sea. Deception in any form was 
foreign to him, but the moment had 
come when he must have a new atmos 
phere. 

Leaving the road he gained the rocks 
by a footpath and crossing them with 
steady, accustomed feet, paused on the 
outer edge, took off his cap, and let the 
air blow strongly through his rough 
hair. Outwardly he was calm and 
dogged; so also, by a strange affinity, 
was the mass of water at his feet. The 
oily sheen of autumn was over the black 
waves, as they sucked and murmured in 
sullen quiet. The primary elements of 
his nature dumbly understood the re- 
strained power and answered to it. 

He stood for ten minutes, breathing 
in the moist, salt air; then he turned 


and slowly retraced his steps. As he 
regained the road he stopped. 
“T’'ll tell her to-morrow,” he said, 


aloud. “It won't wait another day.” 


II. 


But man proposes. Next day an ur- 
gent message called him to the boundary 
of his district—over the worst roads in 
the county, and night was falling before 
he reached home; the following day a 
fresh obstacle arose, and on the third 
another. A week passed and he had 
not vet seen Nancy alone. 

To a more impetuous nature the delay 
would have been insupportable; in 
Prendergast it called up the dogged 
fatalism that lay deep in his character, 
and something of his old philosophy 
arose again reassuringly. There was 
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time enough! 
flit across the horizon of Rosscoe—dis- 
turbing its elements, but in due season 
they must inevitably flit away again and 


Men like Astley might 


be forgotten. He stated this to himself 
on the seventh night after the dinner, as 
he sat in his lonely room by the light of 
his solitary lamp, and he reiterated it in 
the sunlight of the next morning, as he 
unpacked a chest of drugs brought by 
post, and laid the contents on the win- 
dow sill of the dispensary—to await 
sorting. 

The philosophy was still in his mind 
as he sauntered acrass the cliff later in 
the day—his gun on his shoulder, his 
dog at his heels. His eves were on the 
heather in front of him, his battered 
brown pipe was well aglow when he 
paused in the midst of his meditation, 
arrested by a voice behind him. 

“Hello, doctor! Where are you off 
to? Haven't you these hundred 
years.” 

It was the voice of Denis Odell; and, 
turning, Prendergast saw him emerge 
from one of the narrower tracks into 
the wide path that encircled the cliff. 
He looked brisk and healthy, there was 
a new spirit in his voice. 


seen 


“Had any luck?” he asked. “We 
heard you banging away.” 
“Nothing to talk about.” Prender- 


gast spoke absently; he was speculating 
on the change in his companion. In 
all the years of their acquaintance he 
had never known Odell to leave his 
room—much less his house, before af- 
ternoon. 

The other saw his thought. 

“You're wondering ” he said. 
“It’s the touch of the world that’s done 
it. Why did none of you here ever tell 
me I was vegetating? I’d have mould- 
ered into the graveyard ten years before 
my time, if Astley hadn’t turned up to 
rejuvenate me. He’s like one of your 
tonics, Prendergast—bitter to taste, but 
powerful in results.” He laughed. 

Prendergast shifted his gun uneasily. 

“You’ve been showing him the 
caves?” He nodded toward the track 
Odell had just ascended. 

“Yes. The three of us have been ex- 
ploring, and I’ve beaten the two of them 
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in the climb back. Not bad for a dried- 
up recluse, eh?” He laughed again. 

“No.” Prendergast shifted his posi- 
tion and whistled to the dog. He knew 
that he himself could scarcely have out- 
stripped Nancy in the ascending of a 
cliff had she cared to reach the summit 
first, and at the thought, the first fully 
comprehended pang of jealousy shot 
over his senses. But instantly he shook 
it off. What had this stranger to do 
with Rosscoe—or life at Rosscoe? 
Nothing. He moved once more impa- 
tiently and the dog stirred. 

“Down, Rose! Quiet, old girl!” He 
looked uneasily toward the side path. 
The thought of Nancy and the stranger 
alone on the brown, rocky track filled 
him with ungovernable thoughts. Then 
suddenly his mood changed and light- 
ened; his faith flowed back. 

“T hear them!” he exclaimed. 
“They’re coming! This is a new ex- 
perience for Mr. Astley.” He laughed 
with a great reaction; there had been a 
terrible moment, but the moment was 
passed. He went forward quickly and 
looked over the cliff. 

Nancy came first, her blue eyes alight, 


her hair blown about her temples; she 
walked over the bowlders and _ loose 
earth of the track with the erect ease 


she would have shown on a level road; 
a pace or two behind came Astley, his 
pale face a shade or two paler than 
usual, his thin lips apart. The girl was 
the first to see Prendergast; she blushed 
quickly and then smiled. 

“Dr. Prendergast!” she exclaimed. 
“Where in the world have you been hid- 
ing yourself all this time?” The words 
were slight, the tone hurried, but they 
were sufficient to bring the blood in a 
slow tide to Prendergast’s face. Un- 
consciously he raised his head, and met 
Astley’s amused, sarcastic gaze. 

“T have been working.” he said. 

Nancy gained the path and her com- 
panion followed. As he reached Pren- 
dergast’s side he raised his eyebrows. 

“Does anybody ever work in Ire- 
land?” he asked, innocently, disentang- 
ling his eyeglass string. 

Odell laughed. 

“Look out, Astley!” he called. “I'd 













































have broken your father’s head for that 
thirty years ago. Come here, little 
girl,” he added, “and give me an arm 
home. That climb was pretty stiff, af- 
ter all.” 

Astley and Prendergast drew back, 
and Nancy went forward, patting the 
dog’s head as she passed. Odell took 
her arm affectionately and they turned 
toward home. 

The two men, left alone, stood silent 
and uncertain. A second passed, then 
another; at last Astley broke the pause. 

“Where there’s no alternative, doc- 
tor,” he said, “‘it’s best to philosophize. 
Will vou walk home with me?” 


The delay that followed was acute in 
its suggestion. Prendergast kicked at a 
tuft of heather, then looked down in 
deep contemplation at his boot; Astley, 
his head inclined to the left, his eyes 
gleaming with sarcastic query, watched 
him with steady attention. The thought 
in each mind was visible—in the one, 
keen, unemotional interest ; in the other, 
active distrust. The position was 
slightly ludicrous. Astley laughed. 

“Come,” he said, ‘we each have our 
point of view. | am superlatively irri- 
tating in your eyes; you are superla- 
tively interesting in mine. Now, your 
profession is one of philanthropy. Will 
you walk back with me?” 

The tone stung Prendergast, but the 
words amused him. His humor, life- 
less for a week, aroused itself and he 
echoed the other’s laugh. 

“Just as you like,” he 
suppose I am a bit churlish; 
that from being alone.” 

Astley took the apology in wise si 
lence, and they moved forward toward 
the bend around which Nancy and her 
father had disappeared. 

They walked slowly; it was a day to 
be lazily enjoyed. The cliff was splen- 
did in it’s fading heather, the wide 
sweep of sea shimmered copper rather 
than gold; everywhere lay thi 
and the peace of an autumn afternoon. 
Prendergast eyed it placidly in the calm 
appreciation that time and custom 
bring; Astley, after one cursory glance, 
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we get like 
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took no further notice of the scene, but 
fixed his whole, concentrated interest 
on the man by his side. He looked as 
the entomologist looks when he pins a 
new and rare moth to his setting board. 

Looking back upon that walk, Pren- 
dergast could never remember precisely 
what they talked about. He had a cer- 
tain after-impression that Astley had 
been even more brilliant and more in- 
dividual than on the night of the din- 
ner; that slowly and by reluctant de- 
grees his own innate dislike and distrust 
of the man had thawed before his caus- 
tic charm, till he had been drawn to dis- 
cuss his life, his work—even his senti- 
ments. 

That was his impression; but his im- 
pression seen in the clearness of after 
knowledge is like a phantom light in 
presence of the sun—a poor, untrace- 
able thing, without color or form. His 
first clear recollection dated from their 
pause at the point where the cliff track 
stopped and the road began. Far away 
in the distance the figures of Nancy and 
her father were just discernible, head- 
ing steadily for home; above them, the 
corn fields rolled away—yellow and 
cropped and cleared of their treasure; 
below was the village, the rocks and the 
strand. The spot invited rest; Astley 
was the first to stop. Screwing in his 
eyeglass, he turned sharply on his com- 
panion and surveyed him deliberately 
with the old look that so aroused an- 
tagonism. 

‘This visit to Ireland has meant a 
good deal to me,” he said. 

The tone he used was peculiar—so 
peculiar that Prendergast lifted his 
head. In an instant the partial soften- 
ing of his feelings was arrested, he drew 
back into himself—once more watchful, 
suspicious, ill-at-ease. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. The 
art of polite preamble was unknown to 
him. 

or a moment Astley made no an- 
swer ; he looked across the bay to where 
the second headland showed shadowy 
in the haze; then he looked slowly and 
deliberately back at Prendergast. 

“T mean that Miss Odell has prom- 
ised to be my wife,” he said. 
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It was many hours later that Pren- 
dergast unlocked the door of the dis- 
pensary and, leaving it ajar, walked 
upstairs. He walked slowly and heav- 
ily—the toes of his boots stumbling 
methodically against each uncarpeted 
step, the sleeve of his coat rubbing 
against the whitewashed wall. 

Entering the bare consulting-room, 
he paused; his gun hung from his hand, 
the dog, a yard behind him, stood atten- 
tive and surprised. For several seconds 
he stayed immovable, then stirred by 
some untraceable thought, he lifted the 
gun, looked at it and laid it aside. Tak- 
ing off his cap, he passed his hand 
slowly and perplexedly across his hair. 

How he had parted with Astley, what 
he had said, how he had borne himself, 
belonged to some vague, long-passed 
time. He had a shadowy memory of a 
cold, concise voice and of cold, amused, 
intensely inquisitive eyes; then came a 
knowledge of escape and a recollection 
of walking; walking on and on without 
sense of distance or destination, in a 
fruitless attempt to outstrip himself. 
With the remembrance of his walk he 
looked quickly down at his boots caked 
with red mud; then with the dazed, va- 
cant look still on his face he crossed the 
room to the window overlooking the 
street. 

On the window sill stood the packing 
case, the strewn shavings, the phials 
and boxes of varying size. He looked 
at them stolidly, with difficulty connect- 
ing them with himself. Each one had 
been given its place that morning by a 
man in the strong confidence of life, 
each was glanced over now by a man 
who had lost the very bearings of ex 
istence. Once more he passed his hand 
heavily over his hair. ¢ 

To emphasize his feelings in_ that 
hour would be impossible—he had none 
to emphasize. Neither rage nor loss nor 
desolation held any part in his compre- 
hension. He was merely stunned. 

For well over ten minutes he kept the 
same position—his hands hanging by 
his side, his eyes fastened unseeingly on 
the litter before him; then swiftly, by 












































orie of those tiny incidents that change 
events, he was brought back to move- 
ment. The dog, lying under the table, 
stirred in its sleep, stretched its paws 
shiveringly and yelped; the sound so 
familiar, so commonplace, aroused him. 

“Wake up, Rose!” he said, uncon- 
sciously. ‘Wake up, old girl!” 

The sound of his voice in the still 
room was hollow; the dog sprang up, 
twisted its body, yawned and came for- 
ward, wagging its tail. A second later 
it thrust its nose amongst the debris of 
the window sill—sending one small bot- 
tle rolling to the ground. 

Prendergast stooped and recovered 
it. It was a narrow bottle neatly packed 
with fine white grains and bearing a 
significant label; as he drew himself 
upright again he held it to the light—his 
face grimly relaxed. 


“One pinch of this, Rose,” he said, 


“and——”_ But he didn’t finish. With 
a sound half fierce, half ironical, he 
broke off sharply, and, holding the bot- 


tle between his fingers, walked the 
length of the room. Three times he 
paced from end to end, then pausing, 
he laid it aside in his ordinary drug 
cupboard and continued his promenade 
with empty hands. 

He walked persistently for three 
minutes, as a prisoner might tramp a 
gaol yard; then once more he paused, 
surprised into quiet by a fresh sound— 
the sound of steps on the carpetless 
stairs outside. With a first impulse he 
turned to annihilate the intruder, then 


something in the steps themselves- 

something in the soft, considered 
mounting, held him mute. The dog 
walked to the door and growled; the 


growl steadied him. 

“Down, Rose!” he said, roughly, and 
moving past the animal he threw the 
door wide. 

In the passage the pale Astley 
accosted him sharply throt ugh the dust. 
He drew back, and his visitor made a 
step forward—the light of question still 
flickered in his eves, his lips looked 
slightly white. 


face of 


“T rather thought of consulting you 
professionally,” he began; “and finding 
the door open, { came up. Have I 
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transgressed: He laughed, but his 
cold voice was more alert than usual, his 
words more clipped. 

In silence Prendergast drew back into 
the room. 


The other still halted on the thresh- 
old. 

“Have I transgressed?” he asked 
again. 

“You may come in.” Prendergast 


forced the monysyllables. At the first 
sound of the chilling voice his whole 


mental mechanism had undergone a 
change. As a cold douche sends the 
blood tingling, the first word uttered 
by Astley had slashed his lethargy into 
bits. All the silent antipathy that ex- 
isted from the first, all the new, intol- 


erable sense of wrong that lay dormant 
in his mind, flooded up and met. 

At school he had earned thi 
tion of being hard to arouse; as 
stood now by the deal table, 
in every pore of Astley’s presence, he 
remembered a strange linking of ideas 
one memorable day in that same school 
life on which he had, single-handed, 
fought and conquered three boys of his 
own size. At the recollection he 
the room rapidly and stood once more 
by the window, looking down into the 
deserted street. 

Silently Astley moved 
in his turn also paused by 

“The fact is,” he began, “my nerves 
gave me a bad time this morning, and 
have left the legacy of a splitting head. 
It struck me to come to vou for relief.” 


reputa- 


CONSCLOUS 


crossed 


and 


forward, 
the table. 


As he spoke he leaned forward; the 
light from the small windows was 
growing momentarily duller. A Sep- 


tember evening falls 
sun had dropped. 

““A headache?” Pre ndergast said th 
word dully ; he was aware, in a strange, 
uncertain way of a tight tness—a sense 
of congestion, in his own brain. “A 
headache ?” he said again. 

“Yes; a headache.”’ 

The words reached him, but their 
meaning left him untouched. Without 
definite object he walked back into the 
room and, passing Astley, paused once 
more by the cupboard in the wall. His 
hand strayed to the door hinge and 


rapidly once the 

















LTHE 


fumbled there; the motion was uncon- 
scious, but it raised a new query in his 
visitor s attentive eves. 

He left his place by the table and 
drew closer to Prendergast by two 
steps. 

“Make me a dose,” he urged: “you 
have the materials under your hand.” 
His voice was at all times distinct, when 
he choose he could make it vibrate like 
a bell. As he spoke now he used all his 
power, and in direct and violent re- 
sponse a change passed over Prender- 
gast. He lifted his head, straightened 
his shoulders, and once more passed his 
hand across his hair. 

By some inexplicable force the blood 
that had seemed massed in his brain 
rushed darkly over his face—roaring in 
his ears, dancing before his eves. He 
had been moving, living, talking in a 
dream, now abruptly he was awake, 
conscious of himself and of his 
with a consciousness that ran direct, 
without off-shoot or divergence, into one 
channel—the channel of violent, jealous 
hate. 

In that instant of enlightenment every 
impulse and every feeling concentrated 
to a point, he understood everything 
from the first moment his eyes had 
rested on Astley to the present hour; 
each item, each incident, each idea 
turned on the same pivot—jealousy. 
Jealousy! On the spur of the thought 
he half turned, his hand clenched; then, 
with a motive altogether novel, he 
paused on his impulse and slowly—quite 


kc SS, 


slowly, turned back, facing the cup- 
board once again. Astley’s words 


seemed to hop in material form between 
the bottles, to wink and leer at him from 
the shelves. 

“Make me a dose, you have the ma- 
terials under your hand!” Harshly, 
smoothly, suggestively—in every vary- 
ing note they were shouted and whis- 
pered in his mind. 

“What do you mostly take?” he 
asked. The question came steadily 
enough, but it didn’t seem that the voice 
that spoke them belonged to him. 

Astley came forward another step. 

“Oh, anything—antipvrine or the 
other stuff—anvthing vou like.” He, 
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too, seemed slightly and unaccountably 
perturbed, but the perturbation escaped 
Prendergast. Such a man in such a 
moment is oblivious of everything but 
his own dominant thought. 

His face had a gray pallor, his hand 
fumbled continuously with the hinge. 

“Heart sound?” he asked, without 
turning around. 

For an instant Astley made no reply, 
then he laughed with deliberate, sarcas- 
tic point. 

“My dear doctor, what a question to 
a man in my position! Surely Miss 
Odell is the authority there.” The 
words were light, but they were meant to 
cut and they fulfilled their mission. 

Prendergast made no remark. For a 
complete minute he remained absolutely 
motionless, absolutely mute; then pick- 
ing up a wineglass he carried it across 
the room, half filled it with water and 
returned to the cupboard and his former 
place. His face still had the leaden 
tinge, his eyes were fixed; without a 
glance at Astley he leaned forward— 
his wide shoulders robbing the cupboard 
of light. With jerking fingers he un- 
corked a bottle, measured a pinch of 
white power and spilled it into the glass; 
then, having added two other ingredi- 
ents, he turned around. 

His face was expressionless and with- 
out movement save for the throbbing of 
a nerve at the corner of his mouth—a 
curious vehicle of feeling that answered 
to no control. Without a word he held 
the glass at arm’s length. 

The light in the room was failing. 
Astley, with slightly nervous haste and 
head inquisitively thrust forward, 
moved to his side. 

“This is the dose?” he asked, his hand 
half extended, his eyes bright with ques- 
tion and surmise. 

Prendergast saw each detail and his 
innate physical loathing of the man 
arose overwhelmingly. 

“Yes; this is the dose,” he said, in a 
clogged voice and, thrusting the glass 
into Astlev’s hand, he walked to the 
window and stood looking out. 

All men have their dark, their terrible 
hour—to be lived through, struggled 
through, crawled through, as the case 
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may be. How long Prendergast stood 
by the window and stared through the 
dusty panes matters not at all; whether 
a moment or a lifetime the issues were 
the same. 

He stood while the savage tide of his 
jealousy leaped up in fire and fell back 
to water—running in trickling sweat 
down his forehead from his hair. Then 
at last he turned. All life seemed gone 
from his face, and he stooped like one 
who has passed through great physical 
exhaustion, but the strained look had 
left his eyes. Whatever his fight had 
been, it was fought through. 

The room seemed very dim as he 
turned, but the glint of the glass, as his 
patient raised it slowly, caught his eye 
as lightning might have done. He 
sprang forward; the dog made a fright- 
ened sound—half bark, half cry; Astley 
stepped backward, overturning a chair. 
For a bare instant all was confusion; 
then Prendergast drew back against the 
wall and wiped his face. The dog had 
run to him and was fawning on his 
feet; Astley, with a colorless face and 
a smile on his thin lips, was twisting 
and re-twisting his eyeglass string; be- 
tween them on the ground lay the shat- 
tered fragments of the wineglass, its 
spilled contents running in a thin stream 
across the boards. 


That night Prendergast never went 
home, but when, worn and exhausted, 
he let himself into his house next morn- 
ing at six o'clock the first object that 
met his glance was a propped-up letter 
on the hall table. It was a thick letter 
in a square envelope, addressed in an 
unfamiliar hand. 

He had entered the house with inert 


i 





movements. With the same inertness 
he picked up the envelope and tore it 
apart. It bore the date of seven o’clock 
on the previous evening—exactly half 
an hour after the moment at which he 
had watched Astley pass down the dis 
pensary stairs. 

He scanned the first lines dully; then 
a change passed over his face—the dark 
tide of blood that suffused his skin in 
emotion swept over it, he turned with 
unsteady fingers to the signature, then 
returned to the first page and read the 
letter to the end. It was carefully and 
concisely worded—the writing distinct 
and small. 


“My dear doctor,” it began. “I am your 
debtor under two heads—I owe you my 
apologies and my thanks. I came to your vil- 
lage with a purpose and a theory; by your 
unconscious help I leave it to-morrow with 
the first fulfilled and the second verified. 

“In short, I came here to find you the quiet 
lethargic hero of a very promising comedy, 
and having a turn for human theatricals, I 
conceived the idea of playing sceneshifter 
and audience in one—of providing a climax 
ind watching the lethargic hero live through 


“From your point of view the act was un 
warrantable; but, as I once explained to you, 
a point of view is a very prejudiced affair 
at best, and when all is reckoned up no solid 
harm has been achieved. 

“T have gained an insight into the Celtic 
character by a means no more genuine than 
your dose of—shall we say antipyrine? And 
for the rest, Miss Odell is entirely charming, 
but such pleasant pastimes as love and mar 
riage lie in more worthy—or should it be 
more suitable—hands than mine. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“James ASTLEY.” 


Prendergast read the letter to the end 
word by word; then slowly, dazedly, un- 
believingly, he turned back to the be- 
ginning and read it through again. 

















THE JEALOUS MRS. JEFFREYS 


By James Forbes 


°* / . OOD-night.” 
J “Good-night.” 


“Odd that we should be the 
only women in this coach.” 
“| feared before your advent this 


morning that 1 would have the uncov- 
eted distinction of being ‘the only skirt 
aboard’ as the man in lower eight—the 
one with the apoplectic mneck—ex 
pressed it.” 


“Awful to be a lone woman in a 
crowd of men.” 
“Yes. When you can’t select the 


crowd.” 

“Fancy a Chicago-to-New York téte 
a-téte with lower eight.” 

“Oh, my dear, ‘forget it. The 
thought is enough to give one night- 
mare. Well, good-night. Will I see 
you at breakfast? It’s a meal I invari- 
ably miss while traveling. But with 
only two of us, I fancy there’s some 
chance of making one’s toilet before 
luncheon.” 

“Some women are very tedious over 
their hair.” 

“Poor things, I sympathize with them. 
[t’s the ‘Lady Calciminers’ who get on 
my nerves. The railroad company 
should post a placard: ‘Women pas- 
sengers wishing to make-up before 
breakfast must leave an early call.’ ” 

“Tt’s a horrid vulgarity. I would as 
soon contemplate wearing a diamond 
collar with a touring frock.” 

“Thank Heaven, what little complex- 
ion I have is ‘mine own.’ ” 

“Well, good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

“Isn’t it a shame that you have an 
upper berth?” 

“When I protested, the ticket man ex- 


plained that ‘travel to the East was 
heavy.’ ” 

“Two fat men to every section.” 

“Imagine my relief to-day when I 
spied your feather waving defiance to 
all the derbies.” 

“T could have hugged you when | 
saw you following in the wake of the 
porter.” 

“Why didn't you? 
derstood.” 

“While I don’t believe in being stiff 
or offish when | travel, still it would 
not do to be too emotional at first sight.” 

“Proximity in a Pullman necessarily 
breaks the ice of conventionality.” 

“You took some time to thaw out. I 
was really afraid that you were going 
to be——” 

“Snippy ?” 

“No. Snubby.” 

“That isn’t kind. Haven’t we been 
talking as freely as though we had 
known each other for years, instead of 
hours.” 

“And keeping the other passengers 
awake. Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

“T am so glad that you are going 
through to New York.” 

“The pleasure is mutual.” 

“However will you manage the lad- 
der ?” 

**Easily—ouch! ” 

“You’ve hurt yourself—oh, dear—I 
am so sorry.” 

“Tt’s nothing really. 

“Good-night.” 


I would have un- 


Good-night.”’ 


“It’s awfully good of you to bring 
me this tea. I simply couldn’t go in. 
You’ve really had your own_ break- 
fast ?” 
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“Certainly. My digestion wasn't 
upset by being tossed about. An upper 
berth must be a chamber of horrors. 
Have some more tea?” 

“It’s very grateful. Oh, 
such a wretched night.” 

“Of course you have. Try to eat a 
crumb of toast, and please don't look so 
miserable. It worries me.” 

“This toast is so crisp. 
you've eaten?” 

“Must I summon the conductor, and 
the waiter to canvince vou, Mrs. Doubt- 
ing Thomas? Have another slice and 
just a drop more tea No? What are 
vou fretting about? Leaving Chicago?” 


“(hice ' hat 
hicago! I hate 


had 


I've 


You're sure 


“So do I, not the place, but because 
the dearest thing to me is no longer 
there.” 

“What was the dearest to me is!” 

“The tense has everything to do 
with it. New York holds both present 
and future for me.” 


I feel as though I were going into 
the past. I was born in New York— 
and my mother is there.” 
“Are you going back for a visit?” 
“No, a divorce.” 
‘Heavens! Give me a cup of tea.” 
“Did I shock you?” 

“Slightly. J am going to buy my 
trousseau, and my second one at that.” 
‘I admire your courage.” 

‘It’s you who have admirable cour 
“TI don’t understand.” 
‘To face a life of single—well, not 
blessedness.” 

‘I managed to endure it until a 
vears ago.” 

“What made it then unendu 

“Curiosity provoked by propinquity 
— perhaps = 

“Love, perhaps *”’ 





‘I prefer to think it was esteem.” 

“You wish to consider him overes- 
timated instead of overloved.” 

“That point of view is humiliat- 


ing. 

“You have been thinking about it a 
little too much—possibly wouldn't 
have decided on this step if you had felt 
more. 

“Mv heart grew tired 


vou 


“And your brain stepped in:” 

“Even the feminine brain has some 
logic, and logic left no course but this.” 

“Logic leads to law.” 

“And—you're thinking law will 
to loneliness f” 

“T fear you will find it so. Pardon 
tne—I must appear most intrusive.” 

“T invited the discussion. In fact it’s 
refreshing to see the situation from an- 
other point of view. I have looked at 
it so long through one pair of spec- 
tacles.” 

“And aren't they a little teas 
this morning ?”’ 

“T am a little unhappy. 
ver unhappy—the first tim 
“Of course I was. But, if th 
brings me as much happiness I will be 
content.” 

“Were you lonely—after >” 

“Terribly so. I traveled. Tired, | 
went home, but—one fit in as 
formerly—there is an intangible change. 
When I discovered the fault was in me 
and not in them I tried living alone. 
But I was a sad failure in my attempt 
to emulate the lady bachelor. My old 
friends were glad to see me—but they 
were all happily married. Have you 
noticed how the man and woman con- 
genially mated find happiness only in 
association with others equally so?” 

“And how quickly mismated Mr. 
Jones discovered the unhappiness of 
neglected Mrs. Smith——” 

“So—you’ve found that out!” 

“Do go on—vou don’t mind my being 
curious ?” 

“Oh! it gives me the shivers to think 
about it. I don’t want to spoil to-day 
by recalling yesterday. I’ve shown you 
the picture of a widow !” 

“And a divorcée rf” 

“She is all that—and much more 

“I suppose she has less of a chance 
should she wish to be—foolish—again.” 

“Naturally, men look upon her as a 
risk.” 

“IT suppose they say to themselves, ‘It 
takes two to make a quarrel.’ ” 

“Usually three.” 

“Please don't misjudge my 
Number three was a woman!” 

“T know that.” 


lead 


blurred 


, 
\Wvere vou 


future 


doesn't 


fer) 











THE JEALOUS 


“How ?” 

“You betrayed yourself. You are 
bitter. Cynicism is the refuge of ‘the 
proud women, broken-hearted.” 

“Broken-hearted? I  protest—out- 
raged, yes—even disgusted 4 

“Perhaps a little jealous?” 

“Emphatically so.” 

“Was the cause flagrant ?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing vulgar or com- 





monplace. Not even usual—I was jeal- 
ous of his interest. Can you under- 
stand?” 

“Perfectly. I myself could more 


easily forgive a man for a momentary 
vielding to physical impulse than con- 
done any wavering of his attention, any 
lessening of the importance I 
sumed in his life.” 

“He had always been trustworthy un- 
til last summer . 
“What sort of a woman was she?” 

“She had left the hotel when I re- 
joined him. I had only his word for 
her attractiveness.” 

“Pretty °”’ 

“T fancy not. Svmpathetic.” 

“Much worse!” 

“Decidedly.” 

“Married ?” 

“She said ‘a widow.’ ”’ 

“What did the other women say ?” 

“That she was ‘so sweet,’ ‘so oddly 
pretty,’ ‘such style’ and ‘such fun.’ ” 

“Evidently she hadn’t bothered about 
their husbands.” 

“They took pains to tell me how lone- 
ly my husband lad been—how he had 
missed me.” 

“With that emphasis ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Rather ambiguous.” 

“Well, I decided that the remark 
was applicable only to the first week of 
my absence.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He had been so lonely !’’ 

“Where did he place the emphasis ?” 

“T was too angry to care. Every one 
had ‘been so kind,’ particularly Mrs. 

— Heavens! I must not mention 
That would be caddish.” 
if you had, 


once as- 





her name! 





“IT wouldn’t have heard i 
and you haven't.” 
“Where was | ?” 
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"Every one had been so kind, partic- 


’ 





ularly Mrs. 

“Oh! yes. 
tual———” 

“Affinities 7” 

“He Said ‘friends’—she was the most 
amusing companion—and was so anx- 
ious to meet me. Can't you just see 
her ?” 

“T know her kind so well.” 

“T flatly refused to receive her.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Laughed at me. Accused me of be- 
ing jealous. I was. But it was hor- 
ribly conceited in him to know it. We 
quarreled about 

“About everything. I 
began about her——’”’ 

“And woke up to find myself shed- 
ding tears because he liked the way she 
did up her back hair!” 

“Now it’s all over and you are going 
back to your mother. Terrible! ~ Does 
she expect you?” 

“No, I'll wire from Philadelphia.” 

“Oh! you decided suddenly.” 

“No one knows. I ‘saw to’ his linen, 
ordered the things he likes for dinner, 
told his man that I was dining out, and 
arranged to have my farewell and my 
my ultimatum I think they call it— 
delivered at his club during the even- 
ing.” 

“Consideration is almost a vice with 
you.” 

“T dislike to upset; people’s nerves. 
There was no more need to spoil his 
dinner than to frighten mother use- 
lessly. Then, there might have 
been objections.” 

“It is just possible.” 

“You see, mother’s a dear, but she’s 
old-timey. She read me quite a lecture 
for leaving him this summer, saying the 
climatic change in the last twenty years 
was wonderful, that none but the older 
women seemed able to endure a sum- 
mer in town and a solid year of their 
husband’s society.” 

“Do you know, I like your mother ?” 

“Women don't, as a rule. She’s a bit 
hard on them. Calls them ‘scriptural 
lilies—they toil not, neither do they spin 

the only word they know is spend.’ ” 


They had discovered mu- 





know—you 





too, 
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“It costs a pretty penny to live up to 
Solomon’s sartorial repute.”’ 

“T didn’t buy—well, hardly a thing 
for the trip—and I Hated to leave him. 
So I thought mother was not quite fair. 
I hadn’t been on the other side for ages 
~—not since my honeymoon.” 

“How could you go over the ground 
again alone?” 

“T went with the Wingates—but not 
to any of our private places. We kept 
to the beaten track. \Ir. Wingate is a 
jolly sort.” 

“And Mrs. Wingate?” 

“Something of an invalid. But not at 
all the jealous kind. She didn’t mind 
our doing the things too exciting for 
her. We had some great larks.” 

“Did your husband 

“Oh! I wrote him everything. He 
was very sweet about them 

“Were you ‘sweet’ about his larks ?” 

“That’s very different. I didn’t flirt.” 

“Are you sure that he did?” 

“Haven't I told you of that woman?” 

“You surely wouldn’t have had him 
mope all summer ?” 

“Certainly not. But when I came 
home he should have forgotten that any 
other woman existed.” 

“Did you blot out 
gates ?” 

“After they had listened patiently all 
summer to ‘my husband this’ and ‘my 
husband the next thing’? I owed them 
at least the opportunity of judging 
whether or no I had overestimated him, 
I had invited them for October and he 
wanted me to include her!” 

“Possibly he wanted to pay off a sim- 
ilar debt of gratitude to the ‘widow.’ ” 

“Nonsense, do you think a woman 
would tolerate a man’s panegyrics of his 
wife- ¥ 

“Yes, if she were similarly situated 
and separated and the man a sympa- 
thetic listener.” 

“T’ve never had that experience.” 

“T have. Robinson Crusoe wasn’t a 
circumstance to a lone husband I met 
last summer.” 

“Were you at Mt. Desert Island?” 

“No, in a crowded hotel. But he was 
the loneliest thing e 

“And you were his man Friday ?” 








*‘Win’—the Win 





“Something of the sort. Oh! what a 
bore he was about his wife. My dear, 
that woman from his utterly unbiased 
standpoint is the eighth wonder!” 

“Why did you bother with him ?” 

“He acted as sort of escape valve for 
me.” 

“How ?” 

“My engagement was a secret—and 
1 found out that he and my fiancé had 
known each other at college.” 

“Well ?” . 

“T had to rave about him to somebody 
and you can always trust a man. We 
came to an agreement—we divided the 
time. 1 talked for fifteen minutes about 
Bob—then he talked for twenty about 
her!” 

“And the hotel talked all the time 
about both of you?” 

“Oh! dear no. Every one knows he 
can’t see any woman but his wife. They 
all felt so sorry for Tom, but they didn’t 
dare be especially nice to him. I didn’t 
meet her as I left before she arrived. 
But I imagine they had some fun at 
her expense, when she did appear on 
the scene.” 

“How?” 

“About Tom's attentions to me. Oh, 
they say she’s awful! Mrs. Armitage 


nicknamed her “The Jealous Mrs. Jeff- 
reys.’” 

“Did Flora Armitage do that?” 

“Flora Armitage! Do you know 
her ?” 

“Rather—/'m the jealous Mrs. Jeff- 
reys!” , 


“( Yh | I so sorry!” 

“Why—vou—then you're Tom's Sal- 
ly Tyler. Oh! what a fool I’ve been!” 

“You have. He adores vou.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Go back.” 

“th cairt.” 

“You must.” 

“T’d look such a fool, and _ besides, 
when could I get a train for the West?” 

“Porter give me a time-table—let me 
see—Pittsburg. No, we’ve passed that. 
What’s that other burg?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh, here it is. Harrisburg. You 
can leave there at ten minutes of three 


—alm 














THI: JEALOUS 


«aud be in Chicago to-morrow morning. 
Porter, give me a telegraph blank.” 
‘‘What are you going to do?” 

“Wire Tom to meet you.” 

“Do you think he would?” 

“He’s dying to—if I know him, and 
think I do.” 

“’d rather explain about it at home.” 
“All right, maybe you do know him 
little better. What will I say?” 
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“Dear, dear Tom!” 
“ Dear, dear Tom!’ 
ter, goose!” 
“— forgot. 


This isn’t a let- 
Say: 
‘Mr. THOMAS JEFFREYS, : 

‘415 Century Building, Chicago. 


‘T’ll be home to breakfast KATE.’ ” 


Better make it ‘lovingly, Nittie.”” 


a 


THE 


DILETTANTE 


*O lie outright in the light of day 
I’m not sufficiently skilful, 
But I practice a bit, in an amateur way, 
The lie which is hardly wilful; 
The society lie and the business lie 
And the lie I have had to double, 


And the lie that |] 


lie when | don't know 


why 


And the truth is too much trouble. 
For this I am willing to take your blame 


Unless you have 


lo bea 


sometimes done the sam 


fool of an Al brand 


I’m not sufficiently clever, 
RP | r 1 tether a es 1 
put often have tried my prentice han 


In a 


A 


callow and crude 
\ fool with the money for which I've toiled, 


endeavor ; 


\ fool with the word I’ve spoken, 


And the foolish fool who is fooled and 


foiled 


On a maiden’s finger broken. 


If you never yourself have mack 


1 1 


I’m VW line to watch vou curl vour 


Yet down to my toe nails I re 
[f you dub me fool and liar. 
I set my teeth and double my fist 
And my brow is flushed with fire. 
You I deny and you I defy 
And I vow I will make you rue it: 
And I lie when I say that I never lie 
Which proves me a fool to do it! 
You may jerk your thumb at me and grin 
If liar and fool you never have been. 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 








THE HOSTESS, PAST AND PRESENT 


By Geraldine Bonner 


T Was By ron who described society as 
two polished hordes, one of them 
the bores, the other the bored. 

But that was more than three-quar 

ters of a century ago, and between then 


and now, society has passed through 
divers phases. 
To-dav no one has time to bore or be 


bored. The social world is composed 
of the rushed and the rushers, of peo- 
ple offering entertainment and food to 
people who snatch both as they pass, 
making, ev route, a hurried note of the 
fact that they must be returned in kind. 
Nobody has leisure to cultivate the in- 
dolent attitude necessary to be the bore 
or to endure the boring. Nobody has 
leisure to listen—that great art which 
was Madame Récamier’s crowning at- 
traction and has been the inexplicable, 
mysterious fascination of many other 
queens of hearts. 

Hospitality as a matter of reposeful 
entertainment, as a means of encoura- 
ging stimulating conversation, of gath- 
ering and combining congenial ele- 
ments, has become, in this section of the 
country at least, a memory and a dream. 
The solicitous selecting of guests who 
can cast a luster on the occasion by the 
distinction of their minds, the quality 
of their conversation, and the elegance of 
their manners, is no longer the main 
duty of the hostess. No one has time to 
admire the minds, listen to the conversa- 
tion, or acquire the manners. The grad- 
ual accumulation of particles attracted 
by a central figure into a brilliant and 
finally famous coterie, is a pl 
social life that is past. 

And why has it passed? Why have 
we no drawing-rooms which are noted 


ase 1 Our 


as gathering places of the men and 
women most worth while knowing in 
the community ? Why have we no longer 
hostesses who are the presiding queens 
of sa/ons that stand out from the mass 
as bright places of 
charm? 

There have been such hostesses in the 
past. Weall have heard of Dolly Madi- 
son—a little made up, and wearing rai- 
ment so splendid that democratic Wash- 
ington opened its turning the 
White House receptions into the most 
notable functions ever held in that re- 
spected We have had 
glimpses in our reading of the tea par- 
ties that Mrs. Alexander Hamilton and 
Lady Nitty Duer and the fascinating 
Madame Jumel held on their days. 
Even Martha Washington, who was not 
of the sympathetic, socially adroit tvpe 
that becomes a ruling force in society, 
has left the mark of a quiet distinction 
upon the at-home days she inaugurated, 
where, though the fare was plum cake 
and tea, the talk was sparkling and the 
company was ot the best. 

The passing of the hostess who prac- 
ticed an exclusive hospitality 
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where each 


unit had its own value and its own 
place, has come about with the making 
and the spending of enormous fot 
tunes. 


With startling quickn ss entertaining 
has changed from the cosily choice and 


intimate assembling of a picked group, 


to the herding together of large num- 
bers. That intelligent French axiom 
that a dinner should never be less than 


the Graces or more than the Muses, has 
been forg tten. Masses of well-dressed 
people are rounded up, fed and dis- 
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persed. Some of them do not know the 
person who feeds them, and most of 
them do not care about her. She her- 
self is swamped in the magnitude of 
her enterprise. She is merely an ap- 
pendage, whose function it is to stand at 
the top of the room and shake hands. 

Her prestige and power as a potent 
social force has gone from her. She 
simply represents a house where the 
world can go, and eat, and dance, and 
hear music. She no longer reigns as 
a woman whose uniquely winning and 
tactful personality has attracted all that 
is best worth attracting to her fireside. 
She is only a medium of entertainment 

a sort of exclusive, feminine Barnum 
goes to a good deal of trouble and 
expense for the purpose of being in- 
vited into the houses of other exclusive, 
feminine Barnums. But as a hostess— 
a ruling, guiding, governing factor in 
the gayety of the city’s upper currents 

she is a nullity. No particular per- 
sonal distinction attaches to her. She 
is not celebrated for her wit, for her 
cultivation, for the gracious charm of 
her address. What the world knows 
her for is that her dining-room can seat 
so many people at the same time, that 
her chef receives a larger salary and in- 
vents more new dishes than the chef of 
any other millionaire, and that her jew- 
cls are the handsomest in town. 

Some time ago, while reading an ac- 
count of the late Countess of Walde- 
grave, I was struck with a phrase. The 
writer had been mentioning the various 
attributes possessed by this brilliant and 
cultured woman, which had led to her 
enjoving a unique position in the great 
world of London. She was a friend of 
the best and most famous of her day. 
Men of world renown were glad to pass 
an hour in her drawing-room. Women 
as celebrated for their talents as for 
their position, were its habitués. To be 
accepted there gave a cachet nothing 
else could impart. And in explaining 
why this old and no longer beautiful 
woman had created what alone in Lon 
don resembled one of the salons of the 
cighteenth century, the writer men- 
tioned the fact that she “alwavs at 
home.” 
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Always at home! The phrase illu- 
mined like a flash of light the question 
of the decline of the Hostess. 

Think what it means!—To know 
that when vou went to that particular 
house there was a welcome for you, a 
personage of mind and sympathy, to 
listen and talk, suggest and stimulate. 
That the discouraging visage de bois 
which greets every other caller in New 
York was never offered to the entering 
guest. He came in, he found the per- 
son he had come to see ready and wait- 
ing. In the afternoon he probably had 
a cup of tea. Some other people—not 
the fevered, rushing, gabbling crowd of 
an afternoon reception—dropped in, and 


there was real conversation, the leisure- 
ly delightful conversation of cultured 
people who have time to think and 


something to say, with the old peeress, 
alert of mind, quick of understanding, 
ready of appreciation, to lead sus- 
tain. 

\lwavs at home! The phrase has a 
fascination, especially with us where no 
fashionable woman ever is at home. 

One cannot include the reception day 
as being at home. It has become a sort 
of imitation of the evening party, where 
the world crowds in, looks at one an- 
other’s clothes, eats and goes. The 
hostess talks to nobod\ except to make 
her greetings and ask them if they want 
food. If you are lucky enough to catch 
her alone for five minutes and ask her 
what she has been doing, she will in- 
variably respond with a regulation set 
of remarks: Rushed to death—Out all 
dav—Too tired to speak—Only waiting 
for lent when perhaps she can rest a 
littke—If she doesn't she will certainly 
break down, etc.. 

Women are the 
is the one open field of endeavor where 
thev reign and reign alone. A man has 
little social power. He is an important 
factor. for without the man is 
and unspiced. But he has no gov- 
erning He is admitted and told 
to make himself agreeable and this is all 
he may But the woman is queen 
and rules, and the place from which she 
rules is her home, her domicile. There 
her influence begins and from thence it 


and 
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radiates. If she is a woman of marked 
social gifts she may become a great in- 
fluence in the world of wealth and fash- 
ion. If she adds to her social gift, 
adaptability and brain, it may become 
an influence powerful as a magnet to 
draw to her what is foremost in mind 
and position as Lady Waldegrave did. 

But she must be sometimes—often 
at home. Jt no one can find her, if she 
is always scattering her fires over an un- 
defined area like a firefly at dusk, she 
cannot expect to have the choice ones of 
the passing throng deflect from their 
course and fruitlessly ring her doorbell. 

We often hear wonder expressed that 
there has been no salon, no house prom- 
inent as the meeting place for the men- 
tally and socially elect, in such a city as 
New York, where the flower of the 
country’s intellect, wealth and _ ability 
gathers. Let those who make this re- 
mark study the processes of the women 
who were the guiding spirits of the 
famous salons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and those of the 
women who now dominate society in 
the larger American cities. They will 
find their answer without much difficul- 
ty. The French Hostess was rarely 
out. The American is rarely in. 

The great salons flourished at the 
period when women’s social prestige 
had reached its high-water mark. The 
Précieuses had introduced gentleness of 
manners into domestic life. Boorish- 
ness was out of fashion. The French 
woman with her finely poised social in- 
stinct, her delicate shrewdness, her men- 
tal acuteness, realized that her hour had 
come and seized her crown and scepter. 

Never before or since has the draw- 
ing-room and its presiding deity gained 
such a climax of importance. The 
Fronde was hatched in the salons of the 
seventeenth century and the Revolution 
in the salons of the eighteenth. The 
women in these drawing-rooms presid- 
ing at tea tables a /’Anglaise, or doing 
the “purfling” which all the world found 
suddenly amusing, pulled wires that 
communicated with the core of empire 
They dominated the political and do- 
mestic life of their epoch. We talk of 
the power of our women now, but they 


are as children, compared to these smil- 
ing ladies, who looked so softly femi- 
nine, and were the political sovereigns 
of an epoch. 

Every woman who had a salon from 
the days of the studied elegancies of the 
‘air Arthénice and the salon bleu, to 
the days when the Girondists met in the 
humble apartment of a hostess whio 
stitched in a corner constraining her- 
self to a meek silence, had some particu- 
lar gift which rendered her competent 
to preside over the group she had as 
sembled. Some were wonderful listen 
ers like Mile. de Lespinasse, of whom 
La Harpe said he never knew a wom- 
an who had more natural wit, less de 
sire to show it, and more talent in show 
ing to advantage that of others. 

There were others whose gift was 
putting people at their ease, and guiding 
and inspiring talk. It was such a one 
as this that Madame Necker had in 
mind when she likened some women in 
conversation to “light layers of cotton 
wool in a box packed with porcelain; 
we do not pay much attention to them, 
but if they were taken away everything 
would be broken.” 

But one of the great points which 
gave them their right of queenship over 
their fellows was that they devoted 
themselves heart and soul to the form- 
ing, building up, sustaining and embel- 
lishing of their social position. They 
lived for it. It was a life work with 
which nothing was permitted to inter- 
fere. To be a dominant figure, the head 
of a flourishing salon was to be anoint 
ed with the chrism of worldly success 

And for this end they worked as the 
French work, quietly, tactfully, diligent- 
ly, patiently. Madame de Lambert fur- 
nished her superb hotel, which still 
stands on the Isle St. Louis, with an eye 
to the salon she intended to establish. 
There such members of the world of 
Paris as had proved their right to enter 
by demonstrating the superior quality 
of their minds and elegance of their 
manners, found open house. Madame 
de Lambert was not one to slight the 
work she had undertaken. Dinners, as 
celebrated for the menu as for the com- 
pany that partook of it, were given 
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twice a week. -D’Argenson speaks of 
dining there regularly on Wednesdays 
hich was “one of her days.” 

After the historic quarrel between 
Madame du Deffand and her compan- 
ion, the charming and ill-fated Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, the latter started, modestly 
and timidly her own little salon. For 
ten years she devoted herself to the 
work of building it up. In time it be- 
came one of the most noted places of its 
kind in Paris. Contemporaries tell us 
that one met there “choice men of all 
orders in the Church, the State, and the 
Court.” 
any pleasure or business interfere with 
her attendance upon it. She was at 
every 
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ts reigning queen never let 


day, from 
irpe, in speaking of 
to the thea 


when 


home and received 
five till nine. La H: 
her, says “she seldom 
re or into the country, 
lid, all Paris was notified in advance.” 
Thus did this penniless and illegitimat« 
daughter of a noble family establish 
herself as one of the leading spirits 
of the brilliant brilliant 
cpr ich. 

The same devotion to the attracting 
power of their drawing-rooms marked 
her older and richer rivals. Madame 
Geoffrin was at home every evening and 
gave nightly suppers, besides having 
two dinner days, Monday for artists, 
Wednesday for men of letters. Madame 
du Deffand, even after she had retired 
to her apartment in the Convent of St. 
loseph, continued to dispense an unre- 
mitting hospitality. Horace Walpole 
described her as old and blind, giving 
two suppers a week to some of the es- 
prits forts whose names were on the lips 
of all Europe. 

In her great days, before her blind 
ness struck her, she had had a small 
supper every night and a grand one 
once a week. She had the conviction 
—shared by many women—that, with 
all respect to his brain power, man is 
most readily approached through his 
stomach. Supper was the fashionable 
meal in her day, and she once caustically 
remarked that it was “one of the four 
ends of man.” 

There was no question of not being 
at home among these sovereigns of the 
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world of wit and learning. It was their 
business to be at home and they attend- 
ed to it. Men whose society was worth 
cultivating were made welcome at all 
the notable drawing-rooms, from the 
proudly aristocratic ones such as the 
Comtesse de Bouffler’s at The Temple 
where the steward served a regular 
nightly supper to whoever might be 
there, to the simple and yet powerful 
one of Madame de Tencin where new 
literary works were read and the P/u/- 
osophes were frequent guests. The 
lions of the day dropped in upon such 
gatherings as men do now into clubs. 
A man who was clever enough to be 
universally received, could take almost 
ull his meals, and spend his entire days 


in the finest society that Europe then 
( ffered. 
Most of them, however, identified 


themselves with one or two favorite 
houses. D’Alembert, who for years had 
spent his mornings with Mlle. de Les- 
pinasse and his evenings with Madame 
Geoffrin, exclaimed when death had 
robbed him of both: 

“Alas, I have neither mornings nor 
evenings left!” 

He was also an habitué of the salon 
of Madame de Tencin, who was _ his 
mother, and who, when he became 
famous, wanted him to desert the hum 
ble foster parents who had brought him 
up and come to her. Voltaire was fond 
of the aristocratic salons. Madame du 
Deffand’s was one of his favorites. 
Diderot, on the other hand, went there 
but once, surveyed the epicurean com- 
pany with an unfriendly eye, and never 
came again. He liked a freer air, a less 
delicate standard of manners, which he 
found in the Bohemian circle that clus- 
tered around Madame d’Epinay. 

For such men as these, the femmes 
d'esprits strove together. For every 
celebrity who rallied to her banner, the 
reigning divinity rejoiced. It was the 
discovery that Mlle. de Lespinasse was 
secretly entertaining the choice spirits 
of her circle that caused the rupture be- 
tween her and Madame du Deffand. 
When the elder woman heard of the 
death of her old companion, her com- 
ment was: 








“If she had died fifteen vears earlier 
] should not have lost D’Alembert.” 

When Madame de Tencin was dying 
Madame Geoffrin came many times to 
see her. 

“Do you know why La _ Geoffrin 
comes here?” said the dying chanoinesse 
with a flicker of her old malicious hu- 
mor. “It is to see what she can gather 
from my inventory.” 

To keep their lions safe and in good 
temper these hard working hostesses 
tried many little ruses. There was un- 
doubtedly a good deal of subtle flattery 
dispensed along with the dainty sup- 
pers and the sparkling talk. Nothing 
was too much trouble. It was a distinc- 
tion to have a celebrated man quartered 
in the house as a perpetual guest. Mar- 
montel lived ten years at Madame Geof- 
frin’s. D’Alembert lived at Mlle. de 
lLespinasse’s until her death. When 
Fontenelle, who existed to his hundreth 
vear, and never permitted himself any 
violent emotion, heard of the death of 
Madame de Tencin, he _ discreetly 
grieved: 

“She knew my tastes and offered me 
those dishes I preferred,” he said. “It 
is an irreparable loss.” 

Singleness of purpose, the power of 
the idée fixe, was unquestionably one of 
the most important*items in the success 
of these ladies. With all their wit, ap- 
preciation and sympathy they would 
never have made and held a society 
composed of the ablest men and bright- 
est women of the day if they had not 
devoted themselves to it heart and soul. 
To draw such a society to their roofs 
and to so entertain it while there that it 
would come, and come again, and con- 
tinue coming till death or a rival hos- 
tess broke the spell, was the end and aim 
of their existences. 

And that this attracting and holding 
of such volatile elements as the inter- 
est of a man was done with little or no 
infusion of sentiment, should be an add- 
ed proof of the genuine queenship of 
the sa/on rulers. If love had once played 
a star part in their lives he had re- 
tired, and the scene been set for a new 
comedy. Though some of them had 
been the sport of the gusty passions of 
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the age, that epoch was past. The ma- 
jority were inclined to be of the opinion 
of the immortal Ninon, who said she 
“returned thanks to God every evening 
for her esprit and prayed Him every 
morning to be preserved from follies of 
the heart.” ‘They were for the most 
part women whose emotional life was 
over, and the page folded down. As 
Voltaire said, “the decline of their beau- 
ty revealed the dawn of their intellect.” 
To dispense an unending hospitality 
which was a graceful combination of 
sustenance for the brain and the body 
had become the occupation of their 
lives, 

In the original of all the salons the 
plan of procedure was taid down for 
each and every one of its followers. It 
is said that Marguerite of Navarre, the 
gay and audacious “Reine Margot,” 
was the first to introduce conversation 
at meals. Madame de Rambouillet was 
undoubtedly the first to conceive the 
idea of entertaining as we understand 
it. 

She rebuilt her house 
toward social intercourse. 
day, ground floors were constructed 
with halls on either side of a central 
stairway. People wandered about and 
ate where they chanced to be gathered. 
This natural born Queen of Society re- 
alized the unhospitable atmosphere of 
such a home. She remodeled her dilap- 
idated old hétel which stood between the 
louvre and the Tuileries, and when it 
was arranged into smaller rooms where 
flowers in crystal vases scented the air, 
screens cut off draughts, and chairs 
were drawn together in inviting groups, 
he began the work of as- 
sembling her company. 

She did this with such choice and de- 
liberate care that the entertainments of 
the Hotel de Rambouillet have ever 
since stood as the most brilliant in sur- 
roundings, the most distinguished in 
company, in the history of social 
France. Men of promise, as yet un- 
known, budded into fame in that stimu- 
lating atmosphere. The walls of the 
salon bleu heard the first readings of 
works that posterity has proclaimed im- 
mortal. 
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And it was not all grave and serious. 
Youth and beauty added their charm. 
Madame de Sévigné, a widow in her 
twenties, came there and broke hearts 
which were susceptible to other things 


than classic tragedies and_ graceful 
verse. La belle Paulet, who at seven- 


teen had caught the eye of that insati- 
able Squire of Dames, Henri IV., was a 
constant guest. The king died while 
he as yet only respectfully admired, and 
La belle Paulet, who was called Ja 
lionne, because of her mane of tawny 
red hair, lived to evoke other and less 
compromising passions. She was in 
contrast to the Comtesse de Seze, who 
was not so pretty, but was famed for her 
smart savings, and who said she changed 
her faith and became a Catholic ‘‘in 
order that she might not meet her hus- 
band in this world or the next.” But 
the flower of the assemblage was the 
hostess’ daughter, the witty and beauti- 
ful Julie D’Angennes, who lived to ful 
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fill her mother’s fondest ambitions in be- 
coming the Duchesse de Montausier, 
one of the fairest and most winning 
women of an epoch rich in feminine 
charm. 

It took ten years to establish the 
power and prestige of the salon bleu, 
and then for twice ten years it flour- 
ished. For thirty years, she, who be- 
cause of her good looks and gracious 
manners had been called the Fair Ar- 
thénice, directed, guided and upheld it. 
The fresh young maids became matrons 
and migrated into other spheres, new 
poets and dramatists arose to take the 
places of those whom death removed, 
and the hostess passed from the radiant 
bloom of her maturity to the delicate 
fragility of old age, but the salon bleu 
continued. At home to all the fine fleur 
of her world, its mistress looked out for 
three decades of unbroken hospitality 
on the passage of the seasons over the 
Tuileries gardens. 
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RANKLIN ROGERS | climbed 
heavily down from the coupé and 
walked up the the big 

stone house. It was half-past four in 
the afternoon, and Fifth Avenue was 
crowded with people. They seemed to 
be racing with one another, their faces 
glowing in the cold air. Rogers took 
no notice of his surroundings. The 
mahogany door opened before him and 
he stepped into the hall. 

“Mrs. Rogers here?’ he 
huskily. 


steps of 


asked, 


‘‘Mademoiselle 
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Blanche,” ‘‘ The 
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“She’s lying down, sir,” said the 
English servant, glancing sharply at the 
pale face. 

Five minutes later, as Rogers sat in 
his dressing-room, his wife entered. 

She stared with alarm into his listless 
eyes. 

“Anything the matter?” she asked, 
her thin lips twitching. 

“T’ve caught a little cold,” he 
pered. 

Then she assailed him with questions. 
When had he first felt the cold? It was 
that draught, of course, from the open 
window, the night before. She’d warned 
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him at least twenty times to come away. 
Now he’d be down sick. And had he 
felt a pain in his side? No pain? Well, 
that was something. Why hadn’t he 
gone out and taken a stiff glass of 
whiskey as soon as he felt the cold com- 
ing on? And why hadn’t he come home 
at noon so that she might do something 
for him? If he had that depressed feel- 
ing in the morning, why hadn’t he 
spoken of it before he left the house? 
He never would learn to take care of 
himself. Of course, it was that 
draught. If he had only moved when 
she first told him! But still, there was 
no use talking about it. They’d better 
do something! 

“You must go right to bed, Frank,” 
she said, and his impassive manner con- 
veyed obedience. “But first, you must 
drink something hot.” 

She treated him as if he were a will- 
ful boy, and he did look many years 
vounger than she, though they were 
really of about the same age. At fifty 
she was an anzmic, nerve-racked wom- 
an, with hair that had long been white, 
and with a face faded by sickness and 
by worries over trifles. He was large 
and heavy, with thick black hair, a 
square black beard edged with gray, 
and with the sallow complexion of the 
naturally strong man scornful of ex- 
ercise. 

When she had given him the whiskey, 
she pressed the back of her hand 
against his cheek. 


“T thought so,” she said triumphantly. 


“Fever! Oh, why didn’t you come 
home before? What shall I do? What 
shall I do?” 

She dashed toward the electric bell. 


He fancied that he could hear it ring in 
the servants’ room, three floors below. 

When she had come panting back to 
his side, he said: 

“T hope you aren’t going to 
the whole house.” 

“You must have a bath 
and I haven’t a bit of mustard. 
one of the——?” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, you aren’t 
going to put me into one of those 
things !” 

She closed her lips. 


rouse 


right off 
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“| intend to break up that cold before 
it develops into pneumonia.” She hov- 
ered over him. “Are you sure you 
haven’t a pain anywhere ?” 

“No.” He turned his head away im- 
patiently. 

She looked disappointed. 

“Not in your chest?” she went on, 
passing her hand over her own chest. 

“No,” he repeated more strenuously. 

She had long been used to his resent- 
ments, and she had decided that there 
was nothing personal in them; they 
were, merely an expression of the 
strange masculine nature. 

When the servant came, Mrs. Rogers 
held a whispered conversation in the 
hall. A quarter of an hour later the 
bath was prepared. 

“They may talk as they like,” said 
Elizabeth Rogers, “but there’s nothing 
like good old-fashioned remedies. Hot 
mustard baths have saved my life many 
a time.” 

That bath occasioned a great deal of 
profanity ; but, somewhat to his own as- 
tonishment, Franklin Rogers emerged 
from it with skin on his back. His 
sufferings gave his wife a fierce joy and 
new vigor. She wrapped him in 
blankets to throw him into a sweat and 
she tucked him in the big bed. 

“There! Now I guess you'll be all 
right in the morning. I'll fix some 
whiskey and water, and if you keep 
taking that during the night the cold 
will be broken up. Feel better?” 

“Yes,” he said, to conciliate her. 

“And be sure and tell me if you feel 
any pain. I'll have some mustard poul- 
tices all ready to put on,” she fool- 
ishly added. 

During the evening she 
lizhts low and sat beside him. The 
housekeeper, a distant relative of 
Kranklin Rogers, big-boned and cadav- 
erous-looking, with a resentful manner, 
came up to make inquiries and to offer 
suggestions. Three or four servants 
stood in the hall and _ whispered. 
Though Rogers kept his eyes closed, he 
heard them all and he hated them all. 
He hated to be the cause of this excite- 
ment, and he blamed his wife; th 
thought of the satisfaction she got out 
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of it made him blame her the more. He 
wished that she would put the lights 
out and go to sleep. He wanted to be 
alone. The heaviness that he felt in his 
chest meant something serious; but he 
would not tell her about it and give 
her a chance to create more excite- 
ment. He would wait till morning, 
and, if he felt no better, he would send 
for a doctor. At last he fell asleep. 


II. 


The next morning Elizabeth Rogers, 
who had dozed on the couch, was 
awakened by a sound that made her 
turn cold. It was a deep rattling, like 
a snore. She leaped from the couch 
and ran to the bed. Fler husband still 
slept. 

She knew what had happened. The 
crisis gave her common sense. She ran 
to the housekeeper, who occupied a 
room on the same floor, and ordered her 
to send one of the servants for Dr. 
Phelps. 

While waiting, she roused her hus- 
band and applied one of her poultices. 
The shock of waking into certain disease 
made him speechless for a moment. 
When he tried to speak, he could only 
whisper. 

When the doctor came, [Elizabeth 
Rogers received him, and during the 
examination she talked incessantly. She 
repeated several times that she had 
warned her husband to come away 
from that window. The doctor did not 
seem to pay attention to her, but he was 
really considering her as an important 
factor in the case, and he had no diff 
culty in deciding what to do. When he 
completed the examination, he asked if 
she would leave him alone with the pa 
tient for a moment. She obeyed hastily ; 
but at the door she gave him a look of 
injury and reproach. 

“T guess I'd better tell you the truth,” 
the doctor said. He was a man of forty 
with an extremely unprofessional air. 
His clothes hung loosely about his thin 
figure. 

Rogers nodded. 

“Tf vou have the very best of care you 


may pull through. I shouldn’t be at all 
afraid if you were fifteen years younger. 
But your age and your habits are 
against you. You’ve smoked too much 
all your life and you’ve drunk too much. 
You're heavy and, in spite of your con- 
stitution, I don’t believe you have much 
resistance. But, as I say, if you get the 
best of care I think I may bring you out 
all right. I'll send two nurses here and 
they'll do everything. You can’t have 
your wife here though.” 

“T don’t want her,” 
pered. : 

The doctor’s eyes smiled, not with 
amusement, however, but at the veritica 
tion of his own insight. 

“T’ll telephone for Miss Hubbard,” 
he said, “and she'll be here by eight 
o'clock. She gave up a case of mine 
the day before yesterday, and I don’t 
think she’s taken another yet. All 
you’ve got to do is to lie still and do 
what you're told.” 

Rogers nodded. 

The doctor started for the door, “T’ll 
go and speak to your wife,” he said. 
“T guess you can be left alone for a few 
minutes.” 

He disliked with — sick 
men’s wives and he braced himself for 
this one. It proved to be even worse 
than he had feared. When he told Mrs. 
Rogers that she was not to be permitted 
to enter the room till her husband was 
out of danger, she broke into wild pro 


tests. 


Rogers whis- 


interviews 


“But he won’t have any one else,” she 
insisted, the tears gushing from her 
eyes. ‘“He’s used to me. He knows 
my ways. It would distress him to 
have strangers around when he’s sick. 
And there’s no one that understands 
him as I do.” 

The doctor remained firm. Mrs 
Rogers broke out again into appeals and 
lamentations. 

“Tt isn’t that I object to those other 
women attending my husband,” she 
said, bitterly. ‘I suppose they know 
more than I do about the latest notions. 
But a wife’s place is by her husband’s 
side when he’s sick. Where else should 
she be if she has any heart, if she isn’t 


r 


a woman of stone? He won’t be able to 
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get along without me. Why, we've 
never been separated since we married, 
doctor, never, not for one day. He’d 
be lost without me. He’s one of those 
helpless men. He leaves everything to 
me. Have the other women, if you 
like,” she added, with the air of making 
a concession, and starting to return to 
the sick room, “but my place is with 
my husband.” 

He closed the door quickly. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “you don’t 
want to kill Mr. Rogers, do you? His 
case is one of the worst I’ve ever had. 
It’s been developing for three days. 
He’s been walking around with pneu- 
monia without knowing it.” 

“But that window last 
she weakly protested. 

“That may have brought it on more 


night- 


quickly, but it isn’t the cause. Every- 
thing is against Mr. Rogers. He has 
only one chance in a thousand. Now, 


if you go into that room you'll run the 
risk of spoiling that chance.” 

“Oh, doctor,” she moaned. 

From the tone he knew that she was 
beaten. 

“I'll stay out,” she sobbed. “Only I 
must go in once, just once. Oh, it will 
kill me. He’s so used tome. He a 

He saw that she was going to try 
wheedling. 

“Stay till Miss Hubbard comes,” he 
said, turning away. 





ITT. 
At sight of Miss Hubbard, Eliza- 
beth Rogers had another shock. The 


nurse was a pretty, fair-complexioned 
girl of twenty-two, with delicate fea- 
tures, a high, thin voice, and a girlish, 
almost infantile manner. She came 
wearing a gray astrakan cape, a gar- 
ment that Mrs. Rogers particularly dis- 
liked. The doctor, who entered with 
her, observed the look of consternation 
in the older woman’s face. 

“Miss Hubbard used to be one of my 
best nurses at the hospital,” he said. 
“She can be relied on. Now, if you will 
kindly come with me - 


Miss Hubbard, in removing her wrap 
and hat, seemed formally to take pos- 
session of the patient. 

Elizabeth Rogers made a convulsive 
sound in her throat. Then she went to 
her husband, who was dozing. She 
kissed him on the forehead. 

“T'll go now,” she whispered. 

Three ladies who had come to console 
her were waiting for her in one of the 
adjoining rooms. They could not per- 
suade her to stay there, however. She 
preferred to sit at the head of the stairs 
near the door of the sick room; so the 
ladies joined her. They whispered, oc- 
casionally they with her. They 
could hear the heavy breathing of the 
patient. 

In spite of his however, 
Franklin Rogers had never been more 
active in mind. There were all those 
enterprises that he had to look after! 
Oh, how he had worked and how he 
had enjoyed it! How he had enjoyed 
spending himself each day and return- 
ing home exhausted! As the day 
passed he thought less about business 
and more about his life at home, chiefly 
about his wife. He knew that she was 
sitting out there on the stairs, and, as 
he lay with closed eves, he could see 
her. He knew, too, who the women 
were that would sit with her and what 
they would say. Occasionally he could 
hear his wife scratch on the door; then 
the nurse would walk across the room, 
swiftly and silently, and whisper with 
her, as she groveled on the threshold. 
He felt no pity for her. In this crisis 
he was utterly selfish. His eyes, which 
had grown sick and yellow, occasionally 
followed the little nurse about the room. 
She wore a blue dress with white spots 
and a large white apron. He liked her. 
He liked her brown hair that curled just 
above her ears. He had always liked 
quiet women. This child soothed him 
where his wife would have rasped. 
Once when she came to give him a 
drink he looked up at her with his 
glazed eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

Then he sank back and began to talk. 
The nurse looked anxious. 

“Oh, Mary,” he said, 


cried 


sickness, 


tired. 


"Tn 
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What do you suppose makes me_ so 
tired ?” 
Miss Hubbard returned to the bed- 


side. “What did you say, Mr. Rogers ?” 

His blinked at her. “What? 
I—I must have been dream- 
ing.” 


Miss 


eves 


guess I 


She 


soon. 


Hubbard turned away. 
hoped the doctor would come 
She felt sure that this case wouldn't 
last long. She was disappointed. She 
had hoped her new engagement would 
continue for several weeks. She hated 
to be idle for more than two or three 
days at a time. Often, between engage- 
ments, she had nothing to do for more 


than a fortnight, and living in the 
Nurse’s Registry was awfully dreary 
and the rules were so strict. Dut it 


was better to stay there than to live off 
by yourself where you nearly died of 
homesickness and where it wasn’t nearly 
so easy to keep in communication with 
the doctors. At the Registry there was 
a chance of being called up at any 
minute on the telephone. Once she had 
missed a splendid engagement by going 
out to the theatre. If she had come in 
five minutes earlier, she might have got 
it. 

An hour later Rogers woke. His 
eyes were clearer and he took the food 
that Miss Hubbard offered him. 

“T think ’'m going to pull through,” 
with a faint smile. “I’n 
too tough to kill.” 

“Sh!” she said, turning away. He 
watched her; she was a nice little thing: 
he had often wished that he had a girl 
of his own. He tried to beckon to het 
to ask her how old she was; but he felt 
For half an hour he dozed. 
Chen he started up quickly ; his eyes did 
not reflect the light. 


he remarked, 


too sleepy. 


“T’ve had a horrible dream,” he said 
“Let the children go ahead there and 


['ll tell about a 


Miss Hubbard hurried to the bed 
again, 
“You must lie down, Mr. Rogers 


You really must, know. You'll 
catch cold.” 

He obeyed her and he held her hand 
fora moment. When she drew it away. 


he said 


you 


“You're the funniest girl, Mary. 
There isn’t any harm in taking your 
hand, is there?” 

Miss Hubbard seated herself by the 
bedside. She kept wishing the doctor 
would come. 

Rogers began to mumble about busi- 
ness, Irom her two years’ experience 
Miss Hubbard had concluded that busi- 
ness was the chief cause of death among 
men. Presently the patient spoke more 
rapidly. She had noticed that symp- 
tom among fever patients, too; some- 
times they'd speak just like people who 
were perfectly well; then in a minute 
thev’d get excited. In the loneliness of 
her work Miss Hubbard used to amuse 
herself by weaving romances about the 
people she nursed; but she could not 
think of any romance that would fit this 
plain-looking, hardened business man. 
He must be awfully rich, though, to 
live in such a beautiful house. Miss 
Hubbard enjoyed nursing rich patients ; 
she loved luxury. She wondered if Mr. 
Rogers had always been rich. The 
“Mary” that he spoke of must be that 
dreadfully fidgety wife of his; for the 
wife of a millionaire, she seemed real 
countrified. But Miss Hubbard had 
often been disappointed in the great 
people she met in her professional life. 
Many of them weren't in the least like 
what she had expected them to be from 
reading the newspapers. 

“You'd think those children belonged 
to you,”’ Rogers was saying. “You look 
as wise and motherly as if were 
thirty.” 

He lay still for a few moments; then 
he went on 

“Well, I’m sorry I can’t let you have 
any money. ‘There’s no 
about it. Eh? It’s a long time. 
Sometimes I wonder if it was worth 
while. We had enough at the beginning 
to live on in the country in a quiet way. 
Sometimes I wish I’d never come to 
New York. It’s all work, and competi- 
tion, and knocking the other fellow 
down for fear he'll knock you down, 
and you don’t have time to breathe, 
much less stop and take a little comfort 
What does it all amount to anyway, liv- 
ing like this?” He rolled from one side 


you 


use talking 


bee n 
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of the bed to the other. “I can’t stand 
this much longer,” he groaned. “They’re 
knecking hell out of me.” 

“If you will lie on your back, Mr. 
Rogers, youll feel easier,’ said the 
nurse, 

For an hour he dozed. Then he 
opened his eyes and seemed _ wide- 
awake. He looked at Miss Hubbard, 
who was sitting near the bed. “Come 
over here,” he whispered. ‘I must tell 
you about that girl, the girl that was 
staying at the Bowkers’ the summer | 
came up for my vacation. You never 
liked her, did you? I never thought 
you could be jealous, and I guess it 
kind of pleased me.” 

Miss Hubbard sat beside the bed. 

“Don't, Mr. Rogers,” she whispered. 
“The doctor said it was bad for you to 
talk.” He subsided again and he lay 
silent for a long time. 

“We’re great fools about some things, 
all of us. We can spoil the happiness 
of a whole lifetime just for the sake of 
the vanity of a minute. 

“What?” he cried suddenly. “I can’t 
keep still. Just listen a minute. The 
first night, when I went to the Bowkers’, 
I saw what kind of a girl she was, and it 
flattered me that any city girl should 
think I was ‘ 

His speech faded into incoherent 
mumblings from which Miss Hubbard 
could glean nothing. The little nurs: 
had begun to be interested. She wished 
vaguely that some other woman were 
with her. Her only objection to nurs- 
ing was the loneliness. Even if you 


could hear the carriages passing in 





Fifth Avenue, it was lonely. 


As the afternoon wore on, Miss Hub- 
bard began to worry because the doc- 
tor did not come back; then, too, the 
persistent inquiries of Mrs. Rogers 
made her nervous. At four o'clock she 
heard the scratching on the door for the 
fifth time in two hours. 

“How is he?” said Mrs. Rogers. 

“He’s asleep, now.” 

sut why doesn’t the doctor come?” 


“He’s probably very busy. He hes a 
great many pneumonia cases at this time 
f the year.” 

“But he has no right to neglect such 
a case as this. If he doesn’t come in 
half an hour [ll call in another doctor. 
We ought to have another doctor any- 
way. If my husband isn’t better to- 
morrow, I shall insist on having a con- 
sultation. I’ve a good mind to send for 
Dr. Saunderson,” Mrs. Rogers added, 
turning for sympathy to her compan- 
ions. 

“I wouldn’t change the treatment,’ 
the nurse replied. “Mr. Rogers is co- 
ing very well. When Dr. Phelps 
comes he'll probably not disturb | 
He needs rest more than anything el 

“Well, I’m going to look at him for a 
minute,” said Elizabeth Rogers, rising. 
‘But the doctor o 

“T don’t care what the doctor says.” 

The nurse sent an appealing gla 
toward the other women. 

“Perhaps you'd better not,” said one 
of them, and another laid a hand on 
Mrs. Rogers’ arm. 

They heard a step on the stairs. 
Rogers sank back, frightened, and had 
another paroxysm of weeping. Thi 
waited, thinking that the doctor was 
coming; but it proved to be one of the 
servants. By this time the nurse had 
entered the room, and Mrs. Rogers’ 
courage had spent itself. 

Rogers had 
ing up, talking wildly. 


( 


Si 


wakened again and was 





said. “I dreamed that I was walking 
with Elizabeth Jennings through that 
big field behind the Bowkers’ barn, and 
we were fooling and throwing stones 


‘ 
t 

into the pond—the pond where we used 

to go as youngsters and fish with pins. 

Well, something happened that made 

» threate . kiss her if she didn’t 

me threaten te <1S ler if she didnt 


stop. I can’t remember what it was. 
Anyway, she wouldn’t stop and I 
jumped up—and I ran for her—and 


just then I saw you coming out of thé 
woods and heading for us. When you 
saw us together you turned and ran 
And then Elizabeth Jennings sat dowr 
and laughed. She told me to run after 
vou. 





1 
“IT want to tell you something,” he 
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He sank back again and closed his 
eyes. Perspiration was dripping from 
his forehead. Miss Hubbard covered 
his shoulders with the bedclothes, and 
wiped his face with a towel. He took 
her hand and held it firmly. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” he said, “so 
that I can tell you about it.” 

She let him hold her hand for a few 
moments, feeling like a prisoner. Then 
it slipped from his grasp. She walked 
to the table where the medicines stood. 
When she looked around Rogers was 
sitting up again. She went back and 
tried to soothe him. 

“Please lie down, Mr. 
said, gently. 


Rogers,” shi 


He stretched out his arm toward her. 
“T want to tell you the rest,” he said. 
“T wouldn’t talk any more now,” said 
Hubbard. ‘“You’re wasting your 
strength. Don’t you remember the doc- 
tor said you ought to lie still?” 

For a moment his eyes looked intelli 
gent. 

“What he asked, and then 
he said: “Oh, yes, of course. He wired 
down from Montreal about those stocks. 
But it was too late. What? The mis- 
take was made by one of our clerks? 
Oh, this awful pain in my chest. I’ve 
had it for three days. I suppose I ought 
to have spoken about it before; but |] 
thought it would wear off itself. That’s 
the way I’ve always done when I’ve 
of sorts. I can’t breathe. I 
fecl as if some one was sitting on me.” 

“When the doctor comes he'll give 


you something to reli you,” Miss 


Miss 


doctor ?”’ 


been out 


Hubbard said. 
“Oh, he’ll never come. I’ve settled 
that. I’m going into this deal alone.” 
He turned restlessly in the bed and 
continued to breathe heavily. Half an 
hour later the doctor came and took his 
temperature. 


oon, ne said 


le 


“If he goes, he’ll go 
to the nurse. “Awful fools these men, 
not to know when they’re sick. If Mr. 
Rogers hadn’t been afraid of telling his 
wife, he’d have stayed at home a day or 
two and then been all right.” 

Miss Hubbard explained that he had 
been delirious. 


“We'll have to keep him quiet,” said 
the doctor. 

During the rest of the afternoon 
Rogers slept. The nurse had nothing 
to do except to listen to his breathing 
and to report every half hour to the 
broken figure at the door. At six 
o'clock, Miss Lawton, the night-nurse, 
appeared. When Elizabeth Rogers 
looked at the slim middle-aged woman, 
with a calm, resolute face, framed in red 
hair, her heart sank. Given a chance, 
she knew that she could put “that little 
thing” in her place; but in “that other 
one,” as she at once began to call Miss 
Lawton, she recognized her superior. 
For Miss Hubbard she felt a pitying 
contempt; the sight of Miss Lawton 
made her vindictive. 

Elizabeth Rogers had been persuaded 
to leave her post only to take nourish- 
ment in the housekeeper’s room. Dur- 
ing the evening she sat at the head of 
the stairs, wrapped in a shawl. Two of 
her companions, when the novelty of 
the interest had waned, yielded to ex- 
haustion; the one who remained faith- 
ful, had been a widow for many years, 
and had lived on Elizabeth Rogers’ 
bounty; she liked the feeling of impor- 
tance that her present ministrations 
gave her. It was she who supported 
\Irs. Rogers in the belief that she was 
an abused woman. 

“The idea of any one in your posi- 
tion being treated like that,” she re- 
marked several times. 

“If L could only talk with him for a 
minute, I know he’d make them let me 
stay,’ Mrs. Rogers kept moaning. 
Every few moments she would listen at 
the door. 
voice, 

“He’s speaking 


\t ten o’clock she heard his 


quite distin« tly, * she 
“He must be better.” 

The doctor had not told her that her 
husband was delirious; he had hoped 
that on waking Rogers might be coher- 
ent again. When the effect of the sleep- 
ing drug had passed, however, the pa- 
tient did not know that there had been a 
change in the nurses. For a long time 
he talked volubly about his business; 
then he went back to his boyhood in the 
country, repeating again and again bits 


said. 








Ito 


of his talk of the day. He seemed bent 
on explaining something. 

“Just let me explain how it happened, 
can’t you? I know that would make it 
all right. When I went down to New 
York, I hated her. I never liked her, 


Mary, never. I disliked everything 
about her—her loud ways, and_ her 
voice. Yet when she asked me to come 


to see her, [ couldn’t help going. | 
don’t know why I went, but I kept go- 


ing. I suppose I was lonely. At last 
I got engaged to her. I knew I was 
doing wrong; but I'd never been able 


to get away from her.” 

In the late afternoon he was still de- 
lirious, and, as the doctor did not dare 
to give him another injection, he talked 
all night. The next day he had moments 
of consciousness. 

“Tf we can only keep him just where 
he is for a few days,” the doctor ex- 
plained, ‘I shall have some hope of him. 
But. these things that I give him don’t 
seem to put any strength into him. I 
wonder who this Mary is that he raves 
about all the time. His wife?” 

Miss Hubbard looked up at him: her 
eyelids trembled. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, flushing. 

The doctor walked over to the gas 
stove and tasted the gruel Miss Hub- 
bard had prepared. 

“H'm!” he said. 

That night Rogers was plainly worse. 
Through his delirium he seemed to 
realize his condition. His talk became 
curiously mixed with fancy and reality. 

“Think of all I’ve accumulated,” he 
whispered. ‘And what comfort has it 
given to me? I can’t even help her. It 
will all go to her.’ He laughed 
harshly. “What will she do with it all? 
Mary, if you'd only let me give some of 
it to vou. That would be some kind of 
comfort.” 

The nurse sent for Dr. Phelps 
though he had told her he would proba 
bly look in before he went to bed. As 
soon as he stepped into the room, he 
shook his head 

“We'll make one 


last fight.” he said, 
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looking at the yellow face on the pillow. 
“Give me that champagne. Then we'll 
try and force some oxygen into his 
lungs.” 

For an hour the doctor remained at 
the bedside. Rogers seemed to be grow- 
ing rapidly older; he looked sixty. The 
wrinkles in his face deepened ; his cheek 


bones stood out. The rattling sub- 
sided, and he began to breathe more 
easily. 


The doctor turned to the nurse. 

“Tell Mrs. Rogers to come in,” he 
said. “No, wait a minute. I'll tell 
her.”’ 

He walked to the door and left it 
partly open. Elizabeth Rogers and the 
widow were sitting alert on the stairs. 

“He’s going,” the doctor whispered. 

Elizabeth Rogers rose with dignity. 
Her red eyes were dry. When she en- 
tered the room, however, and saw the 
emaciated face, she lost self-control. 


“Oh, Frank,” she moaned. “What 
have they done to you?” 
She threw herself on the bed. The 


wrinkled yellow face made no. re- 
sponse; the half-open eyes saw not!iing, 

“He’s going fast,” the doctor said. 

“Frank,” she cried, “Frank, can’t you 
hear me? Speak to me before you leave 
me. I can't bear it. If they hadn't 
taken me away from you, I could have 
saved you. My Frank, you've 
been so good to me, and so faithful. 
There's nothing in our life together that 
I regret, Frank, nothing.” 

She kept repeating that he had been 
“faithful” and that she had nothing to 
regret, though it was plain he did not 
understand. A few moments later the 
breathing grew so faint that the doctor 
leaned forward and listened for tl 
heart-beat. Suddenly the face s 
to collapse ; the bedclothes 

“It’s over,” said the doctor. 

They left her with him for a few 
minutes. When the doctor returned to 
the room they found her kneeling be 
side the bed, her arms extended over the 
body. He helped her to rise and he led 
her to the door where the widow 


ceived her 


pe OT 


¢ | 
Salix. 














JUNE 
By T. B. Dowd 


PORTUIT JUS month for the pot-boiling poet's pains, 

O hail! 

Fattest art thou in rhymes of all thy sisters 

Eligible, fit, concordant, sonorous rhymes 

That drip 

From the pen of the sudorifie, dogg rel, topica bard 

As honey. 

lor, June, 

Partly thou rhymest with the luminary of night, 

The dav’s meridian, music’s arranged expression. 

And—softly— 

The interchange of amenities between lovers twain 

(In appellation identical with the domestic utensil em- 
ploved by fair hands—and others—in the process 
of stirring tea) 

Also (whilst culinarily engaged let us add) 

The sweet 

But insipid staple of the thrice-cursed boarding house, 

The globe that, gaseous, biddeth gravity avaunt, 

The colored brother, a mother’s wordless lullaby : 

And eke 

The buckled foot covering of Maude Ethyl (though 
termed 

In somewhat obsolete nomenclature, | admit), 

The implement with which the tarry, sordid mariner 

Pluggeth the cetacean in his Arctic home; 

And then, 

Jelike (though scarce admitted to the muse’s ear), 

The haunt—the rosewood bulwark, crystal-flanked, 

With white-ducked servitors full of fluid-jugegling wiles— 

\ll these (and more) 

Are rhymes, fair June, to thee, 

Are nuts, oil from the can, money from home 

When the dithyrambic coiner gets busy on thy case. 

Then—say !— 

Suppose now, a treatment of the subject rather new, 

Omitting the customary rhymes— 

Wouldn't it— 

Don’t you think— 

Ah !—thanks :—a tenner! 

Thanks !—thanks! 
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By Harvey 


ARKER crumpled up the telegram 
of regrets which he had received 
and threw it on the floor. De- 

pend on a woman! A woman and a 
married man! This was a bachelor’s 
fate—to have all his old friends tied to 
weaker creatures who would fall ill at 
any moment and upset his plans for en- 
tertainment. 


[> 


Here was his little sachelor Hall” 
supper—an ambitious effort in cold 
cooked meats and side dishes from a 


neighboring restaurant—a supper that 
would stand the test of comparison with 
anything which matrimony had spread 
for his former roommate since that 
young benedict had left him for his 
boneymoon in a Harlem flat—here it 
was, laid out on his only tablecloth ‘in 
all the profusion of a delicatessen coun- 
ter” (as he had intended to remark im- 
promptu to his guests), and now he 
would have to eat it himself. He 
looked at the table in a cold disgust. 

It was a Saturday evening, and he 
had had his afternoon away from The 
Dry Goods Ketailer, the trade journal 
to which he had descended from a high 
ambition to be famous in literature. He 
had spent the greater part of his halt 
holiday in his rooms, smoking over old 
memories; and, bringing him 
self to a fresh sense of the failure of his 
life, he had gotten, out of his pipe, a 


b« sic > 


sick headache and a sour distaste for 
food. 

The thought of making a lonely meal 
on this “picnic provender” before him, 
was nauseating. He kicked back the 


three chairs standing in mute expecta- 


tion around the table, and = scowled 


UNAWARES 
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about him at the room. It wore an it 
ritating air of disappointed emptiness. 
He could not sit down to face the faded 
prospect of an evening there without 
the company and the conversation which 
he had looked forward to; and he cast 
about in his thought for some amuse 
ment. The sight of his hat and his 
overcoat, on the lounge in the corner, 
suggested that a walk might find him 
something. At the least, the 
would do him good. 

Unfortunately, he took his bad mood 
out with him, and infected the night 
with it; so that the streets, instead of 
being filled for him with their usual en- 
tertainment of life and incident, were 
commonplace and quiet; and the myste 
rious darkness itself, always a veil 
excite his fancy with its glimpses of 
things half seen, shut down—like the 
drawn blinds of the windows—against 
the eye of imagination. He was stale 
and uninspired, and walking was a 
treadmill labor. He stopped before a 
delicatessen shop, with a sudden craving 
for strong salt food, and went in to buy 
a tin of “kippered herring.” Then he 
returned toward Washington Square, 
dejectedly trailing his walking stick. 

And here Chance took his unprom 
ising evening in hand, and began to 
mold it for him. 

At the foot of the front steps of the 
old, red-brick house in which he had 
lived the bohemianism of the 
quarter had first attracted him, he was 
accosted by a stranger in a raglan over 
coat—and he awoke to that fact with a 
sudden “Eh?” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” the man said 
hurriedly. “I’m a stranger in town— 
from Chicago. I’ve been looking for a 


exercise 


to 


since 
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remittance—for the last week—and it 
hasn't come. I spent my whole day, to- 
day, watching for it in the post office. 
I’ve not had a bite to eat, and I haven't 
got a friend here to borrow from. 
Could you oblige me with a loan of fifty 
cents or a dollar?” 

It was a story which Parker had often 
heard before from “fine-clothes beg- 
gars,” and he was about to go on up the 
steps with his customary curt refusal, 
when the thought of the loneliness of 
his rooms made him linger. ‘Well,’ 
he said, half sarcastically, “‘what has 
happened to you?” 

He noticed that a woman who was 
passing swerved away as the man an- 
swered: “I—I can’t tell you that. | 
don’t want to talk about myself. I'd 
rather not.” 

Parker smiled cynically. Here was 
another failure in life. And his must 
have been a strange life. It would 
be amusing to hear his story—if he 
could be brought to tell it.... It 
would be diverting, at least, to try. 

“Where are you from?” he asked. 

The man hesitated. “From Chica 
go,” he replied. 

Parker knew nothing of Chicago. 
“Look here,” he said, suddenly, “I’ve 
left all my money upstairs. If you'll 
come up with me to my rooms, perhaps 
[ can fix you.” (He forgave himself 
the small untruth; it was necessary to 
catch this “confidence man” of the gut 
ter in his own nets.) 

The man looked up at him under his 
hat, and Parker was emboldened by a 
glimpse, in the half light, of a clean- 
shaven and young face. “I can give 
you your dinner, anyway,” he went on. 
“T was just sitting down alone when I 
had to come out. Will vou join me?” 


The man drew bacl “T couldn't 
do that,” he said. 

“Why not?’ Parker asked, with a 
show of cheerful gullibility. “I’m 
alone, you know. And if any one drops 
in on us, I can introduce you as a friend 
of mine.” He got no answer ‘l’ve 
been on the rocks in New York my- 
self. Perhaps I can put you wise, if 
vou re a stranger here.” 

The man hung back. silent. Parker 
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saw the possibility of an amusing situa- 
tion. The beggar was smaller than he, 
and of a narrowness of shoulder that did 
not argue any great strength. 

“Come on,” he said, playing his part, 
“come upstairs, and we'll talk it over.” 
And taking the reluctant man by the 
arm, he began to drag him up the steps. 
“An old roommate of mine was coming 
to supper with me—with his wife—a 
little supper for three in my rooms. 
They disappointed me.” He unlocked 
the door and pushed his uneager guest 
into the vestibule. 

A woman in black was following 
them up the steps in the faint light 
from the open door. He supposed that 
she was some other occupant of the 
house, and he left the door ajar for her. 

“ld have had the worst sort of dis- 
nial meal alone,” he said. “I’m glad I 
met you.” 

The man mumbled some unintelligible 
reply. 

Right upstairs,” Parker directed 
him. “Top floor rear.” 

They mounted silently from floor to 
floor. The flickering gas jets at the 
landings showed the stranger to be 
neatly dressed, but shabby. Parker 
speculated on the back of that raglan 
overcoat, two years out of style. 

He ushered him into the dining-room 
and turned up the light, but refrained 
from embarrassing him with any scru- 
tiny. “Take off your coat,”’ he said, 
without turning around. “Everything’s 
ready but the coffee. I'll just light the 
gas under the soup.” 

He took the can of herrings from his 
pocket, and threw it on the loaded table. 
It occurred to him then that his pur 
chase of it would seem strange. He 
looked up to find, to his surprise, that 
the stranger was a good-looking youth, 
dark-complexioned, whose only fault of 
feature was a nervous eye. He was 
smiling doubtfully, with a slant mouth. 

“I don’t know why I bought it,” 
Parker said, and laughed. And Park 
er’s laugh was always a pleasant sui 
prise. He had the lean face of an ath- 
lete, lined and Ciceronian, that reposed 
in a muscular severity. His smile 


showed a vounger man under the mask. 


l 
1 
I 








His guest took off his hat, uncover- 
ing a boyish forehead. 

“Say, this is kind of vou,” he said, 
shooting shifty glances around the 
room. “Blamed kind. But | wish 
vou’d oblige me with the loan instead.” 

Parker tossed aside his overcoat. 

“Perhaps I can,” he replied. “We 
can talk that over after supper,’ and 
went into the kitchen to light a burner 
of his gas stove and put a saucepan full 
of soup to warm. He whistled an air 
there, in a pretense that the whole affair 
was quite natural and commonplace. 
lle was enjoying the situation. 

When he returned to the dining-room 
he found his guest still standing irres- 
«lutely beside the table. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “I'm afraid |] 
can’t stay to-night.” 

“Why not?’ Parker asked. 

“Well, the fact is,” he answered, with 
« forced laugh, “I was giving vou a 
olly downstairs.” 

“Oh?” Parker said. 

He nodded. ‘Yes. It’s rather 
a joke on me. You see, I live in Har- 
lem, and I came down here to take a girl 
to dinner—at the Café Poulisson—and 
when I went to buy a paper at the cor- 
ner I hadn't a cent. | must have left 
all my coin in my other clothes... . It 
was too late for me to go back. And | 
had to keep that appointment. 

So I thought I'd just borrow from 
somebody and send it back in the morn 
ing. 

It was manifestly a lie. Parker, dis 
gusted, replied in a tone of irony that 
could not be misunderstood : 

“Perhaps you'd like her to dine here 
with you. There’s a place laid for her.” 

The young fellow colored to the eves. 

“Yes, thanks,” he said, moving un 
easily on his feet. “Thanks... . I'l 
just step over and ask her.” He turned 
toward the door. 

Parker put a hand on the knob. “‘Be- 
fore vou go,” he said, “I think I ought 
to tell you that vour post office remit- 
tance story is old—very old. Every 
‘grafter’ |] meet has that ‘spiel... A man 
of your invention ought to be able to 
get out a new lie—don't you think ?” 
H{e leaned insolently against the door 
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and watched the voung man studying 
the lining of his hat in an evident un- 
certainty of how to take the advice. 
“You see,” he went on, ‘I don't like to 
let you go. You sav vou're from Chi- 
cago, and | don't care to have such a 
disgrace to the city sent broadcast——” 

A knock on the door panel, loud un- 
der his ear, stopped him on the word. 
The voung man did not look up. 

The knock was repeated. Parker 
turned, with a lingering contempt. and 


ope ne d the door. 


I]. 
Some one in the darkness of the hall 
a woman by her voice—asked faintly: 
“Is Mr. Bovd here>” And Parker, out 


of the corner of his eve, saw the startled 
Hight of his guest's shadow across the 
wall. 

He peered out at her: and, as his eves 
vrew accustomed to the darkness, he 
recognized her. It was the woman in 
black, who had followed them up the 
steps! He connected her, in a flash of 
suspicion, with the woman who had 
started at the sound of the beggar’s 
voice on the street. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

“Is Mr. Bovd heres” She repeated 
her question more loudly. 

He hesitated a moment. took the 
chance, and answered “Yes.” 

“Will you tell him’—he heard her 
catch her breath—“that Mrs. Bovd 
wishes to speak to him?” 

The man had a wite, then! 
was promising. 

“Won't vou come in: Parker replied, 
and threw open the door in a wide in- 
vitation to her. 

She entered slowly—hatted and 
veiled—a slight and girlish figure, hold- 
ing herself stiffly erect, with an air al- 
most of tragedy. He saw only her 
large eves in a delicate oval of pale face. 

He waited with his back to them. He 
heard the man cry “Alice?” hoarsely. 
He did not hear her answer. He 
closed the door of his trap. 

When he turned, boyd—for it was 
plainly he—was standing rigid beside 


This 
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the lounge in thé corner, white with 
fear. She had gone over to him and 
put her two hands up to his breast, fum- 
bling blindly at the lapels of his coat. 

“Where have you been all day, dear 7” 
she whispered. 

He dropped his hat on the lounge 
and caught her by the elbows. Ile 
made as if to speak. His lips trembled, 
but the words did not come. 

“Why didn’t you let me know ; 
you had left Slocum’s?” she asked him, 
in a voice of the tenderest reproval. 

He flushed, looking over his shoulder 
at Parker with a dumb appeal. But 
Parker, in a theatre gape, was staring 
at their tragedy as if it had been staged 
for his entertainment. Was it possibl 
that she did not know him for what | 
was ? 

“Look at me,” she pleaded; and Boyd 
dropped his eyes. “Ll went down to the 
office this morning to see you. They 
told me you hadn't been working there 
—since a month ago. What have you 
been doing ‘i 

“S-sh!" Boyd said. “Il tell you 
outside. Brown,” he called, in a high, 
shaking voice to Parker, “let me—my 
wife. This is—a friend of mine. Mr. 
Brown.” 

Parker struggled with an impulse to 
repudiate the friendship and disown thi 
name—to resist this attempt to mak 
him a party to the fraud upon her. But 
her face showed her so piteously ove: 
burdened with worries that he kept si 
lence and bowed. 


She looked at him dully. She said 
“Mr. Brown?” as if trving to make a 
meaning of the words. She dropped 


her hands, exhausted, to her sides 
Loyd took up his hat 


I'll take you back to the boarding 
house.” 

She did not move. She shook her 
head. 

“We can't,” she said, trembling a 
don’t know what—what has happened. 

They told me- "She put her 

hand to her eves, and then, with a sl 


der—a shudder that shook Parker with 
a quiver of sympathy—she began to 
weep. 


Boyd slipped an arm about her 
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What is it?” he 


wrong ?”’ 


“We can't,” she sobbed on his shoul 


der. 
The 
you 
Wh 
witl 


He dropped his arm from her as if 


she 


wer 


“They told me—to go away. 


Well?” he asked. “Seen me? 
ere?” 

In Brooklyn.” 
In Brooklyn? 
1 hesitation. “lf | was? 
Begging,” she whispered. 


had struck him. 
I tried to find you,” she wept. “ 
en't at the office. . . . I—I've b 


walking all day.” 
He sat her down on the lounge. 
a lie,’ he said, huskily. “It’s a lie. 


left 
like 


frig 


all 
whi 


Slocum’s a month ago. I di 
to tell you then. I didn’t want 


ou 


li 


hten you. But I’ve been working 
ttle 


right. [ got work after a li 
le—all right.” 


asked. ‘What's 


‘vy said one of the men had seen 


\\ ell,” he said, 


) 


She fumbled with her veil, trying to 
push it up from her face. It clung to 


her 


som 


cheeks, wet with her tears. 


I'm ill,” she gasped. “Give m« 


ething—— 


Parker hastily decanted a glass 
wine and brought it over to them. Bi 
looked up at him with his same pitit 


expression of entreaty; and Park 


) 


eT 


translating it as a petition for secre 
concerning what had passed betw 
them, nodded a grim reassurance. 


She’d better lie down,” he said. 


Her teeth chattered on the edge 


the 


glass as she drank. Parker noti 


how very full and red her upper lip wa 
—how infantile. 
“[ got so faint,” she whispered. 


had 


no luncheon.” She looked up gr: 


ile 


fully at Parker, through the blur of lr 
veil, as she gave him back the glas 
“Thank you,” she said. “I feel 
much better.” And her voice—low 
sweet—stirred a glow of pity in | 


s 


‘ 


l 


4 





1; 


that made him her protector against h 


hus! 
B 
her 


and, 
yd drew the pins clumsily fr 
hat, freed it from her hair, 


helped her to lie back on the loun 


She 


large 


was almost beautiful—dark 
eyed and delicate-featured: bu 


1? 


an 


—4 


n 


i 
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was not her beauty that most touched 
Parker. It was the sense of her help- 
lessness—the soft frailty of her body, 
the frank girlishness of her dependence 
and affection—and the thought of the 
degradation to the verge of which Boyd 
had evidently brought her. 

She reached up from the cushions, 
put an arm about her husband’s neck, 
drew him down to her, and kissed him. 

“Thanks, dear,” she said. 

Parker turned away with a lump in 
his throat for her, and a compression of 
anger in his lips for Boyd. What had 
the fool been doing ? 

He busied himself about the table. 
He heard her sigh. He took his res- 
olution—he would keep them there until 
he found out the truth of the affair. 

He said, with hospitable cheerful 
ness : 

“T’ll have supper ready in ten minutes 
—oysters, soup, potato-salad, jellied 
turkey, and a lot of other stuff.” He 
nodded to Boyd, who was standing 
limply at the foot of the lounge, gazing 
at his wife. “You'll have to come out 
to the kitchen and help me,” he said. 
“You'll excuse him a moment?” he 
asked her. 

She smiled—an invalid smile—across 
the room at him. 

“Is this your regular bill-of-fare ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no,” he laughed. ‘I was to 
have guests. Another friend of mine— 
and his wife. I never dine here myself 
I was trying to get your hus- 
band to accept an invitation for you 
when you knocked.” He blushed at his 
imposture on the kindliness of her look. 

“How did you know I was here?” 
Boyd blurted out suddenly to her. 

She frowned, and put her hand t 
her forehead. 

“Oh, yes,” she recollected. “I rec 
ognized your voice at the foot of the 
steps. I followed you in.” 

Parker took him by the arm and drew 
him away. 

“Take off your overcoat and help 
me,” he said; and Boyd, obeying him 
without question, went out of the room. 

“Get a little doze, if you can,’ Parker 
said to her, lingering in the kitchen 
doorway. “We'll be very quiet.” 


—alone. 


She thanked him with a look that 
haunted his memory like music, through 
the scene that followed. 


The kitchen was only large enough to 
hold a gas stove and a sink—one on 
each side of the uncurtained window 
before which Boyd stood, his back 
turned, looking out into the night. 

Parker took down the cooking spoon 
from its nail over the stove, and began 
to stir the soup in the steaming sauce- 
pan. ‘“‘Now,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘what in hell have you been doing?” 

Boyd did not look around. He drew 
a handkerchief from his hip pocket and 
hlew a stifled snuffle. 

“What else could I do?” he said, 
thickly. ‘I got fired from Slocum’s. | 
couldn’t get work. I walked all over 
town looking for it. We couldn't 
starve.” 

He couldn’t get work! 

“Why didn’t you go back to Chi- 
cago?” 

He did not answer. 

“Eh?” Parker said. 
you go hon i 

“T couldn't get anything there,” Boyd 
answered, reluctantly. 

“Where are your parents?” 

“They’re dead.” 

“Well, you have some 
haven’t you—some friends ?” 

He shook his head. “I’d written to 
them for money. They didn’t send 
it... . I couldn’t walk to Chicago.” 

“Did you apply to your wife’s peo- 
pl rr 


“L was ashamed to,” 


“Why = didn't 


relatives, 


ic contessed, 


after a long silence. 

he slowness of his replics exaspet 
al Parke 

You were ashamed to!” he sneere 
‘You got down in the gutter to beg 
the streets—the last thing——”’ 


l 

He checked himself. After all, t 
man must have suffered everything | 
fore he brought himself to that. | 
considered silently. 

‘Is that R. J]. Slocum’s, the whol 
sale dry goods house?” 

Boyd nodded. 

“Have you got work yet?’ 
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“No-o.” He choked. 
Parker frowned into the s« 
“Tor Heaven’s sake, 
fling.” he said. 

Hie could not understand the man. In 
a nioment he ask a: 

“Do you mean to. sa ou had to 
ir y 

Boyd nodded 

“Well,” he said, angrily, “how did 
you suppose it was going to end?” 

“T don’t know,” Boyd answered, in 
“How’s it going to end 





stop that 


cle Sp ration. 


now? ... 1 pawned everything—that 
she wouldn't notice. . . . I told her lies 
about my wages. Our board bill was 
due. I had to get money some way.” 


She was destitute, then. Parker’s 
thought turned to her for a moment of 
pity. He was recalled to Boyd by an- 
other application of the handkerchief. 

“How long have you out of 
work r 

“A month.” 

“How much money have you got?” 

“Three seventeen.” 

“Did you beg that?” 

“Most of it.” 

“Good Lord!” Parker groaned. “How 
did you happen to come to New York, 
anyway ?” 

“T came alone, a ago, to get 

ork,” Boyd answered, jerkily. ‘“We’d 
lost all our money—when the old man 


been 


veal 


died.” 
“Yes; but your wife?” 
“She came on to me, here. She 


thought she could get something to do. 


We never had more than enough to 
pay our board.” 
“Well, but her family?” 
“She’d quarreled with them. They 
wouldn’t do anything for us.” 
Parker stirred the soup. He could 


he situation, and 


sce no way out of t 
that irritated him. 

“Well, what do you 
demanded. 

Boyd did not answer at once. 

“T wouldn’t care about myself,” he 
said. “But she’ll be on the street now.” 
He gulped a sob. 

His reference to her condition 
touched Parker’s irritation to an ex- 
plosion of disgust and ill temper. 


intend to do?” he 
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snarled. ‘What good will that do?” 

And Boyd choked himself with the 
handkerchief. 

Parker stood, with the spoon in his 
hand, until the soup boiled over beside 
him; then he snatched it from the 
stove, and splashed it into his new soup 
tureen. The girl was destitute; that 
was plain. She had not even a roof to 
shelter her for the night. Her husband 
was as helpless as a child. Heavens! 
why did such people tear themselves 
away from the support of their friends 
to face a city like New York. 

“Look here,” he said, at last, “if shi 
asks you where you’re working, say 
you’re with me—on The Dry Goods R« 
tailer, do you understand ?—soliciting 
ads for the notion department.” 

Boyd turned to him, his face wet. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Parker cried, 
under his breath. ‘Wash your face at 
the sink. You blamed ass, she’ll—oh, 
get out.” 

He turned his back on him, and 
busied himself arranging the oysters on 
the plates. He heard Boyd at the fau- 
cet. 

“Pull yourself together now,” he said, 
in a more kindly voice. “We'll fix you 
up all right.” He took up two plates of 
oysters. 

“You'll have to lie like fury. 
And don’t get too ornate,” he finished, 
over his shoulder, as he went out. ‘‘Let 
ine set the pace.” 


He entered the dining-room to find 
her apparently asleep, her face white 
placid on the cushions of the 
lounge, and turned so that he could see 
only her profile. He ‘went on tiptoe 
arranging the table; and in a little while 
his thoughts began to move about her 
with a similar care, as if on tiptoe, and 
reverently; so that the irritation which 
he had felt in the kitchen passed off 
from him in a deep breath, and he was 
glad that he was able to provide her 
with food and rest. 

When he returned to the kitchen for 
the third plate of oysters, he hushed 
her husband. Boyd looked up at him 


and 
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with surprise at the change in his man- 
ner. 

“She’s asleep,” Parker said. 

He went back to the table, and, hav- 
ing made all ready, stood gazing at her 
across the quiet of the room, with a 
tenderness in his face that was as much 
for her situation as for her sex. He 
went over Boyd's answers in his mem- 
ory to see what he had said of her, and 
he found them vague. They were even 
contradictory in that one detail con- 
cerning her relatives. He was conscious 
of a new suspicion of Boyd—that the 
whole truth had not come out of him, 
even with his tears. He wondered why 
she had married this shifty-eved weak- 

She opened her eyes, and blinked at 
the ceiling. She sighed—a long, tired 
sigh—and he understood that it marked 
the return of her thought to the anx- 
ieties that had oppressed her. 

“We're ready for vou,” he 


+] 
gently. 


said, 


The first part of the dinner passed 
off smoothly. Boyd was silent and de- 
pressed, but Parker shielded him from 
the notice of his wife with a volubility 
which divided her whole attention be 
tween her food and her host. He was 
trying to bring the conversation around 
to the point of telling her that her hus 
hand was working on the Retailer, but 
he had begun with a natural explana 
tion of his own manner of life in a flat 

1 } 1 


where he had been leit, by the marriages 
of his two roommates, “like a grand 
father in a homestead three times too 
large for hi * and she, by the contrast 
with his loneliness, was reminded of the 


squabbles among the boarders at the 


house in which they lived, 
She chattered of these through the ovs 


ters and the soup. 


1 1 
a block awav. 


Parker supposed that he w uuld hav 
to return to boarding again himself. 

“T’ve been trying to find a 
mate,” he said, “but it’s as difficult as 
finding a wife in New York.” 


room 


Boyd had been hungrily interested in 
his food. 

“Why don’t you advertise?” he asked, 
with a feeble smile. 
“There, you see!” Parker turned to 
her. “He never gets advertising out 
of his thoughts since he went to work 
on the Retailer.” 

“The Retailer? 
laid down her fork. 

Parker affected an air ot 
amazement. 

“The Dry Goods. Retailer!” he said. 
“What is it? It’s the trade journal with 
the largest circulation of its kind in 
America—the organ of the most pros- 
perous businesses in New York—the 
paper on which I have the honor to be 
a solicitor of advertisements in the no- 
tion department—to say nothing of my 
colleague here—— = 

“Why!” she cried, visibly relieved. 
“When ?—I—you didn’t tell me!” 

“T was only on trial,” Boyd replied, 
his eves on his plate. “I was afraid they 
wouldn't keep me.” 

“They'll keep you all right,” Parker, 
in a contemptuous pity, assured him. 
“Your experience at Slocum’s—and 
elsewhere—that’s been good training. 
The head of the department is an old 
friend of mine. He'll keep you. I'll 
sound him on Monday.” 

Boyd's hand trembled so that he had 
to put down his glass. If she had seen 
him then, she might have guessed the 
conspiracy. But she had turned to 
Parker, with a look that was grateful, to 
the point of tears. 

“Oh, I’m so-o glad,” she murmured ; 
and he read in her face that she knew 
she had found a protector for her h 
band, and was relieved of a responsibil- 
ity, and of a fear for him. Parker won 
dered how much she knew of Boyd's 
character, and laughed. 

“In the meantime,” 
neglecting our supper. 
for the next ‘ 


They sat silent while he 


What is that?” she 


oftended 





he said, “we're 
Are you ready 
course? 
changed the 
plates. Boyd was deep in thought. She 
contemplated nothing, with a frown. 
“Well,” Parker said, “what are you 
worrying about now ?” 
“Oh, I forgot,” she said, 


starting. “I 
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beg your pardon. -I wasn’t—worrying. 
] was wondering what we were going to 
do—about a boarding house.” , 

Boyd wriggled in his chair, but did 
not speak. 

“Well, you're not going back there,” 
Parker decided. 

She shook her head. 

“JT wouldn’t care to—after 

“Certainly not,’ he insisted. “And 
you can’t go out looking for another 
place to-night ?” he said to Boyd. 

**No-o,” Boyd admitted. 

“Well, then,” he said, “you'll sleep 
here. Now wait a moment—I have 
plenty of room, much more than I use. 
We can take out one of the beds from 
the big front room, and set it up in what 
we used to call the ‘studio’—with the 
skylight. Or, there’s the ‘divan’ in the 
corner, where I used to sleep when 
there were three of us. You can get a 
satchel full of vour things from the 
boarding house. And if you will take 
the front room ¥ 

She objected stubbornly. To turn 
him out of his room! ‘To come in like 
that, and take possession of his flat! Of 
course, her husband and he were old 
friends, but this was an imposition on 
any friendship. 

Boyd watched Parker with silent mis 
givings—so it seemed to the bachelor. 
He, for his part, pretended to consider 
Boyd’s acceptance a matter of course. 
Ile was determined to keep them until 
he knew the whole truth about them. 

He argued with her that it would 
really be a pleasure for him to be of use 
to them. It was not often that he could 
vet any one to lighten his loneliness }) 
so much as a visit over night. Of 
course, the rooms were not comfortable ; 
it was not a modern apartment, ‘by any 
means—the house was old. 

When she finally accepted his hospi- 
tality, he allowed himself a smile of 
satisfaction, and Boyd saw it with an 
expression of hunted apprehension, that 
made Parker keen with suspicion. 

They had finished the supper. He 
asked her permission to smoke. And 
then, having lit a cigar—( Boyd did not 
use tobacco )—he settled himself delib- 
erately in his chair, and began to draw 
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her out. He chatted on indifferent 
topics, enjoying her sidelong smiles, the 
flutter of eyelashes on the heightened 
color of her cheek, her frank show of 
teeth when she turned, laughing, to him. 
It was most evidently an uneasy situa- 
tion for Bovd. He fidgeted and 
changed color when she spoke of her 
home life, but regained composure 
when she drifted on to girlish stories of 
her childhood. She had been brought 
up in good circumstances, it seemed. 
“In Chicago?” Parker asked. 


“No,” she said. “In Buffalo.” 

Parker smiled, with a cruel wrinkle 
of his lips. 

“You're from Buffalo, too—you told 
me,” he said to Boyd. 


“Originally,” hedged, and 
blanched like a thief. 

“Of course, originally,” 
returning his eyes to her. 
back his chair. 

She went on through the usual course 
of such conversation. When she came 
to speak of the theatres, Parker got an- 
other glimpse of the truth. She men- 
tioned a new comedy which she had seen 
in company with her husband. Parker 
had seen the first night’s performance. 
That had been given on the previous 
Monday. They had been to the theatre 
within the week, then. 

“We always go to the family circle,” 
she said. “Dick’s salary won’t support 
downstairs prices.” 

Parker nodded to him with a set jaw. 

“No,” he said. “I suppose not.” 
Street begging was apparently a fairly 
profitable occupation. What a liar the 
man was! 

Boyd had plucked up an air of de- 
fiance. Parker met it with an innocent 
face. 

She went on with theatrical gossip. 
Boyd looked at his watch. 

“Is it getting late?’ she asked. 
“You'd better get some of our things 
before they lock up for the night.” 

“T’ll leave that till later, I think,” 

3oyd said. “Hadn't you better g« 
to bed. You must be about done up.” 
“But I can’t,” she laughed. “I have 


Boyd 


Parker said, 
Boyd pushed 





no 
“Tt won't take vou a minute,” Parker 
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added, coolly. “I can lend you a 
satchel—if you haven’t one.” 

Boyd clung to her with his eyes. 
“You'd better lie down inside,” he fal 
tered. 

“Oh, I feel much better,” she said. 
Your dinner was a success,”’ to Par 
ker. 

He bowed, as he arose to put his hand 
on Boyd’s shoulder. 

“Come,” he said, “I'll get you the 
case.” 

“We have one—and a satchel,” she 
replied for him. Loyd did not move. 
She frowned her perplexity. ‘What's 
the matter?” she asked. “Why don't 
you wish to go?” 

Parker watched him. He was evi- 
dently wavering between a fear of what 
Parker might learn in his absence, and a 
fear of what she might think of his re- 
luctance to go. He looked up at Parker. 
The older man’s face expressed nothing. 
He got slowly to his feet. 

Parker brought him his hat from the 
lounge, and opened the door for him. 
He went out with a last glance over his 
shoulder at her. 


Parker closed the door. He heard 
her push back her chair from the table. 
He began to walk about the room, with- 
out looking at her, turning his cigar 
over in his fingers. 

There was a silence that must have 
weighed on her chest like a nightmare ; 
she labored for breath. 

“What is it?” she whispered. “Dick. 
What is the matter with him?” 

He strode up and down. It was not 


a case for gentleness, he decided. The 
cut of the knife was needed. 

“Have you any parents you can go 
to?” he asked. 

“T beg your pardon?” she said, with 


a tremor in her voice. 

“T think you had better go home to 
your parents,” he replied, without lift 
ing his eyes to her. 

She tried to rise, but her knees would 
not sustain her. She sank back. 

“Tell me,’ she pleaded, hoarsely. 
“What is it?” 

“Tell me first,” he said. “Has he 
heen bringing you money regularly ?” 


“For the last two weeks—yes. 

Oh, something has gone wrong. I knew 
it. I knew it. I saw it in his face. He 
didn’t get his pay three weeks ago. He 
was worried. And ever since She 
could not get her breath. 

“Yes,” he said. “Three weeks ago 
he was discharged from Slocum’s.” 

She waited; her hand clinched at her 
lips. 

Parker threw his cigar in the grate. 
His contempt of the man was ex- 
pressed in the fling of his hand. 

“And ever since,” he said, “‘he’s been 
begging on the street.” 

She dropped her head on the table. 

“O-oh!” she cried. “Poor Dick! 
Poor Dick!” 

He gritted his teeth. 

“My name is Parker,” he said. “I 
met him for the first time—to-night— 
when you passed. He was begging the 
price of a meal from me, and I made 
him come up here to eat it. He lied 
like a common beggar. Out in the 
kitchen, while you were sleeping, he 
lied to me again—even when | wanted 
to help him. He said he was on the 
point of starvation—that he owed a 
board bill—that he had no money—that 
you'd be turned out on the street—that 
he had to beg.” 

She quivered under the pitiless lash 
of his exposure. She sobbed with a 
horrible rending and heave of the 
shoulders. 

“Dick!” she moaned. “Dick!” 

The perspiration beaded his forehead. 
Every muscle of his face drew tens 
and aching. 

“You must go home to your parents,” 
he said, sternly. “He’s in the gutter, 
beyond hope. He’s a liar to the heart 
He’d steal to-morrow. I can see it in 
his face. You must go home to Buf 
falo—to your people. I'll get you yout 
ticket, and put you on your train. Brace 
up, now.” He patted her gently on the 
shoulder. “Don’t cry. He’s not worth 
Ui 

She mopped her face frantically with 
the table napkin from her lap. 

“T must—where is he? Why didn’t 
he tell me?” She burst into sobs again. 
“Oh, why didn’t he tell me?” 
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‘‘He was probably—slightly ashamed 
of it,” Parker said, bitterly. 
“He did it for me,” she panted. “Oh, 


the poor boy—begging.” She rocked 
from side to side in her chair. ‘They 


him in Brooklyn. 
He’s been doing it for weeks. He was 
driven to it—for me.” 

“You’d better go to your parents,” he 
said again. “I can’t get a man like him 
a place on the Retailer. You'll find he’s 
done something wrong at Slocum’s.” 

She arose, and staggered to the 
lounge for her hat. 

“We can get a train, I think,” he said. 
“We can take a cab and find out, any- 
way.” 

She shook her head, her mouth open, 
gasping against sobs. 

“I’m going to hi-i-im.”’ 

“To him!’ Parker shouted. “And 
you—why, he’s lied to you as much as 
he has to me! He’s been supporting 
you on money he’s lied to get. It’s as 
good as_ stolen—every cent of it. 
Stolen! Didn’t you see him at the table, 
the sneak! He told me your parents 
were—I don’t know—from Chicago, he 
said. He’s—I don’t know what he is— 
nor what he'll make of you. Do you 
understand? See? Look here!” 

She brushed past him to the door. 
He put out his hand, but dared not lay 
it on her. 


said they’d seen 


“For Heaven’s sake,” he begged, 
“don’t do it. Go home. Leave him to 
me. I'll try to put him on his feet 
again. [ will—l'll i 

She had clung, shaken, to the door 
knob, without strength to open the 
door. 


“Dick!” she screamed, in an hysteria 
of violent weeping, and beat on the 
panels, as if she thought Parker had 
locked her in. “Dick!” she cried, in 
answer to his pleadings. “Dick!” 

She swayed, white. He hoped that 
she would faint there. 

Then the door swung back with her. 
She pitched forward, crazily, into the 
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hall. He heard her sobbing, down the 
stairway. She was gone. 

He looked about him at the empty 
room. The blood rushed to his head in 
an ungovernable passion of anger. He 
went over, his teeth clinched, to the 
chair in which Boyd had sat, and, rais- 
ing it over his head, brought it down, 
with all his strength. on the table of 
dishes. 


There are some experiences which 
remain a horror always in the memory 
—a wound, sore and raw, to which the 
mind tries to shut its eye, but which it 
touches inadvertently with pain and 
shrinkings at the unlikeliest moments. 
The recollection of this night remained 
such to Parker for many weeks. He 
tried to forget it, feeling that he had 
played the brute there to no purpose. 
He did not speak of it at all. But at 
last, one evening when he was. talk- 
ing to his former roommate, he told him 
of it, pouring out on Boyd, in the tell- 
ing, all the accumulated bitterness of a 
festering silence. 

“T can’t understand him,” he 
“How a man— 

The benedict tapped him on the 

“Old man,” he said, “‘if 
married—well, I can tell you this: there 
are times when I shudder to think what 
I would do—beg, lie, steal—if anything 
happened to 4s 

“Then,” Parker said, defiantly, “‘I’m 
glad I’m not married; that’s all.” 

The 
That evening, 
wondered what 
friend—like her 


cried. 


arm. 


you were 


defiance was from the lips only. 
smoking. in his room, he 
life would be with a 

who would not de- 
sert a man in any disgrace, through 
any weakness. The thought brought 
her back, crying, ‘I’m going to hi-i-im !”’ 
with a halo around her head. 

He had entertained an angel un- 
awares, and he was conscious, in the 
days which followed, that she had not 
left him without a message for his good 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CHEERFUL 
PERSON 


By Elia 


r is a great pain to a person who is 
in a state of iridescent optimism 

to observe the self-depreciation of 
the age. Orators, writers, preachers 
and artists unite in apologizing for the 
time, of which they imagine themselves 
to be the saving remnant. That the old 
should feel discouraged about the period 
which they will soon cease to illumi- 
nate, is not surprising. It has always 
been the habit of man to worry over the 
thought of what posterity is to do with 
out him. 

But that men and women just 
breathed for battle, so to speak, or with 
undented armor entering on the field, 
should feel disheartened at what they 
behold, argues too narrow a view, or 
else the spreading of a very insidious 
disease of egotism. For do not these 
peevish complaints practically declare 
that the discerning persons who utter 
them consider themselves superior to 
the commonalty; elevated above their 
time; prophets crying in the wilder- 


ness 

It might be suggested that what they 
actually confess to is their own i 
ability to compare the past it t] 
present. 

They say that Romance is dead. Do 
they not read how a Crown Princess r 
linquished her hope of a throne for 
love? Do not the young confide their 
adorable secrets to their ears? Do they 
not behold a hundred thousand Fernan 
dos laboring for a hundred thousand 
Mirandas, and rejoicing in the tasks 
which love imposes ? 

They refer to the time as an age of 


W. Peattie 


iron, and call men the slaves of toil. Do 
they not observe that from year to year 
the independence of the employed in 
creases, and that men of the humblest 
sort, for the first time in history, may 
call two-thirds of the working day their 
own? Do they not see that courts now 
try to protect men against the rapacity 
and injustice of the over-rich and the 
tyrannical? Never did so many men in 
proportion to the whole, eat meat, sit 
by fires, wear overcoats, send their chil- 
dren to school, as now. Not even the 
church can teach submission to painful 
estate. Arrogance can no longer over- 
awe, And no one believes in caste. 

It is said that the-rich grow richer 
and the poor poorer. Rather, the riches 
of rich men pass previous dreams; and 
aman who would once have been called 
rich is now called poor. Science has 
been the servitor of man, and has taught 
him how to discover the wealth lying 
dormant in the earth, has taught him 
the application of materials which were 
a short time ago unutilized, and helped 
him to transport his products to the 
markets of the world. 

Some persons even go so far in their 
besotted pessimism as to lament the 
widespread intelligence of the age, pre- 
ferring the time when only a few might 
aspire to scholarship, and the democ- 
letters was unknown. 


racy of 

Do they not perceive how much more 
to be desired it is that many men should 
be in the possession of practical knowl 


edge than that a few scholars should 
quarrel over formulas or debate abstract 
hypotheses? As the castle of the feudal 
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baron towered above the huts of the 
serf, so the scholar—no less arrogant 
than the baron—towered above the fear- 
cursed, uninformed, superstitious men 
about him. Now, if there be no barons 
and no scholars, at least there are cities 
of comfortable homes and multitudes of 
lettered men. These men have at least 
the ability to exchange pleasant mes- 
to make record of their expe- 
riences, to fit into our complex and con- 
venient modern world. 

It is the almost universal custom to 
rail against the newspapers. ‘There is 
nothing more civilizing. It is well that 
the doings of men should be known— 
particularly of those men who most ob- 





sages, 


ject to being written about. 

It is claimed that criticism is now of 
little value. It was never so formulated, 
so disinterested, so kind, 
from personal considerations. 

It is urged that art is mediocre. It 
i¢ at least lucid, sane, definite and eager 
1OT excellence. 

I believe that machine-made coats for 
many men are better than hand-made 
coats for a few; that a flood of books is 
better than few books: that commer- 
cialism is better than crusades, wars 
and visions; that convenience and com- 
are to be preferred to squalor and 
art; that publicity is the safeguard of 
liberty and justice; that the railway is 
better than the caravan: the kinder 
of better emplovment than the 


so disengaged 


fort 


artnet 
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Mahatma; that banks are better than 
hidden treasure; that disagreeing sects 
are better than a dominant church; that 
the clamor of a free multitude is better 
than the silences of a sullen people ; that 
a virile age means the utilization of in- 
telligence in the constructive, rather than 
the contemplative occupations, and the 
establishment of People’s Palaces rather 
than convents; and that if the poets are 
abashed by- these conditions, it is so 
much the worse for the poets. 

Come, let us celebrate Our Day. 
[hese acute attacks of medizevalism into 
which Ruskin, Tolstoi and others have 
plunged us have wasted our energies. 
We have looked over our shoulders till 
we are afflicted with strabismus. Let us 
rather read our Whitman and_ be 
heartened. It is only the coward or the 
prig who shrinks from democracy ; only 
the selfish egotist who is afraid of the 
prosperity, the education and the vo- 
ciferation of other men; only she in- 
capable man who sees in the increase 
and development of his race any men- 
ace to himself. 

For my part, | do not see why one 
should object to this time more than 
to any other time. No doubt there 
were always some drawbacks to the pur- 
suit of happiness. My own opinion is 
that for the rank and file (I salute you, 
Rank and File!), there are fewer draw- 
backs than ever before. Let us advo- 
cate Our Davy for loyalty’s sake. 
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COUNT ANDRE LISTENED 


By Miriam Michelson 


YOUNT ANDRE 
(CC snugly. 

At least, he was conscious of 
having been snugly slumbering for 
some minutes when Phoebe Leffingwell’s 
gay voice broke in upon his 
and wrecked it. 

“In a way,” she was saying, “I’m like 
Topsy.” 

“Which way? Both of you being 
blondes, you mean?” asked a lazy, mas 
culine voice. It was Hervey’s. 

“Don’t be silly. I’m serious. 
{ never had a mother to be 


was slumbering 


somnolence 


I mean 


CONSCIOUS 


of her. And now—now that I’m think 

ing of—of marrying. . . .” she 
. . ‘ 1 

glanced quickly at Hervey and as 


quickly dropped her lids. 

It dawned upon Count André in the 
summerhouse just behind them that he 
was sufficiently awake now to get out of 
the way. He started to do this with 
cautious slowness so as not to betray the 
fact that he had been an unwitting lis- 
tener; what he had heard was innocent 
enough, but what might have gone be- 
fore or what might come after no man 
might prophesy when Phoebe Leffing- 
well was en téte-d-téte. He had got to 
his feet and was stealing to the door, 
but before he could quite get there he 
heard a question and an answer. 

“Marrying—whom?” From Hervey. 


“The Count—Count André.” From 
Phoebe. 

Count André looked in the direction 
whence her voice came. He_ looked 
more than a moment, and a num- 
ber of things. Then he blew a kiss 
in Miss T.effingwell’s direction from 


the tips of his fingers, expressing it on 
the balmy breeze that blew in from 
Geneva’s broad breast, and lay down 
again—not to sleep. 

But a long. disappointing silence fol 
lowed her remark. Hervey broke it at 
length with a curt “Jch gratulire.” 

‘hank you,” said Miss Leffingwell 
sweetly. And after a pause, “It isn’t 
announced yet, you know. But you 
and I, Pete, are almost brother and sis 
ter, or—or cousins, at least. I mean so 
far as the way we think of each other 
is concerned. Why, do you know,” the 
pensiveness vanished and her voice 
came clear to Count André’s listening 
car with its old, mischievous cadence. 
“Do you know I have been tagging af- 
ter you.all my life? Old Martha loves 
to tell yet how every symptom of 
humanness you developed spurred me on 
to similar achievements, as a baby. I 
was a copy-cat, I admit, but the preco- 
ciousness of my attempts atoned for their 
lack of originality. I fairly howled when 
they put skirts on me at last. It had 
never occurred to me that I was not to 
have trousers of the very color and pat- 
tern of yours when I got big enough. 

You don’t seem to find my 
reminiscences interesting.” 

“T was thinking of the future.” Her 
vey’s hands were thrust deep in_ his 
pockets, and he was staring down 
toward Chillon, though he saw no more 
of the gray old castle and the mighty 
Tooth of the South above it than did 
Count André in the shrubberied shelter 
of the summerhouse. 

“The future? Mine—and .. . 
Miss Leffingwell’s voice was very soft. 

“The count’s.” 
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It’s so good of you. That's why I 
told you, though we—the count and I— 
don’t want it known for a while; yet | 
knew,” she added, simply, ‘‘that you'd 
worry about it.” 

“Indeed! Why sh 
voice was hot. 

“How absurd—why should you! 
What I mean,” explained Miss Leffing 
well, with conscientious precision, “of 
course what I mean is, I knew you'd 
think it over for me. What did you 
think I meant, Iecte?” 

Hervey flushed. 

“T want your advic 
well went on, 


uuld = =1?” His 


Miss Leffing- 
apparently quite uncon- 
scious of his unsympathetic attitude. 
“Dear Pete, will you give it to me just 
as though | were really your little sis 
ter?” 

“My little sister,” Hervey’s voice was 
hard, “wouldn’t be likely to engage he1 
self to a titled beggar first and then ask 
my advice about it afterward.” 

“No? No, I suppose not,” Miss Lef 
fingwell said, meekly. “Having you 
always to—to advise her and take cari 
of her she wouldn’t be likely to. How 
nice it must be to have a big, capable 
man always looking after you when 
you're silly and not very clever about 
keeping out of scrapes! But—but | 
can’t have you calling Count André 
names, Pete, you know, if I’m going to 
marry him. Besides, he’s your host as 
well as mine.” 

“If you're going to marry him! Are 
you or are you not, Phoebe?” 

She caught a wisp of fair hair that 
was blowing about her face and put it 
back in place very thoughtfully. In a 
moment it had blown free again, but she 
didn’t appear to notice it. 

“What would be your advice, Pete? 
she demanded, at last, with the utmost 
candor in her voice. 

Hervey drew in his breath 

“Do you mean to say,” he demanded, 
“that you'll follow my advice in this 
matter ?”’ 

“No,” she said, gently. “Oh, no, | 
don’t promise. But—I might.” 

“If it agreed with what you wanted 
to do?” 


“Why, Pete! 


One would think you 


te 
ww 


didn’t like the idea of my getting mar- 
ried. Surely you expected that some 
day I’d——” 

“Devote your father’s millions to 
patching up a ruined estate? No-— 
frankly, I didn’t. I fancied you had too 
much spirit to buy a husband in the open 
market. I though you had too much 
pride to join the caravan of comtesses 
and duchesses suffered to bear a title 
by the noble gentlemen who look upon 
their wives as a sort of inescapable 
chromo that with the sale. I 
thought you were far above the vulgar 
American desire to be ‘my lady.’ 1] 
believed— ‘ 

“Tam, Pete. I have. I do—I mean. 
But it’s different with Count André and 
me. He loves me so, you see.” 

In the shade of the arbor Count An- 
dré had been sharing the foreordained 
fate of listeners. But for the explosion 
of temper that burst now from Peter 
Hervey’s lips, he felt he could bear even 
more, 

When it had subsided Miss Leffing- 
well’s voice came singing upon the soft 
air again. It was light and plaintive 
with a note of frank sincerity in it that 
was simply too good to be true. 

“Don’t you really think he loves me?” 
she said. 

“Why, of course! He adores you— 
and all that is yours. He lives on your 
smiles—till he can live on your dollars. 
He hopes——” 

“But you once told me | 
Peter Hervey.” The ton 
tender reproach. 

Hervey looked at her ‘xasperated. 
“Pretty” was a very mild descriptive 
term to apply to her as she sat, slight 
and winsome, in the deep embrasure of 
the balcony’s arch cut in stone, with the 
blue waters of Lake Geneva for a back- 
ground. 

She waited a moment, but he did not 
speak. 

“Oh, I see! You didn’t mean it.” 
She turned sadly to follow with her eyes 
a poetic little tri-cornered sail which was 
dancing off in the distance toward 
Villeneuve. “How’s a girl to know 
when a man means what he says, I'd 
like to know ?” 


goes 


Was pretty, 
was one of 








“Mean it!” Hervey's cry brought her 
eyes back to him. They smiled invit- 
ingly, but he refused to be cozened into 
compliments. 

“André—now, ” Lefhinewell 
spoke dreamily, “I mean the count, of 
course,”’ she added, with confusion, “he 
says that I—I've got the prettiest——” 
She kicked her slipper absently upon 
the old stone balcony whereon former 
Comtesses D’Aurignac were not wont 
to adopt so unrestrained an attitude as 
this American girl perched high on the 
sill, “the prettiest foot in all the world.” 

‘“He’s spent a good part of his time 
watching women’s feet—he ought to 
know.” 

“Ought her” she asked, innocently. 
“He savs my laugh is like a—a chime of 
bells. . . . JI think that’s pretty, 
don't you; . Don't you really? 
J do. And he told me this morning, 
when I was raving over the beauty of 
Montreux and the site of his villa here, 
that—let me see—how was it ?—'‘God 
must have into the eves of a 
woman like vou, mademoiselle, and then 
tried, as to create something 
worthy of their gaze.’ How's 
that, Peter?” 

“Beastly. 
reverent.” 

Miss Leffingwell looked hurt. 

“Then you think that when a man 
says pretty things to me it’s only be- 
cause papa has ‘steen millions? Am ] 
so vain, Peter |] am. And 
will no man ever think of marrying me 
except for my money? If that’s the 
case I might as well marry first as last, 
since there’s no hope anyway. You 
wouldn't have me be an old maid! I 
suppose—I suppose even if you were to 
want to marry me, some might 


say— 
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looked 


you see, 


Silly and shockingly ir- 


suppose | 


one 


He made a gesture of sarcastic depre- 
cation. 

“Oh, I’m merely supposing. All the 
romantic possibilities are knocked out 
of the man whose rattle, whose last lace 
long dress, whose very cradle and baby 
buggy one had fallen heir to and dwelt 
with in babyhood. But I was just sup- 
posing. I wonder if in that case, and if 
I had asked his advice, Count André 
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would have told me you were a fortune 
hunter, toor” 

Count Andre in the summerhouse 
could not hear Hervey's exact words for 


in his voice, 


the fury but he gathered 
the import of the exclamation from 
liss Leffingwell’s tone. 

“You will please remember, Peter 


Ilervey,” she said, as she slipped from 
her high seat and stood a moment be- 
fore him erect and very dignified, “that 
(‘ount André D’Aurignac is my fiancé.” 

Count André heard the click of her 
heels and the sweep of her gown over 
the stone balcony. Then came the open- 
ing and closing of the great French 
vindows. And still Count André lis- 
ened. He was rewarded. He heard 
\Ir. Hervey relieve his mind in some 
\merican oaths quite new to him—al- 
though his command of English was un- 
racially perfect. And he heard the 
\merican swing himself over the wall 
down to the terraced garden below, 
whose hem, embroidered in oleanders 
and magnolias, the great lake laps. 

Then, at last, Count André issued 
from the summerhouse: stretched him- 
self, yawned, bowed low and mockingly 
toward the arch of stone which had 
framed the blonde little Miss Leffing- 
well, and marched daintily off to the 
bilhard room. 


LI. 


The villa on Lake Geneva which the 
D’Aurignacs have owned since the 
Sieur Philippe D’Aurignac became the 
Regent’s boon companion, is purely a 
pleasure place. In the ballroom, mod- 
eled on that Salle Henri Quatre where 
the grandmother of Philippe danced 
when Versailles was a palace and not a 


museum, Count André held a cotillion 
that night. 
The gay house party was supple- 


mented by guests from Geneva, and 
from the villas about the lower end of 
the lake. Miss Leffingwell wore every 
pearl she possessed that night, on a 
white lace gown that was fairy-like in 
pattern and texture. Peter Hervey 
wore lilies of the valley in his button- 
hole and a gloom that nothing could dis- 
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sipate. He was disgusted that he could 
not leave before the morning and treated 
his host with a glacial formality that 
was patent to everybody but the count 
himself. The litthe Frenchman was 
positively bubbling with good-nature, 
and when he wasn’t buzzing about Miss 
Letfingwell, he singled Hervey out with 
a pertinacious, an irrepressible demon- 
strativeness that was maddening to the 
American. 

“My dear Hervey, you will lead with 
Miss Lefftingwell—just to oblige me?’ 
he asked, linking his arm in Peter's 
with an affectionate familiarity to which 
Hervey responded with a stiffness of 
and an atmosphere that 
anybody but Count 


ig 


would 


body 
congealed 
Andre. “A guest has disappointed nx 
—though I still 
least from her. It isa lady, the Duchess: 
De Rilly, whom I intended for 
partner. If yet have hope perhaps « 
arrival, but——"’ 

He dragged Hervey up to Miss Let 

fingwell, who flushed uncomfortably at 
the two together. 
\ly dear Miss Leffingwell.” 
count, with empressement, “vou will ac 
cept Mr. Hervey as a substitute? | 
vield you to him,” he continued in a low 
voice full of significance, “because he ts 
in a way almost an elder brother.” 

Miss Leffingwell laughed nervously. 

‘A substitute?" she 
seemed to Hervey a puzzled tone 

“For .’ Count André said, 
looking with ardor into her eves. “'l 
had counted selfishly upon leading with 
you—you know——" 


have 


expect a 


message at 
f het 


secing’ 
‘6 


said the 


said, in what 


mvself 


*“Ye—es,” said Miss Leffingwell, un 
certainly. 

“There is no one that can dance like 
you. Small wonder,” he added, in a 


whisper, “for yours is the pretties 
in the world, madet 

Miss Leffingwell 
color crept up 
ders and suffused elicate, spirited 
face. Hervey, in the party of three but 
not of it, saw her color come and go and 
cursed the count in his heart for a fellow 
without taste. walked off with 
Phoebe on his arm. 


She was distratte, 


oiselle.”’ 


started. A wave o 
her slender shoul 
7 


ver 


her « 


But he 


though, and her 
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eye foilowed the count as he hurried 
away. She blushed again when Hervey 
noticed this and affected to look away. 
but when Count André turned at the 
end of the hall, he caught her watchful, 
questioning glance and her lids drooped 
guiltily. Then she began to chatter to 
Hervey in an inconsequential, uncertain 
way that made him fairly ache with 
jealousy. 

“A fellow like that.” he groaned, in- 
wardly, “to make mischievous Phrebe 
Leffingwell go from red to white and 
lose her pert self-confidence.” 

In spite of her possession of the pret- 
tiest in the world Miss Leffingwell 
did not dance the first set well. And 
Hervey, 


led a 
and was savagel 


foot 


cotillion 


who had never 


blue and out of sorts, 





made a dreary partner. Count Andre 
who had been watchi them delig 
edly, flew up and officiously conducted 


Miss Leffingwell to her second pariner. 
“He's making an ass publicly of him- 


self and an exhibition of her,” was Her- 


vey's sneering comment. “One good 
thing—she doesn't seem to be enjoying 
.” 

She wasnt. in fact she looked dis- 


tinctly miserable after the count had left 
her with a low bow saving, “Why are 
you so quiet to-night, 
selle ? ] 
chime of bells.” 

The Greek gentleman 
with Miss Leffingwell had no 
fact for which Phcebe was 


ray] he 
li i 


chere mademoi- 
miss your laugh, so like a 
vho danced the 
next set 
English, a 
profoundly g 
few lrench 
gave her time to think. 

She about in nervous appt 
hension as the figure ended. But 


count was at the other end of the sa//e 
+1 817 1 





perfunctory 
phrases they exchanged 
looked 


+1 
tie 


walking off toward in 
his arm reaching with awkward att 
tion up about tall Peter’ 

‘Tell me, won cher,” he was saying, 
“in what part of America do vou live? 
I intend to visit there before long—as 
perhaps you may have guessed—and I 


hope« that the friendship which we ha 
formed here shall certainly be continued 
there.” 

Hervey looked helplessly at 
Nothing but a blow would reach 


him. 


this 
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Frenchman evidently. And one is un- 
fortunately barred from beating one’s 
host merely because he sticks to one like 
a barnacle. 

The place was empty save for Sit 
Harry Polton and little Fred Greenway 
smoking diligently on the middle divan 
from which they had a good view of the 
dancers. Though Sir Harry did not 
dance he never missed a cotillion be- 
cause, he said, it gave one “such a 
blooming good opportunity to see other 
men make jolly idiots of themsclves.”’ 
And Greenway, who affected all the 
Knglishman’s fads, sat smoking his 
cigar in his and listening to 
the older man guy the follies of fashion. 
‘A woman now, if she’s pretty and 
young,” Sir Harry had been saying, 
“can put on even a clown’s rig and play 
the clown or the fairy or the child and 
still be graceful and good to look at. 
But a man, after he’s passed the first 
grace of adolescence (and but one boy 
in ten thousand is built and conducts 
himself like Prince Charming) steps out 
of the sphere of prose at his peril. No 
inodern man may trifle with his years, 
his build, the costume and the habit of 
thought of his day. When he does he’s 
food for laughter, and the more seriously 
he takes himself, the funnier, of course, 
he becomes. An occasional Frenchman, 
like D’Aurignac now—but here he 


company 


comes with that young American who 
so well illustrated the point [’m mak- 
ing; he led the cotillion like a church 


g; 
deacon passing the plate 

D’Aurignac led Hervey past then 
both to the alcove giving on the piazza, 
whose curtained privacy favored 
fidences. 

“America !”’ he was saying with a sort 
of pseudo enthusiasm. “It is the E 
Dorado of nations—the world’s mining 
camp—the place of possibilities and con- 
trasts. What a pity that civilization will 
one day spoil it! I shall go there after 
my marriage just once, for the charm 


con 


“Marriage!” Greenway called from 
the divan, interrupting what he fancied 
the count had not meant for his ears. 
“You, D’Aurignac! Impossible! And 
the lady ?” 


“The lady 7” The count replied airily, 
turning, with his hand on the tobacco- 
colored draperies before he pulled them 
close, shutting himself in with Hervey. 
“The lady’s name is still a secret. | 
hoped to announce it at this very ball, 
but an accident has changed my plans. 
But she is—my lady. A lady of love- 
liness, of grace, of spirit. A lady, too. 
of wealth.” Out of the corner of his 
eve he glanced at Hervey and saw him 
wince. “Oh, I am all unworthy of her, 
yet—such is the generosity of these 
amiable creatures, gentlemen, they love 
us.” He pulled the portieres close, lit 
his cigarette, and falling back upon the 
cushions looked up enjoyingly at Her 
vey, standing stiffly facing him. 

Just as he did so, he caught a glimps« 
through the open door of < 
robe of lace out on the piaz and the 
shimmer of pearls. 

“Such eyes, she has, eh, Hervey?” he 
demanded, raising his voice. “Sucl 
eyes as God might have looked into be 
fore He tried to create such a landscape 
as this worthy of their :¢ 


glass 


\ crash—the tinkling crash of a falle 
wineglass came from out on the hal 
ony. 

Hervey, elad of an excuse *¢ 


away, hurried to the window. Phiebx 
LLeffnewell stood there—her partner had 
left her for a moment to get her an ice 

the splashed stain of wine on her lace 
own and the shivered glass at her 
At the sight of Peter’s fac she 
stretched out her hands to him pit 


ieet. 


eously. 
a Yh, Pete,” she Ci ed ‘ is il 

readful mess. I must see you t te 

you son ething. I have som 





” 


confess—— 


Andre 


Leffingwell,” Count 
hurried out upon the balcony, brushing 
past Hervey, and putting her hand on 
his arm with an air of ownership that 
was the last straw on Peter’s patience. 

“T beg your pardon, D’Aurignac, 
Miss Lefiingwell said she had something 
to tell me—personally.” 

He closed the 
and faced about. 

Count André smiled as though Her- 


‘Miss 


window behind them 











vey's tone were courtesy incarnate in- 
stead of a blow in words. 

“The little matter she had to confess 

that matter, whose import you may 
surmise, mon cher Hervey,” he began. 
But Phoebe interrupted. 

“Tl must tell him myself. Oh, do let 
me tell him myself!’ There were tears 
in her eyes turned appealingly to Her- 
vey. 

“We agreed, did we not, not to make 
it public?” the count asked, tenderly. 

She pulled her arm from his impa- 
tiently. 

“How can you torment me so!” 
cried. 

“Look here, D’Aurignac,” Hervey 
was breathing hard. ‘‘Miss Leffingwell 


she 


has——” 


“A telegram for you, Monsieur le 
Comte,” said a servant, parting the cur- 
tains behind them. 

Count André turned, and in the mo- 
ment it took him to tear open the en- 
velope and read the message, Hervey 
saw his opportunity and seized it. 

“Phoebe—for God's sake—pity me 
and let me help you,” he whispered, 
hurriedly. “There is only one way. 
You don’t care for him—vyou can’t care 
for him. What is driving you on! 
You've been miserable every time he has 
spoken to you to-night. And I can’t 
bear it for—for I—I do love you. I’ve 
loved you so long—so long, and stood 


aside in my poverty all for this—to let 
this fellow come in and . . . Pheebe, 
really? Really! . . . Oh, dearest ‘? 


She had put out her two hands to him 
with a welcoming tenderness that was 
as unmistakable as the dancing glory 
in her eyes. 

D’Aurignac turned, the open messag¢ 
in his hand. He held it as though it 
meant more to him than mere insentient 
matter. And he looked from Hervey 
to Miss Leffingwell with a composure 
that was marvelous in Peter’s eyes. 

“Oh, it seems—it seems——” he be- 
gan. 

“Count André!’ exclaimed Miss Lef- 
fingwell, appealingly. “You will for- 
give me. It was inexcusable; of course, 
I didn’t know that——” 

“That the feeling you had for me was 
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not what you could have for—Hervey, 
say?” he interrupted, almost gayly. 
“Well, you may imagine my grief. For 
the rest, it is at an end—our short en- 
gagement? Eh bien—my congratula- 
tions, mademoiselle. There is nothing 
to forgive.” 


II. 


“A queer fellow,” Hervey said to his 
wife when, just before they sailed, they 
received the notice of Count André’s 
marriage to the rich, young widowed 
Duchesse De Rilly. “He didn’t mourn 
you long, Phoebe darling. Id have 
blown out my brains if you’d thrown me 
over as you did him, you saucy jilt.” 

“Would you—would you really now, 
Pete ?” 

He nodded, pulling her tenderly 
toward him. 

“Then—then,” she was evading his 
eyes yet, watching him curiously. ‘That 
justifies me—a bit—doesn’t it?” 

“In what?” 

‘In telling you a fairy story.” 

“A fairy story—when? Come. Out 
with it!” 

“Peter Hervey,” she said, her trem- 
bling voice was muffled, for she had 
buried her face on his shoulder and only 
the flaming pink of her ear was visible. 
“You've just got to be generous be- 

suffered enough—that night 

for such a little bit of a fib. You know 
when—I told you all that stuff about 
our engagement—mine and the count’s 
* Her voice trailed off into silence. 

“Yes?” <A premonitory suspicion lit 
Hervey’s eyes. : 

“Well—he—he was listening in the 
sununerhouse, and——” 

“The scoundrel! And— 

“And—Peter—there was no engage- 
ment—none—no thought of any except 
in my own head to—to make you 
You wretch, stop that laughing!” 

“And the foot? And the laugh—and 
the eyes—oh, ho! ho! ho!” 

But she put her fingers to her ears, 
and when that failed to shut out the 
sound of his mirth, she laid them ap- 
pealingly on his lips. So Peter kissed 
them. 


cause | ( 
1 
I 











SIMON’S 


FATHER 


Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant 
; } 


T was noon. The door of the school 
| opened wide and the boys came 
rushing out, jostling one another. 
But, instead of scattering to their homes 
as they did each day, they paused at a 
little distance from the door, gathered in 
groups and fell to murmuring myst 
riously. 

Simon, the son of the woman known 
as Blanchotte, had come to school for 
the first time that morning. 

They had all heard Blanchotte talked 
about at home; and though their moth- 
ers acknowledged her decently in pub- 
lic, among themselves they considered 
her with a kind of contemptuous com 
passion. This attitude had passed to 
the children, without their knowing the 
reason for it. 

Simon did not know these boys be- 
cause he never went away from home, 
never ran with them in the 
along the banks of the river. Nor had 
they much affection for him; and it was 
with a kind of joy, not unmixed with 
wonder, that they clustered now and re 
peated to one another the informatior 
conveyed by a fellow of fourteen or 
fifteen, who seemed to be very knowing, 
from the shrewd way he had of wink 
ing his eyes. 

“Say, did you know—Simon—well, 
he hasn’t got any father.” 

The son of Blanchotte appeared in 
due course at the door of the 
He was about seven or eight 
old, rather pale, very clean, and timid 
almost to the point of gawkiness. 

He was going his way home, when 
the boys, constantly whispering and 
stealing crafty and cruel glances at him 
with the eyes of children bent on mis- 
chief, gradually came nearer, until he 
found himself completely surrounded. 


Streets or 


school. 


years 


He stood stock-still, surprised and em- 
barrassed. He wondered what they 
meant to do to him. 
The older lad, 
news, 
derived 
said to him: 


who had brought the 
rather proud of the importance 


from it, stepped 


forward and 

“Say, what's vour name 

The little f 

“Simon what ?”’ 

lhe child 
“Simon.” 

The other fellow cried: “That's not a 
name. You've got to be Simon some- 
thing or other.” 

For the third time the little chap, 
now on the verge of tears, murmui 
“My name is Simon.” 





ww answered: “Simon.” 


asked the other. 


ren] all . ys 1. 
replied, all confused: 


began to 


The other gamins 
The older fellow 
triumph: 

“Didn't I tell vou he had no father 

A sudden silence fell upon them. The 
children were amazed at this most ex- 
traordinary, impossible, monstrous fact 

a boy who had no father. They 
looked upon him as a phenomenon out 
side nature; and they began to be con 
scious of an increase of that feeling of 
contempt their mothers had for Blan 
chotte. Until now they had not under 
stood. 

Simon, meanwhile, was leaning 
against a tree to keep himself from fall 
ing. All power had gone from him as 
a result of this irreparable disaster. 
He tried to find some explanation to 
give them. But he could conceive of no 
answer that would explain away the 
frightful fact that he had no father. 
Finally, livid with desperation, he cried 
out to them: 

“T have so got a father.”’ 


raised his voice in 























“Where is 
hoy 


Simon could not say. He did not 


he?’ demanded the big 


know. The children laughed excitedly ; 
and true sons of the fields, so near the 
level of brutes, they felt the cruel hun- 
ger that impels the fowls of the barn- 
vard to devour one of their own kind as 
soon as it is wounded. 

Just then Simon caught sight of a 
neighbor, the son of a widow whom he 
had always observed alone with his 
mother, as he himself was. 

“Well, you haven't got 
cither,” he said. 

“IT have so,” retorted the boy. 

“Where is he?” demanded Simon. 

‘“‘He’s dead,” the boy answered, with 
superb pride, “he’s buried in the ceme 
terv. 

\ murmur of approbation swept 
around the circle of little wretches, as 
if the fact that their comrade had a 
father buried in the cemetery made him 
still greater than the boy who had no 
father at all. And these young rascals, 
whose fathers were nearly all hard- 
drinking, low-minded and tyrannical to 
their wives, began to crowd upon little 
Simon as if they, the lawful born, would 
crush the life out of him, the illegiti- 
mate. 

The one nearest him stuck out his 
tongue at Simon and cried, tauntingly: 

“Have no father! Have no father!” 

In a rage Simon laid hold of this 
boy by the hair, kicked him in the shins 
and bit him in the cheek cruelly. The 
crowd then fell upon the two. They 
tore their friend free, knocked Simon 
down, rolled him in the dirt and beat 
him mercilessly, while those not thus 
engaged applauded loudly. 

The little fellow picked himself up 
and began to rub the dirt off his blouse. 

“Why don't you go and tell your 
father ?” velled one of the mob. 


any father, 


At this Simon seemed to feel his 
heart crumble. They were stronger 
than he, they had beaten him; and he 


could sav nothing to them, for now h« 
felt that it was true, he had no father. 
By force of pride he fought for a few 
seconds against the sobs that choked his 
throat. Then a feeling of suffocation 
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came over him, and in a moment, with- 
out a cry, he began to sob great sobs 
that shook his whole body. 

At this sight a wave of ferocious joy 
spread over his enemies. Like sav- 
ages in a carnival of cruelty, they joined 
hands and danced around him, yelling 
in chorus: 

“Has no father! Has no father!” 

Suddenly Simon stopped sobbing. He 
tell into a frenzy of rage, and grabbing 
up the stones at his feet, threw them 
with all his might at his tormentors. 
Two or three were hit and ran away 
screaming, and the boy now had so ter- 
rible a look that the others retreated in 
a panic of cowardice. 

As soon as he was alone the poor lit- 
tle fellow hurried away toward the open 
fields. He had remembered something 
that had filled his soul with a great idea. 
He would drown himself in the river. 

About a week previous a poor devil of 
«a beggar had thrown himself into the 
river because he was absolutely starv- 
ing. Simon had seen them drag the 
body out of the water. The unhappy 
man, who had always looked so 
wretched and ugly and dirty, to Simon’s 
surprise now seemed quite at peace, 
with his pale cheeks, his long wet beard, 
his calm, staring eves. 

**He’s dead,” some one had said. 

“And happy now,” added another. 

And so Simon wished to die because 
he had no father, just as the poor man 
who had no money. 

When he came close to the water, he 
watched it flow. He could see the fishes 
darting here and there in the clear cur- 
rent and leaping upward occasionally to 
gulp the flies that floated on the surface. 
He became so interested in their ma- 
neuvers that his tears ceased. But, as it 
happens in the moments of calm during 
a storm, a sudden gale arises that 
wrenches all the trees of the fields and 
whirls away to the horizon, so this 
thought returned to him with a dolorous 
wave: “I shall drown myself because 
I haven’t got anv father.” 

It was a beautiful day. The mild sun 
warmed the The water shone 
like a mirror. To little Simon came a 
respite of blessedness, of the languor 


a great 


erTass. 
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that follows tears, when he wished to 
fall asleep on the warm bed of grass. 

A little green frog alighted at his feet. 
He tried to catch it. He ran after it, 
snatched at it and missed it three times. 
Finally, he managed to grasp one of its 
hind legs, and he laughed at the contor- 
tions the frog made in its efforts to 
escape. It would lean back on its hind 
legs, and then, with a sudden move- 
ment, leap forward and beat the air with 
its forefeet as though they were hands, 
and all the while its golden-ringed eye 
stared around in question. This action 
reminded him of a toy he had, a tiny 
soldier, perched on a zigzag frame, 
that sprang up and down at the clasp of 
the hand. Then he began to think of 
his home, of his mother—and in a great 
flood of sadness his tears streamed 
anew. He shuddered in his grief. He 
knelt down and commenced the prayer 
he said at bedtime each evening. But 
he could not go on with it. His sobs 
came so fast and tumultuously that his 
whole body trembled. He could think no 
more; he could see nothing and he wept 
heartbrokenly. 

Suddenly he felt a heavy hand on his 
shoulder, and he heard a big voice 
asking : 

“What's making you feel so bad, lit- 
tle man ?”’ 

Simon looked around. A great work- 
man, with very black, curly hair and 
beard, was examining him with a 
friendly eye. 

His eyes and his voice full of tears, 
Simon answered : 

“They—they beat me—be-because | 
haven't any father.” 

“What!” said the man, with a smile. 
“Why, everybody has a father.” 

The child repeated painfully between 
sobs: 

‘“{—I—haven’t got any.” 

At this the workman’s face assumed 
a serious air. He had recognized the 
boy as the son of Blanchotte, and, 
though a newcomer in this part of the 
country, he knew her story vaguely. 

“Well, well,” said he, “don’t cry any 
more, my boy. Come along with me 
to your mother. We'll find a father for 
you. 
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They went their way, the big work- 
man holding the little fellow by the 
hand. The man was smiling again now, 
for he did not object to the chance to 
see Blanchotte, who, he had heard, was 
one of the best-looking girls in the 
neighborhood. His mind was conjur- 
ing up possibilities. 

They stopped before a little white 
house that looked very trim and clean. 

“Here it is,” cried the boy, and then: 
“Mamma! Mamma!’ 

A woman appeared at the door. The 
smile faded from the man’s face, for he 
understood as he caught sight of the 
tall, pale, severe figure standing upon 
the threshold, as if to defend herself 
against him and all men. 

A sudden timidity touched the man. 
He pulled off his cap, and stammered: 

“Madame, here’s your little boy. He 
was lost by the riverside.” 

But the boy leaped to her arms and, 
in a new fit of weeping, said: 

“No, mamma, I wasn’t lost. I went 
there to drown myself. The other boys 
beat me—they—they—beat me—be- 
cause I haven’t got any father.” 

A scarlet flood rushed into the moth- 
er’s cheeks. She fell to kissing her child 
passionately and the tears ran quickly 
from her eyes. The man, quite moved, 
stood there, not knowing how he should 
take his leave. 

The boy ran toward him in a moment 
and said: 

“Won't you be my father ?” 

A burdened silence fell upon the 
scene. Blanchotte, mute and agonized 
with shame, leaned heavily against the 
wall, her two hands pressed against her 
heart. 

“Tf you won't,” the child went on, 
when no answer was given to his ques- 
tion, “I shall go back and drown my- 
self.” 

The workman took the matter as a 
whim, and said, laughingly: 

“Why, of course I will.” 

“What’s your name, then?” asked the 
boy, “I want to tell them when they 
ask me again.” 

“Philip,” said the man. 

Simon said nothing for a moment 
while he sought to fix this name well in 
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his memory. Then, holding out his 
arms, he said, quite comforted : 
“All right, you are my father, 


Philip.” 
The workman caught the boy up in 
his arms, kissed him on both cheeks, 


laid him down and then went off at 
great strides. 
When Simon came into school the 


next morning he was welcomed by a 
malevolent smile from the others. 
When they left the school and the big 
boy was about to recommence his 
taunts, Simon flung these words at his 
head, as he would have flung a stone: 

“My father’s name is Philip—that’s 
what it is.” 

“Philip who? 
does that mean, Philip? 
get your Philip?” 

Simon vouchsafed no reply. Invinci- 
ble in his faith, he cast a defiant eye 
upon them all, ready to let himself be 
tortured by them before he would flee. 
sut the schoolmaster kept watch over 
him and he went home unmolested. 

For three months the big workman, 
Philip, often passed the little white 
house of Blanchotte. More than once, 
when he saw her sewing at the window, 
he summoned his courage and spoke to 
her. She replied politely. She was al- 
ways very grave, never laughed with 
him, and never allowed him to enter the 
house. For all that, with the vanity of 
man, he imagined that when she talked 
with him, her face had more color than 
usual. 

A shattered reputation, however, is 
pieced together only with great diffi- 
culty and it always remains rather frag- 
ile. Despite the cautious reserve of 
Blanchotte, people were already whis- 
pering about her. 

As for Simon, he had become very 
fond of his new papa, and went walk- 
ing with him almost every evening after 
the day’s work was done. He attended 
school regularly, and went his way 
among his fellows with an air of great 
dignity, never noticing any taunts they 
might fling at him. 

But one day, the big boy who had 
first attacked him, said to him: 


Philip what? What 
Where did you 
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“Say, you lied to us. You haven't 
got no father named Philip.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Simon, 
weakly. 

The big boy rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and continued: 

“Well, if you had a father he would 
be married to your mother.” 

The apparent logic of this statement 
disturbed Simon. He replied, neverthe- 
less: 

“He’s my father just the same.” 

“Well, maybe he is,” retorted the 
other with a laugh, “but he ain’t your 
real father.”’ 

At this the little son of Blanchotte 
bowed his head and turned away mus- 


ingly. He walked on toward old Loi- 
zon’s blacksmith shop, where Philip 
worked. 

The shop lay almost buried under 


trees. It was very dark within, save 
for the fire that at intervals threw into 
a glare the five bare-armed giants who 
beat their anvils with a terrific noise. 
They stood there, like flaming demons, 
their eyes fixed upon the heated iron 
that they tortured into form; and their 


heavy minds arose and fell with the 
rhythm of their sledges. 
No one noticed Simon enter. He 


stole softly up to the side of his friend 
and touched his arm. The man started 
and turned. In a moment the work of 
the shop was interrupted and all the 
other men were studying the boy in- 
tently. 

In the midst of this unusual calm 
came the shrill treble of Simon: 

“Say, Philip, that big boy Michaud 
just now told me that you are not really 
my father.” 

‘““How’s that?” asked the workman. 

“Because you’re not married to my 
mamma,” the boy replied in all sim- 
plicity. 

No one laughed. Philip leaned his 
head upon his hands, supported by the 
sledge upright on the anvil. He fell 
into a reverie. His four companions 
watched him in silence. A mere mite 
beside these giants, Simon waited in all 
anxiety. 

Suddenly one of the men, as if speak- 
ing the thought of all, said to Philip: 


. 
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“Just the same, Blanchotte is a decent 


girl and she’s made her way bravely 
despite her misfortune. She'd make a 
good wife for any respectable man.” 

“That’s right,” said the other three. 

“And, after all, was it her fault ?” the 
man went on. ‘The fellow promised to 
marry her, and I know more than one 
woman who is well respected and who 
has done just as much as she has.” 

“That’s quite true,” said the 
men, in chorus. 

“How much the poor creature has 
suffered,” the spokesman continued, “to 
bring up her boy all alone, and how 
often she has wept since the time she 
has never left her home except to go to 
church, only God knows.” 

“And that’s so, too,” said the others. 

And then there was no sound save of 
the bellows bringing the fire back to 
life. 

Philip leaned toward Simon, and said, 
brusquely : 

“Go tell your mamma I am coming to 
talk with her this evening.” 

He returned to his work and_ the 
five sledges swung down in unison upon 
the anvils. Until evening they smote 
the iron, mighty and joyous like sledges 
that had found content. Yet, as the 
chimes of the cathedral resound 
above the bells of the other churches on 
high feast days, so did the sledge of 
Philip dominate the reports of the 
others, as it fell second after second 
with a deafening ring. He gave him- 
self to his work passionately, his eyes 
aglow as he stood beside the anvil in the 
fiving sparks. 
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The sky was laden with stars when 
he knocked at the door of Blanchotte. 
He wore his Sunday blouse, a new shirt, 
and he had had his beard trimmed. 

The young woman appeared at the 
door, and said, regretfully: 

“It is not right of vou to come here 
at night, sir.” 

He tried to answer, stammered, and 
stood perplexed before her. 

“You can understand, I hope, that I 
don’t wish to have myself talked about 
any more.” 

Then Philip blurted out: 

‘How would it be if vou agreed to be 


mv wife?” 

No voice answered him, but in the 
a. ] > are - t. - « 7 
darkness he heard het stagger as 11 to 
fall. He rushed into the room: and 
Simon, who was in bed, heard the 
sound of a kiss and some words that 


his mother uttered in a low voice. 
Chen he felt himself caught up by his 
friend, and held at arm’s length. 

“You tell your mates, to-morrow,” 
the man cried, “that your father is 
Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and that 
he'll pull the ears of any boy that harms 
you.” 

The next day, when all were seated 
in the schoo! and the lessons were about 
to be begun, little Simon stood up, pale 
and trembling, and said in a shrill voice: 

“My father is Philip Remy, the black- 
smith, and he says that if any one hurts 
me he'll pull their ears.” 

This time no one laughed, for they all 
knew Philip Remy, the blacksmith, a 
father of whom everybody would have 
been proud. 
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THE 


HE Mind like some vast sea, 
( 


HIDDEN 


PEARL 


now gray, now blue, 


rives us word-shells of wondrous shape and hue; 
Yet far below the billows and the beach 
Hides some white pearl of Thought we cannot reach. 
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THE MAKING OF A CHAMPION 


By Roland E. Andrews 


b es met a lot of these Gentle- 
men Jacks and such like prize 

fighters, haven’t you, sir? Well, 
then, you know that most of ’em ain’t 
Gentlemen Jacks or any other kind of 
gentlemen. They're tough, that’s what 
they are, an’ no man can spend his life 
poundin’ other men’s faces without get- 
tin’ that way. MHere’s one that admits 
it. I’m square an’ you know it; an’ | 
don’t drink too much, nor shave my 
head, nor swear when there's ladies 
around. But I don’t pertend to be no 
gentleman. No, sir, I’m a_ scrapper. 
that’s what I am, an’ I ain’t proud of 
the business, neither. 

When I get*money enough—I’ve got 
quite a little wad now—I'm goin’ to get 
out o’ this ring business an’ go in for 
somethin’ decent. I’m tired o’ all this 
talk an’ bluff an’ chin music, with cheap 
sports an’ deals an’ skins an’ poundin’ 
people. Yes, sir, I’m tired of it, an’ just 
as soon as I can I’m goin’ to quit. But 
just now, if you know any feller wants 
match at 133, sixty and 
forty, or winner take all, I’m your man 
I'm in this now, an’ I’ve got to 
make my dough out of it. 

I was sore on the fightin’ game from 
the time of my first fight. I won it, an’ 
I’ve won every one since. But I’ve al 
ways been sore on it just the same. 
Why? Well, ‘cause winnin’ that first 
fight showed me just what a skin the 
whole thing was. I went into it in a 
kinder funny way, you know, an’ the 
dose I got then made me pretty sick. 
I tell you, the gang that backs the scrap 
game is a bum gang—bum right down 
to the ground. 

Yes, I went into the poundin’ business 


to make a 


deal 


Oo 
~ 
( 


sorter funny like, but gettin’ in, I stayed 
there. Lord, I’ve been a-tryin’ to get 
out for moons an’ moons since then. It 
happened about five years ago. I was 
in dead hard lines then. I only had the 
grocery job bringin’ me nine bones a 
week, an’ mother was sort o’ sick like, 
an’ I was ravin’, slavin’ crazy over Kitty 
Maloney. You know what that means, 
sir. Nine bones a week is little enough 
for a young feller, anyway, an’ most o’ 
my nine bones went to mother, God 
bless her! That left me in bad shape 
with Kitty. Kitty liked me, but she 
liked dances an’ candy an’ excursions 
an’ other women things, too; an’ how in 
the world was I, on nine bones a week 
an’ my mother sick, a-goin’ to give ’em 
to her? I used to fret an’ worry about 
things night after night, an’ when I seen 
Kitty goin’ somewhere with some other 
feller it seemed as if I’d just break up. 
Oh, it was mighty tough sleddin’, sir, 
I can tell you, an’ lots of times I used to 
go along the streets sayin’ to myself: 
“How can I get dough enough to marry 
Kitty?” an’ “I must get dough enough 
to marry Kitty’; an’ when I couldn't 
stan’ it no longer I’d go down to the 
atheletic club we had back o’ Kelly's 
saloon an’ pound the bag till | was black 
in the face for wind. It made me feel 
sort o’ better. Them was queer days 
with me. 

Well, I might ha’ stood it all right, 
an’ that means I might still be puttin’ 
up sugar in the grocery, if Kitty hadn’t 
all of a sudden taken up with Tom 
Moran, a feller that always had dough 
in his pockets, though he never seemed 
to do nothin’ but tend bar once in a 
while on rush nights, an’ box in some 
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of the preliminaries they always had be- 
fore the big fights up the avenue. He 
was a husky sort of feller an’ a slick 
dresser. He was pretty good with the 
gloves, too, an’ we fellers in the atheletic 
‘club thought he was a world beater. 
Kitty went to the Rose Leaf Social’s 
dance with him, an’ the next Sunday 
afternoon when | went ’round to see her 
she was out walkin’ with him. I seen 
her the next night an’ I asked her what 
it meant. 

“Oh, Mr. Moran is handsome,” 
she. 

“He’s got the face of a sneak,” says 
], for I was mad. 

‘“He’s always flush,” says she. 

“Ask him where he gets his money,” 
says I. 

“He’s so atheletic,” says she. 

“He'll need all his atheletics when I 
get hold of him,” says I, an’ then I lost 
my nerve an’ broke down an’ told her I 
loved her, an’ that I couldn’t stand it to 
see her goin’ ’round with another feller, 
an’ a whole lot o’ other stuff that fellers 
generally tell girls they're daffy over, an’ 
Kitty, she said that she loved me, too, 
but that she liked pretty things an’ 
dances an’ good times, an’ that I must 
hurry up an’ make more money, an’ she 
kissed me an’ I went outside an’ swore 
a blue streak an’ felt like cryin’. 

Next night at the atheletic club, Kelly 
tells me that Moran’s been around sayin’ 
that if he wasn’t in trainin’ for a scrap 
up the avenue he'd beat the face off me. 
I went out an’ punched the bag an’ 
wished it was him. When I was goin’ 
home I met Kitty. 

“Tom says he'll beat the face off 
you,” she says, sorter scared like. 

“For what ?” 

“He says you called him a sneak an’ 
a thief, an’ said you'd lick him if you 
caught him,” says she. 

“Who told him that?” says I; for I’d 
mentioned Moran to no soul but Kitty. 

“He came into the house right after 
you left last night,” says she, “an’ he 
must ha’ heard you swearin’ around out- 
side.”” Then she leans over close to me, 
an’ says, softly: “Do be careful, Billy— 
but if you do get mixed up with him, 
remember you’re fightin’ for me.” 


says 


says I. 
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‘“Supposin’ he licks me,” says I. 

“Then he’s the better man,’’ says she. 

I walked home in a trance. Next day 
[ walked myself up to the manager of 
the scrappin’ club up the avenue, told 
him my name, give him my weight, an’ 
near knocked him into a cocked hat by 
tellin’ him that I wanted to go against 
Moran in the show what was comin’ off 
the next week. 

“Moran’s down to go against 
Conroy,” he says. 

“Everybody knows that’s a lobster 
fight,” says I. “Conroy can’t stand 
against Moran for a round. I'll give 
him a fight.” 

“Moran may not like the change,” 
says he. 

“Oh, Moran will be willin’,’’ says I, 
“an’ he won’t have to worry about no 
split purse. Winner can take all. If 1 
don’t lick him I don’t want a cent, an’ 
we'll call it catch weights, too. He can 
weigh a ton if he feels like it.” 

The upshot was that the manager 
said he’d take me on to meet Moran in 
the main preliminary, ten rounds at 
catch weights, for $500 on the advertis- 


Kid 


ing bills an’ $100 in real money. 
“Now,” says I to myself, “I'll put 
Moran out of the runnin’ an’ -make 


money enough for a start, or I'll go to 


the devil.” An’ I went home an’ told 
my mother. 
Mother didn’t like it at all. “I don’t 


want my bov a prize fighter,” she says, 
an’ I had a hard time of it with her. I 
told her we needed the money, an’ that 
it was really only a little friendly ex- 
hibition, an’ a whole lot o’ other stuff, 
but ‘twas no go with the mother. She 
couldn’t stand for the fightin’ game, an’ 
I finally shut up tryin’ to explain. At 
Kellv’s an’ the atheletic club they was 
crazy. They patted me on the back an’ 
told me I could knock the head off him 
even if he was a comer, an’ the next 
minute they was tellin’ me not to mind 
if he did beat me, ’cause he was bigger 
an’ stronger, an’ an out an’ out pro- 
fessional. I picked out a couple of fel- 
lers to help me train, an’ then I made a 
break for Kitty’s. 

I spent mighty little time with her. 
“T fight Moran in the avenue ring on 
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Friday night,’ I says, “for a wad o’ 
dough an’ you.” 


“Oh, Billy!” says she. “In a real 
ring?” 
“Real ring, real money, _ real 


punches,” says I, “as your friend Moran 
"ll find out.” 

“Oh, Billy!” says she; an’ when I 
went away, she whispered: “I'll be there 
to see you, Billy.” 

That week was a lively one. I just 
lived over in the atheletic club, an’ | 
boxed with all sorts o’ fellers, an’ hauled 
at the chest weights, the two trainers 
hangin’ around to rub me down an’ keep 
me feelin’ good. Moran was trainin’ at 
a real gymnasium up the avenue, an’ 
they said he was in great shape. He'd 
been mighty pleased at the change in 
the programme, had Moran. He sent 
word that he’d make a jellyfish of me, 
an’ that I needn’t hope to see straight 
for months after he got through, but 
22 was always a bluffer an’ he didn’t 
scare me much. Old Pop Kelly, what 
run the saloon an’ used to be a heavy 
weight himself, he kept lookin’ me over 
an’ sayin’: “Keep your eye on him, boy, 
an’ when you do hit him, hit hard.” 
An’ the boys what was helpin’ me train 
went out an’ bet every cent they could 
raise that I’d win. I just knew I’d win, 
myself. I had to win. There was no 
way out of it. It meant Kitty an’ the 
money, an’ I had to win. 

I was kinder nervous the night o’ the 
fight, sittin’ in a little stuffy dressin’- 
room with Old Kelly an’ the trainers. 
They talked a blue streak to me about 
nerves, an’ punches an’ things, but | 
didn’t think about nothin’ but Kitty. 
The middleweight champion, what was 
goin’ on in the main bout, he come in 
an’ shook hands with me, and then the 
manager feller sung out that it was time 
for the preliminary. 

I can remember that ring awful plain, 
It was in the middle of a great big 
buildin’ an’ it seemed as if there was 
more than a million people there, all 
smokin’ an’ making a kinder little hum- 
min’ noise—talkin’, you know. There 
was a couple o’ chairs in the corners 
o’ the ring, an’ on the one I sat down 
in there was some blood. The feller 


in the first preliminary had _ been 
punched pretty hard. My knees was 
kinder shaky when I sat down an’ 
looked around, an’ I[ could feel 
my heart pumpin’ away inside, but I 
wasn’t a bit frightened, not even when 
Moran withabig green bath robe around 
him, climbed through the ropes and 
commenced grinnin’ at me. One of his 
seconds pointed through the smoke at 
me, an’ said somethin’ that made Moran 
laugh. I was mad clear through then, 
an’ I almost got out o’ my chair—but 
just then I heard one o’ the trainer fel- 
lers behind me say to the other: “Fer 
Lord’s sake, will you look up there!” 
an’ I looked, an’ way up on the roof, her 
head just showin’ through a winder in 
the sort o’ cupola thing was Kitty. She 
saw me look up, an’ she smiled. Then 
she dodged back. An’ right there I 
made up my mind again that I’d lick 
Moran if I had to kill him, 

Me an’ Moran shook hands finally an’ 
listened to a lot o’ talk from the referee, 
an’ then came the bell, an’ we jumped 
at each other. “Cool, Billy, cool,” says 
Old Kelly when I started, an’ I heard 
one o’ Moran’s men tell him to tire me 
out. We fiddled a minute, an’ then he 
swung his left. I ducked an’ clinched. 
My chest was right against his, an’ he 
just hissed the words into my ear, “I'll 
murder you, Billy Foley,” he says. We 
broke clean, an’ the next minute he 
hooked me sort o’ stiff under the chin 
an’ laughed. I put out my right straight 
for his jaw, but I missed him—he was 
always good at gettin’ away—an’ then 
we ran into another clinch, me ham- 
merin’ his kidneys. It felt good to ham- 
mer him, an’ I punched for all I was 
worth. But the referee broke us, an’ 
we went into a fierce mix-up, an’ he 
smashed me on the nose, an’ it bled, an’ 
I got him one on the mouth, an’ he 
slammed me twice hard on the eve, an’ 
then the bell rang. 

“This fight’ll never go the limit,” 
says a feller in the press box right back 
o’ me, an’ another chap says: “The boy 
Moran knows too much for 





is good, but 

him.” 
“Keep cool, Billy,” says Old Kelly, an’ 

then we went back at it. We pounded 
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each other pretty bad in the second an’ 
still worse in the third, an’ when they 
rung time after the fourth I was tired 
an’ sick at my stomach, an’ I just wanted 
to go into some dark, quiet place an’ lie 
down. “Moran’ll end it this time,” 
says the feller in the press box, an’ I 
looked across the ring an’ saw Moran 
grinnin’ again. I hadn't see Kitty since 
we started, an’ I wondered if she'd see 
me when I got the knockout, an’ if she’d 
care, an’ whatever made me think | 
could lick Moran, anyway. 

‘Play for his jaw,” says Old Kelly, 


when I started out. “You've got to get 
him this time,’ an’ then I was up 
against Moran again, slammin’, bangin’, 


an’ gettin’ banged back as though it was 
a boiler shop. I could hear the people 
vell, an’ I could feel Moran’s gloves 
thuddin’ up against my ribs an’ head, 
but I couldn’t see nothin’ only a sort of 
smoky whirl with faces into it, an’ then 
all of a sudden they was a bang, a sort 
o’ tearin’, crashin’ bang, right under my 
ear, an’ I wabbled an’ dropped. “I 
wonder if she seen me,” I thought, as 
I was sinkin’ down, an’ just then I 
looked up at the window—I could just 
see it through the whirl an’ the smoke 
—an’ there was Kitty leanin’ way in, 
her arms stretched out, white an’ fright- 
ened an’ sorry-like. I saw her there, an’ 
things came back to me—an’ I wasn't 
sick no more. 

The referee hadn’t more’n counted 
five when I was up. I was a little un- 
steady, but I was awful cool. Moran, 
he came at me like a bull, his arms 
goin’ right an’ left, an’ the people be 
hind vellin’ for him to end it. IJ stood 
there kinder reelin’. Up in the winder 
was Kittv. Then Moran threw out his 
left to swing an’ left his big square jaw 
wide open. I punched. I put all my 
weight into that punch. I put all the 
love I had for Kitty into it, an’ it landed 

full an’ square it landed with a great 
big thud—an’ Moran, he spun round on 
his heel an’ went down like an ox. I] 
tell you, that crowd yelled. The next 
I knew they was helpin’ me out o’ the 
ring, an’ Old Kelly was sayin’: “Beeyoo- 
tiful, boy, beeyootiful! You copped 
him just right, an’ he ain't come to vet.” 


“Did I win?” says I. 

“Win!” says he. “You near killed 
him. Qh, that was a lovely punch.” 

Well, they took me back into the dress- 
in-room an’ shook hands with me some 
more, an’ put a piece o' plaster over my 
eve, an’ fixed me up in general, an’ then 
the manager come in an’ told me I was 
all right, an’ give me the hundred—all 
in fives, it was—an’ it did look good. 
I split the hunderd up an’ give twenty- 
five to the fellers that helped me train 

Old Kelly he wouldnt take nothin’— 
an’ then I shook the crowd an’ lit out 


for home, without waitin’ to hunt up 
ittv. Fifty of the seventy-five I had 
left I give to mother. She was sittin’ up 
for me, an’ she took on terrible when 
she seen my bunged eve. She cried 
about my fightin’, too, but she put the 
cle ugh in her por ketbook. an’ she God- 
blessed me for a good bov. Then | 
sneaked for Witt | knew where to 
find her. 

I went along the street sort o’ whis- 


tlin’ with the happy wavy I was feelin’ 
inside, an’ thinkin’ of what a_ nice 
thing it was to land Kittv an’ coin an’ 
knock Moran's beef head into a iL: llv all 
in.the same night. Somehow every- 


thing seemed better an’ smoother an’ I 


+] 


commenced to think the world wasn’t 
such a rotten joint, after all: an’ I was 
plannin’ what I'd do when I’d married 
Nitty an’ was livin’ in a home o' my 
own. It was an awful nice dream, an’ 
I near walked into Kitty herself before 
I come out of it. She was standin’ in 
the shadow with a big shawl wrapped 
round her head, an’ I kissed her before 
either of us said a word 
“You won,” she savs. ‘ “Twas great. 
saw it all.” ; 
\n’ I saw vou.” savs I. “That was 


how I licked him.” 

‘I wonder if he saw me.” she savs. 

“He's seein’ mighty little now,” says 
I, an’ with that I kissed her again. 

Then she told me how she got the 
place by the window in the roof, 
told her how glad I was she was there, 
an’ she was sorry for my eve, an’ .we 
was both glad that Moran had_ been 
properly smashed, an’ we had a great 


old time there together. 











THE MAKING 


“How much money did you get?” 
says Nitty. 

‘A hunderd,” says I. 

“Only a hunderd?” says she, sort o’ 
disappointed. “Did you bring it with 
you: 

“What's left of it,” says I, “for I've 
given twenty-five to the boys that helped 
me get into fightin’ shape, an’ fifty of it 
went to my mother.” 

“To your mother?” says she, “to 
your mother ?’’—an’' I'd never seen Kitts 
look like that before—‘Where do | 
come in?” 

‘I've twenty-five left, an’ I'll spend 
all on you, Nitty, every cent,” says I. 
“An’ there'll be more comin’ now, right 
along.” 

“More comin’,” says she. “Little you 
know whether there ll be more comin’ 
or not, an’ you've given away more’n 
half of it already. Mr. Moran,” says 
she, sort o’ soft like, “would ha’ given it 
all to me. He promised.” 

‘He promised, did he?” says I. “He 
promised. You've been in with Moran 
all the time this was goin’ on?” 

“He's a good friend o' mine,” says 
she. “An’ he wouldn't ha’ flung his 
money away on other people.” 

“Right you are,” says Il. ‘He'd ha’ 
flung no money away. He'd ’a’ kep’ it 
all for his dirty self—an’ his mother (if 
he had one) might starve before he'd 
help her.” 

“Dirty yourself,” says Kitty, an’ het 

yes was a-snappin’. “Dirty yourself, 
an’ if Moran heard you say that, he'd 
knock the block off vou, even if you did 
lick him this night. Heep vour money,” 
says she, “an’ give it to your mother an’ 
vour trainer boys, an let me that made 


the match go without a new hat or any- 
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thing else that’s decent. Thank God, 
Moran is a man.” 

“You made the match?” says J, for I 
cared little for the rest. 

“[L egged the two of you on to fight,” 
says she. “You'd sell sugar in a gro- 
cery all your life, but for me.” 

“An’ you put the two of us up to 
fight so there'd be money for you?” 
says I. 

“T did,” says she, ‘‘an’ little good did 
it do me—an’ Moran’s whipped for the 
first time.” : 

“An’ I was fightin’ for that,” says I, 
an’ somethin’ big an’ hard came up in- 
side my throat. “itty,” says I, “good- 
by to you, an’ may you go to Moran an’ 
be—an’ be blessed,” says I. An’ with 
that I went down the street on the run 
for fear I’d stop to think. 

I told Old Kelly about it afterward 
when he was wonderin’ what made me 
so glum an’ grouchy like. “’Tis the 
way of women,” he says, “an’ the way 
of the fightin’ game. You fight for 
‘em,’ he says, “an’ they throw you 
down. An’ all the gang, be it trousers 
or petticoats, that mixes up in the 
punchin’ business is the same. There’s 
no square deal to it,” he says. “It’s all 
fixed referees an’ faked stakes. But 
you're a good boy,” he says, “‘an’ if you 
stick to it you'll make money.” 

An’ I didn’t want to go back to the 
grocery, SO I stuck to it. l’ve whipped 
every man I’ve been up against, an’ I’m 
the champion lightweight with money in 
the bank, an’ a lot of heelers to lick my 
boots if I ask ’em. But I’m sick o’ the 
whole thing an’ I’m goin’ to quit. It’s 
no good. It’s never been no good to 
me since I licked Tom Moran an’ Kitty 
Maloney welched 


x 








THE TOP OF THE HEAP 


By Edgar Saltus 


LIND obedience and the truth. 

“B That’s what I want from you. 

Nothing else.” 

Mr. Beamish, as he spoke, glared im- 
perially. There are men whom it is 
more agreeable to avoid than to meet. 
Mr. Beamish had succeeded in becoming 
one of them. He was fat, and quite as 
fascinating as vulgarity and a French 
tailor could make him. What a French 
tailor can accomplish in that line exceeds 
the powers of prose. Yet, though fat, 
he was forceful, and if vulgar, valiant. 
It was obvious that he had seen worse 
days. It was equally obvious that he 
never intended to see them again. 

It was his son whom he addressed. 
The room, large, oblong, furnished in 
red, tropically hot on this mid-May 
noon, had the tawdriness of a Paris 
hotel written all over it. Through an 
open window the sun lurched. Beyond 
were the Tuileries. From below canx 
the cries of the hawkers that are never 
still: “Le Matin! Demandes le Matin! 

“‘Now disobey me if you dare—— 

The boy made a face. He was rather 
good looking, and quite athletic. 

“Disobey you! Disobey a father who 
is a phenomenon, a father with thirty 
million and three chins! What do you 
take me for? But how do you know 
she won't object?” 

“Because she does what her mamma 
wishes.” 

“But I don’t see why her mamma 
should wish anything of the kind, or, 
for that matter, you either.” 

“You don’t, eh? I am decently fixed, 
am I not? I did the fixing myself, 
didn’t 1? What did I doit for? Why do 
you suppose that after mining in Mon- 
tana I monkeved with Morgan, rolled 


Rockefeller, and got ahead of Gates? 
For the fun of it? There is no fun in a 
job like that. To donate libraries? That 
is Carnegie’s patent. I want to splurge. 
In that new house of mine on Fifth Ave- 
nue I want to give cotillons and dinner 
dances—cotillons with automobiles and 
Russian sables for favors, dinner dances 
with government bonds for bouton 

nieres. I want to be top of the heap.” 

‘Noble ambition.” 

‘And why not? Supposing [ am 
self-made. I am as rich as Crecesus, 
whoever he may be, and just as good as 
the rest of them. The trouble is that in 
New York I don’t know anybody—ex 
cept from ten to three. Out of Wall 
Street [ am seven-eighths offered and 
nothing bid. But here it is different. 
On this side people who have position 
don't seem, to be as much afraid of los- 
ing it as they are at home. You have 
noticed that yourself, haven't you?” 

The young man yawned and nodded. 

“Anyway, Mr. Beamish resumed, 
“that’s been the case with the Finsburys. 
[They are bankrupt, it is true, but the 
are not bounders, and provided I pro 
duce enough they are willing that you 
should marry their daughter and take 
her back to New York. There all you 
will have to do is to fill my house with 
the smart set. And they'll come, too; 
they'll come on a run when they find a 
duke’s daughter is there to receive 
them.” 

“But what if I don’t like the girl?” 

Mr. Beam “ stood up and reached 
for a hat. “You have got to like her,’ 
he answered, shortly. ‘Come. It’s 
time for business. Ring the bell, and 
see if the auto is ready.” 

The auto was. And presently, after 
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a series of touf toufs, a whizz up the 
Champs Elysées, a bolt into the Avenue 
Marceau, father and son were let into 
the drawing-room of an appartement 
meublé, a miniature salon, cream and 
gold, and tenderly pink, where loomed 
a dowager, robust and rancid, flanking 
a tall, large-mouthed, small-eyed girl. 

“Duchess, this is my son Harry,” Mr. 
Beamish began, and, plucking at his 
collar, and finding it moist, mopped 
himself abundantly. 

The duchess assumed an expression 
of great amiability. ‘“‘My daughter, the 
Lady Angelica,” she announced, with a 
wave of her fan, and with another, she 
added: “I am so sorry Finsbury is not 
in. But he has a perfect mania for go- 
ing to the dentist’s, and that, I think, 
shows so much _conscientiousness. Do 
sit down.” 

The girl had moved to a sofa. Harry 
took a seat at her side. Mr. Beamish 
and the duchess ranged themselves op- 
posite. 

“Warm day,” said the fat man. At 
once he and his hostess lost themselves 
in cognate reflections. 

“Do you like Paris?’ Harry asked of 
the girl, who just raised her eyes to his. 
“T prefer London. But New York is 
good enough for me. You have never 
been there, have you?” 

The Lady Angelica flushed, her eyes 
flickered, her lips half parted, then, as 
though by a sheer effort of will, her 
mouth shut tight. What she meant by 
the mummery Harry could not tell. But 
he took it for British reserve. 


“Ves,” Harry continued,  indiffer- 
ently, ‘New York is a mighty nice 
place. We make a specialty of tall 


houses, high winds, beautiful manners, 
ready-made clothes, and pretty girls. It 
is all due to the climate, I believe. Did 
I understand you to say that you had 
been there?” 

“My daughter,” the duchess 
loudly interrupted, “has not traveled 
much ; she— 

Harry turned. His father was con- 
templating a cupid on the ceiling. The 
duchess seemed to have one eye on him, 
the other on Angelica. 

“She is only recently out 


over- 


of the 


schoolroom, you know, and———- Come 
here, Posey !” 

Suddenly from somewhere, presum- 
ably from under the sofa, there filtered 
the cry of a cat. 

“Come here, Posey, Posey, Posey.” 
And the duchess leaning forward, 
snapped her fingers enticingly. 

Mr. Beamish stood up. Harry also 
was arising; the girl, too. Previously 
flushed, now she was pale. 

“They seem to have forgotten to give 
poor little Posey his breakfast,” the 
duchess added, in smiling explanation. 
“But you are not going, are you? Fins- 
bury will be so sorry. Yet, why not 
dine with us to-morrow, just a plain 
family dinner at eight, and afterward 
my little girl can show you her water 
colors. She fairly dotes on water colors, 
and that, I think, shows such a pure 
mind.” 

“To-morrow, I am afraid,” Harry in- 
terjected, but his father managed to 
kick him. 

“He will be proud to come. But how 
about to-day? Couldn’t you both lunch 
with us at Paillard’s? My auto can take 
you there and back in a jiffy.” 

“That is my brother’s stepdaughter,” 
the duchess remarked to Harry, who 
was examining a photograph on the 
mantle. ‘Do you think she resembles 
Lady So many do.” 

Harry moved closer to the picture. 
The duchess seized the opportunity to 
whisper to Mr. Beamish behind her fan. 
In a moment Harry turned. 

“We shall love to,” the duchess re- 


Essex ? 


sumed. “Lunching at Paillard’s will 
be quite an escapade. But we won't 
trouble you to bring us back. Our 


brougham can fetch us. And you won't 
mind waiting a moment, while we put 
on our hats? Angelica!” 

Trailing her daughter behind 
the duchess sailed from the 
Father and son were alone. 

“Nice girl,’ Mr. Beamish remarked, 
as the door closed. 

“A peach. And so chatty.” 

“Now see that you make up to her at 
luncheon. There is nothing like catch- 
ing a girl on the fly.” 

“Give me a hundred thousand a year, 


her, 
room. 
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and catch her yourself, then. Matri- 
mony, with a pretty girl at the other 
end, must be jolly good fun. But with 
her! Cesar’s ghost! It would be 
medicine. That's the truth.” 

“It is, is it? Well, | want obedience 
also. You may take your medicine or 
your walk ing-stick, Just say which, 
and be quick.” 

Harry glared about the room. 
Through its cream, and gold, and ten 
der pink, the future surged. Divested 
of its garland of millions that future 
looked quite bl 

Mr. Beamish stamped a foot 

“Which ?” 


\Medicine,” the boy an wered, Say 


agely. “I'll be shot, though, if I don't 
take it in capsules.” 

“Don't be slangy,” retorted the plut« 
crat, in whose phraseology capsules had 
no definite meaning. 

“Scat!” cried Harry. “There's that 
beastly cat again.” 

From beyond there filtered anew a 
shrill meow. But immediately a door 
opened. The duchess, trailing her 
daughter, reappeared, and, presently, 
during an interchange of uplifting in 
tellectualities, the street was reached, 
the auto hummed into the Champs Ely- 
sées, bowled down the avenue, and drew 
up at Paillard’s. 

The canopied terrace was filled 
people of manifest distinction, with hor: 
sontales and femmes du monde, exotics 
and cercleux, diplomats and rastas 
From a hall adjoining there issued the 
murmur of harps, the kiss of flutes, the 
caress of clinging measures. In the air 
was the savor of pineapples, the smell 
of orris, the odor of food and flowers, 
of pretty women and smart men, the at- 
mosphere of what the French call High 
Life, and pronounce Hig Leaf. Mr. 
Beamish inhaled it voluptuously. Pre- 
ceded by two maitres d’hotel, he led his 
guests to a table. 

“Do you chauffe?” WHarry asked 
Angelica, when all were seated. 

“Do you, Mr. Harry?” the duchess 
inquired, in her stead. ‘I have not let 
my little girl learn yet, but she is pas- 
sionately fond of collecting postage 
stamps, and that, I think, shows so 


+] 
wilh 


much adaptability. But automobiling is 
very jolly, is it not?” 

“It beats bridge,” Harry answered. 
“Wouldn't you like to learn?” he con- 
tinued, turning to the girl 

The Lady Angelica could not speak ; 
her mouth was full of melon. 

‘That is the King of the Belg 
said the duchess, indicating a vo 
ously bearded old party who was being 
helped to a chair near by. “And is n ‘ 
that Mr. Astor, over there? We use 
tc think,” she continued expansive! 


ians,” 
unin 


y 
} 


“that he might marry among us. But 
his daughter will. Our young men hay 
such a fondness for your pretty con 
patriots, and that, [ think, shows so 


much entente cordiale. No, Mr. Bea 

ish, no champagne; a drop of Eau de 
Vals if you will. After Paget, and [s- 
sex, and  aggeton and Curzon, then 
Marlborough, and, recently, Manches 
ter, not to de of my brother, who 
married a New Yorker, a Mrs. Morn- 
ingside, of Morningside Park, a widow, 
with a daughter, such a dear, too, who, 
[ fancy, will marrv among us also. You 
know my brother, do .vou not, Mir. 
Beamish? But fair exchange, I often 
think, is not snobbery; is it, Mr. on v? 
And does it not seem to you as though 
some of you young Americans should 


begin now, | an lay siege to our lovely 
E engi sh c hank vou, a bit of the 
win sali else.”’ 


neg, 
Harry turned anew to the Lady An- 
gelica. ‘How would you 
sieged by an American?” he asked, 
ductively. 

The girl flushed. \pparently she 
was about to reply, but British reserve 





may have prevented. She flushed afresh 
and looked away. 
ith superior tact the duchess intet 
vened: “Tell me, Mr. Harry, is not 
that your ambassador over there ?” 
Harry turned. As he did so he heard 
little plaintive cry. He turned agai: 
“The large, handsome man near the 


entrance,” the duchess insistently con 
tinued, and actually pointed with h 
fan. 

Harry was ferced to turn once more. 
The cry was repeated, but less plain- 


tively, in a note louder and more shrill. 
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Again Harry turned. Others were 
turning, too. The King wheeled in his 
chair. A cocotte near him put her 
glasses up. 

Angelica’s face was hid by a fan. 
Iler thin frame shook. She seemed 
convulsed with laughter, with a church- 
like desire to conceal it, too. Mr. 
Beamish was examining his fork as 
though it were a great curiosity. 

In hastv astonishment an omnibus be- 
ean ferreting under the table. With 
the same superior tact t 
waved him away. 

“Ce n'est rien,” 
petite . Ingora, vod tout. 
ought not to have brought her. Mir. 
Ifarry, would you be good enough, that 
is, my‘man out there’- 
motioned at the street—"“would you 
mind going and fetching him. I will 
send Posey home by him. loor, dear, 
little thing, it is the smell of ris de veau. 
She just dotes on ris de veau.” 

“And. that,” said Harry, in open 
mimic of the duchess, ‘‘shows, | think, 
such a candid nature.” 

He got from his seat and made for 
the entrance. But in the street he dis- 
covered that he must have misunder- 
stood the lady. The man he fancied 
hers spoke no human tongue. He both- 
cred for a moment or two with another 
servant, but the latter turned out to be 
the King’s. 

Harry started to go back. As he did 
so, he beheld the duchess entering a cab 
that stood a trifle beyond. Angelica was 
at her heels. Mr. Beamish was helping 
them both. 

Harry hurried forward. ‘You are 


1e =duchess 


she announced. “Une 


Ang lica, vou 





as she spoke she 


not going to take Posey home, are vou?” 
he asked, a hand on the door. ‘Why, 
rive her to me. I'll do it mvself. 


1 
Where is she?” 

He looked from mother to daughter. 
Both were seated now. The girl had 
her veil down, but through it, at the 
question, he could see her mouth con- 
tract, then it opened, and from it issued 
a distinct meow. 

Mr. Beamish slammed the door. “Al- 
lez,” he bellowed. 

Quite flabbergasted, Harry fell back. 
His astonishment was not unnatural. 


Not until that moment had it occurred 
to him that the cat and the girl were 
one. Then, also, he had never heard a 
girl meow before. Yet, girls have, and 
will. Not often, of course, but semi- 
occasionally, in certain clinics—which 
Harry had never visited—and in certain 
treatises—which he had never read. To 
this inexperience and illiteracy his sur- 
prise was due. 

‘“‘So—so, that is Posey!’ he stuttered. 
“So that is Posey, is it?’ he repeated 
instantly, in a voice more assured. 
“Well, you may marry that tomcat your- 
self. For I shan’t,’ he added, defiantly. 
“Not for a million a month. Not for 
the top of the heap.” 

But he addressed the Champs Elysees. 
His words were lost in the roar of the 
wide, white street. Mr. Beamish had 
swung into an automobile, and, in de- 
rision, perhaps, was touf-toufing away. 

The machine floated on and up to- 
ward the Arc, through the glittering 
haze, through the swarm of glittering 
traps. Harry watched it go. As it fled 
a fantasy of finance and felines formed 
and fluttered before him. 

Then suddenly the vision of plutoc- 
racy and caterwauls faded away. A 
diminutive groom, impertinent yet cor- 
rect, had, from the box of a brougham, 
swung, an inch from his toes. But it 
was not the boy, nor yet the brougham, 
nor even an obese coachman who held 
the reins, that had vaporized his 
thoughts. Within the carriage a girl sat 
staring straight into his face. 

As his eyes mingled with her own 
she turned. He could see her profile. 
He could see, too, that he had seen it 
before. But where? In dream? In the 
Louvre? In the picture of Psyche made 
by Gérard? Neither the lady or her 
tiger gave him time to determine. A 
door was being opened, and she was 
stepping out. 

Then, in the perfection of the ravish- 
ment of a frock such as perhaps Doucet 
alone in all the world can produce, he 
beheld a waist that would fit in a gar- 
ter, the figure of a willis in a ballad, 
the incandescence of beauty beautifully 
bedraped. 


But what was she saving? Was it the 
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language of Olympus, or the tongue of 
France, in which she was deigning to 
address the groom? Yet manifestly the 
latter understood. He was tipping his 
hat. And immediately, too, Harry was 
enlightened. In those accents which 
certain sections of Fifth Avenue share 
with Mayfair there fell from lips of silk 
the perfectly plain and entirely intelli- 
gible Anglo-Saxon order: “Follow me.” 

At once, under the chaperonage of 
the brougham, of the enormous coach- 
man and diminutive groom, up the wide 
avenue she strolled. 

The majority of women walk badly. 
It was a pleasure to watch this young 
person, and that pleasure Harry pro- 
ceeded to enjoy. When she had stepped 
from the carriage, he had enveloped her 
with that look which strips from neck 
to knee. But she had not condescended 
to notice it, and now, her head erect, her 
nose in the air, her body unswayed, she 
passed along, disdainful, indifferent, 
and serene. 

These airs affected him but medioc- 
rally. It occurred to him that she was 
probably taking that promenade which 
succeeds the morning canter, and pre- 
cedes the divertissements of the five 
o'clock, and in those divertissements he 
determined to participate. How he was 
to manage it he did not bother himself 
to ask. Once he passed her, but, of 
course, she did not look his way. Then 
he dropped behind, yet in the dropping 
there was not so much as the quiver of 
an eyelid to betoken a consciousness of 
his impertinence. 

Women admire the brave when they 
do not prefer the audacious. Harry 
recognized the beauty of the truth of 
that axiom, even though he omitted to 
formulate it. He wanted to be devilish. 
He longed to. Yet how, barring down- 
right caddishness, is it possible to be 
devilish with a young person, who not 
only offers no encouragement, but who, 
in addition to the chaperonage of a 
brougham, is chaperoning herself with 
airs of profound contempt ? 

Reflections of this order are not pro- 
pitious to enterprise. Only the unex- 
pected is. Then, precisely as it always 
happens in life, and sometimes in fic- 


tion, the unexpected occurred. The Rue 
de la Boétie—seductive and significant 
name !—had been reached, and through 
the torrent of traps which of a May 
afternoon pours that way, the girl was 
attempting to cross the avenue. 

Midway on that avenue is a refuge. 
Before she could land there a tricycle 
swooped suddenly. It was within an 
inch of her. But athletics serve one in 
some stead. Before that inch could be 
covered Harry grabbed her, lifted her 
off her feet, pulled her bodily back. She 
was in his arms, and he with calm ef 
frontery was smiling in her face. 

“Are you an heiress?” he asked. “It 
so, you have got to marry me. You 
nearly had us both run over. After tell 
ing me to follow you, too i 

“T told you nothing of the kind. I 
never spoke to you in my life.” 

Furiously she shook herself free, and 
angrily looked about her. But in the 
torrent the brougham must have been 
submerged. It was nowhere in sight. 





“And now that you don’t seem to be 
able to take care of yourself,” Harry 
continued, “and, what’s more, as you 
seem to have no one to do it for you, I 
propose to take you home.” 

“You will take yourself off,” the girl 
retorted, with the same show of splen- 
did anger. “I never saw vou before. | 
never want to see you again.” And her 
eyes, that were porcelain blue, flashed 
mightily. 

“That’s just it,” Harry dulcetly in- 
terjected. “If you were not so unchari 
table you would help me. I am a poor 
orphan, and I need assistance.” 

‘What you need is a policeman,” the 
girl threw back. “Now go find one, 
and let me alone.” 

Caress a panther, and it will not nec 
essarily rend you. The girl had shown 
her teeth. They were royal. But now 
from her voice the anger had gone. 
From her eyes the flash had subsided. 
Harry noted the change, and construed 
it properly. Chateau qui parle et femme 
qui écoute. From impudent he became 
resolute. 

“Where are you stopping ?” he asked. 

At the question he stared deep into 
her eyes. She was fragrant as only a 
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girl can be who has accounts all along 
the Rue de la Paix, and whose face is a 
wondering rose. As he stared at her 
she turned and looked much as the ship- 
wrecked are rumored to do when in 
search of a sail. But in the seething 
maelstrom of the avenue, only tearing 
tilburys, scudding Stanhopes, and fleet- 
ing phaetons were discernible. The 
brougham was nowhere in sight, and 
helplessly she sighed and smiled. 

“Across the way, at the Albe,” she 
answered at last, the point of her tongu 
just visible. 

“Hurry, then, here’s a chance.” And 
without further preliminaries, yet with 
two fingers on her elbow, Harry pro 
pelled her through a channel which a 
sergeant-de-ville had conveniently en 
gineered. 

“You know,” he added, when ulti 
mately the opposite shore was reached, 
“that when they run you down here 
they fine you, too. That is the reason 
of my solicitude.” 

“Then your solicitude may cease. 
This is my hotel. If you presume to 
follow me any further, there will be 
somebody to show you the door.” 

“Why, I can see it from here, and a 
very fine door it is. Would you wish 
me to examine it more in detail ?” 

But at this he raised his hat. A cab 
had rattled up, and a gray-bearded Eng 
lishman, who had got from the cab, was 
addressing the girl. 

“You are just in time,” she exclaimed. 
“Lord Chudleigh, let me introduce a 
gentleman—whom I do not know.” 
And, with an expression that succeeded 
in being both diabolic and demure, she 
passed into the porte cochére. 

Harry’s eyes accompanied her. Then, 
with a look of entire sweetness, he 
turned : 

“Yes, there’s the devil of it. I haven't 
the honor of knowing her, either. A 
locomotor was pouncing upon her a mo- 
ment ago, and I| took the liberty of sav- 
ing her life. My name is Beamish,” he 
added, modestly. 

“Hello! No relation to Josiah T.?” 

“Unfortunately, his son.” 

“Hello! Why unfortunately ?” 

“Oh, for a hundred reasons. I'll skip 


two or three. He wants me to marry. 
Wants, did I say? He is holding me 
up.” 

“That's Josiah T. all over. He wants 
what he wants more than all others that 
wait it, too. But, never mind. I’ll have 
a talk with him. One good turn de- 
serves another. Meanwhile, you might 
come in and give us all the facts in your 
melancholy case. My daughter must be 
expecting them. Yes?” 

“Why, you are a brick,” Harry ex- 
claimed. “I had an idea, though, that 
your daughter was an American.” 

“Yes? This way.” 

Then, presently, Harry found himself 
au premier, in a canary-colored salon, 
staring again at the prettiest little girl 
in the, world. She seemed but indiffer- 
ently surprised to see him, and but in- 
differently interested in the rather de- 
layed introduction which ensued. 

“Yes,” added Lord Chudleigh, when 
that ceremony had been effected. “You 
might give him some tea. And some 
tears, too, Maud. Unless he marries 
somebody or other he will be cut off 
with a million. Yes. I'll be back di- 
rectly.” 

“He is a brick,” Harry announced, as 
the door closed. “I just told him so. 
Now I may add that you are an angel.” 

“And [I may remark that you are very 
presuming.” 

The girl was seated in a low chair. 
Her hat was gone, her gloves, too. She 
was playing with her fingers, the sun- 
light shuttling her hair, an image of 
Caprice retouched by Doucet. “And so 
you are to be married, are you?” 

“T hope I am,” Harry, with sudden 
rapture, replied. “I would marry to- 
morrow if you would have me. Marry 
to-morrow!” he interrupted himself to 
exclaim ; “I would marry right now.” 

“Nonsense, you are to do as you are 
told. Who is the lady ?” 

“An escaped lunatic.” 

The girl nodded, with curious sym- 
pathy. “You poor thing,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘No wonder I thought you 
needed protection. And you are such a 
dear,” she added, absently. “I do think 
it a shame.” 
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Harry moved closer. “Am I a dear?” 
he asked, in a little innocent voice. “Tell 
me that I am.” 

“You are a very enterprising young 
man, that’s what vou are,” she cried, 
releasing a hand he had caught. ‘‘Can't 
you behave ?” 

But already Harry had _ retreated. 
From without there had come the sound 
of familiar voices, punctuated by an 
equally familiar wail. 

“As I am a sinner,” he gasped; 
“there’s that tomcat!” 

“Don't be ridiculous. It is onlv some 
relatives of mine. By the way, « 
see you this afternoon helping then 
into a cab?” 

Harry, unnerved, unmanned, undone, 
was too abject for reply. The door had 
opened, and before him a horrible trio: 
the duchess, her daughter, and_ his 
father, stood. 

“Hello!” and through a lateral en 
trance a bearded face emerged. 

“Yes, Chudleigh, it is 1,” the duchess 
announced. ‘The butler fell dead, and 
while he was being removed Angelica 
Bgestel coming here, and that, | 


thin showed such a sweet disposi 


S11 


sien. 
“Seraphic! But where did vou pick 
up Beamish?” 

“Oho,” said the fat man, ‘| stopped 
in for tea at vour sister's, and, when the 
butler dropped dead, as the dul 
the dentist's ——"’ 

“And if that isn’t Mr. Harry,” the 
“Angelica, did 


e was al 


duchess inte — d. 


vou see Mr. Ha 


Harry, at the moment, was crossing 
the room. 

“How did vou get here?" Ir. Bear 
ish, in a hurried whisper, hoarsely in 
quired of a and as hoarsely contin 


ued: “Don't vou know that—er—that 
little fascination of our friend is but a 
slight nervous affection, which only 
shows itself when she is excited, and 


which, anywa\ ! \ 
“When who is excited?” Maud had 
surged, a hand extended. “Mr. Beam- 
ish, since every one has forgotten to in 
troduce us, I am Miss Morningside.” 
“We were talking, Miss Morning 


‘ 


side,” the plutocrat 


answered, with a 


bow, which he executed as though it 
were a feat, “we were talking of your 
charming connection, the Lady Angel- 
ica, and I was asking this young man if 
he knew that she had consented to marry 
me. Yes, Me. We settled it just be- 
fore the butler——” 

But the sentence was never com- 
pleted. Harry exploded : 

“Great Cesar!” he cried. “I don't 
wonder the poor devil dropped dead. 
But isn't that too jolly 7” he added, turn- 


ing to Maud. “We will be connections, 


“What What's all this about matr1 
ony Lord Chudleigl lled « a 
Sa\ Bean ish, vou m1 rag that 
boy into marrving of vour 





choosing. -Give him |] 

‘Thank you, Lord ¢ "hud leit h,” Harry 
called back. “But I wish vou would 
vour daughter, instead.” 





ne 

“His stepdaughter,” the duchess se- 
verely corrected. ‘Before her mother 
married my brother she had lost her 
first husband, and that, L think, showed 


so much savoir faire. 
Apparently, Lord Chudleigh did too, 
nt hat” he exclaimed. “Give ou 
aud ?” 
‘He saved mv life.’ the voung 


woman serenely suggested. 


fello! So he did! So he did! 
Pulled you out from under a runaway 
babv carriage, I believe. reamish, what 
de Vou Say és 

What do I sav inswered the stock 


rigger, who, with Wall Street agility, 
calculated to an eighth the value 
which this new vista of smartness un- 
] ; " 


roiled, and 


10, in one swift. 





ion, beheld in his house a dul 





. ‘ 1 . ] : 
daughter handing out grand pianos and 
T 


polo ponies by way of ¢c tillon favors, 
tal an earl’s stepdaughter distributing 
diamond collars and_ four-in-hands 

‘NVhat do I sav? Why, it 

that we'll corner the market; that 

we ll be top of the he yl 

‘And that,” said the duchess, ‘‘shows, 
I think——” 

Yet what it showed to the duchess no 
one seemed to heed. A maitre d’hétel, 
preceding a footman, weighed down 


rather strikes 





ooo 
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with tea things, had entered the salon 
and was supervising their arrangement 
in a corner of the room. 

During the progress of these solemni- 
ties, Harry, who had been standing in 
the embrasure of a window with the 
prettiest little girl in the world, edged 
over to his father again. 

“Did I understand you to stay that 
that little fascination of the Lady An- 
gelica onlv manifests itself when she is 
excited ?”’ 


“Well, what of it 





“Miss Morningside and I have been 
talking it over, and we have decided on 
a wedding present for her, which, w 
thin b r use.” 





Mr. h sniffed with sudden sus 
picion. “You are getting devilish 


thoughtful of others. What is cr” 


oo 
ant 


~ 
=> 
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A nice little cage! 

“And it is thoughtful of us,*isn’t it?” 
Harry remarked, as a trifle overhastily, 
perhaps, he returned to where Miss 
Morningside stood. 

“Yes, indeed; but let us think of our- 
selves,” that young woman answered, 
whereupon her hand was_ openly 
squeezed. 

“Hello!” cried Lord Chudleigh. 
“What's all this? Maud, come out of 
that window and pour the tea.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beamish, “we don't 
want any more waiters falli 

{ 


( ng dead. 
One is enough on a day like ‘ 


itr’ he added, turning to Angelica. 
And _ th luke’s daughter, looki 
down at the carpet, blushed, as she 
swered: 
‘n 
Meow 


ANN 


LOVE 


By Douglas Story 


— RN Love climbs but char 

Ms to my housetop. There is 

no elevator, and the stairway is 

old and ill-lighted, intimidating to fash 
ionable gowns and draperies. 

Arrived at my eyrie, there is little to 
satisfy the twentieth century Cupid. It 
is a place of vantage, not an exhibition 
ground. 

Irom it one surveys the world—a 
plateau of roofs fissured by intersecting 
streets and avenues—but is oneself in 
visible to the crowd below. Love in 
these rarified altitudes must be sufficient 
to itself, indifferent to the applause as to 
os envy of a vigilant humanity. So it 
comes that | am much alone with my- 
Se elf and with my Theory of Love. 

It has seemed to me that, in the be- 
ginning, there were a Man and a Wom 
an. And these two were all in all to 
each other. Every spiritual atom in the 
one found its complement in the com- 
position of the other. So that their 





souls were satisfied; and the male and 
the female together made one being 
an entity in the image of God. 

With time, and the pilfering of th 
Tree of Knowledge, the perfection of 
- eC juation was destroyed. One soul 
( naa d the other. Certain atoms in 
the psychical constitution of the one 
were left unsatisfied by the other- a 
crevasse had opened between Man and 
Woman, a rift had appeared in the 
lute. Then was Love born. And Le 
was but the soul-hunger of mankind for 
the at-oneness it once had enjoyed. To 
attain that absolute apposition of two 
souls is to reach Heaven; to be reas- 
similated in the great Ego from which 
we have been broken off; to re-enter 
Nirvana; to become immersed in thi 
Universal Soul. 

Since Adam and Eve were driven 
out of Eden no two beings thus have 
regained Paradise. To-day the children 


of these two number a billion and a 
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half. In each of these is some tiny 
atom of the first Man and the first 
Woman. Until these atoms are all 
again assembled within a single pair, 
Love will remain an unsatisfied heart- 
hunger, a groping after a_ perfect 
union. And yet, each man believes that 
in one woman is contained all of his 
soul’s desire; each woman dreams that 
one man exists who can satisfy her 
whole heart’s hunger. 

All men are necessary to the compo- 
sition of Man. Carlyle has recalled that 
there is a legend from the days of 
Osiris, and Isis, and Typhon, of how the 
gods, in the beginning, divided Man 
into men that he might be more helpful 
to himself; just as the hand was split 
up into fingers. Had he pursued his 
idea farther he would have realized that 
no human being is in himself an entity, 
a complete unit. He would have found 
that each of us is, at best, but a fraction 
of an individual demanding a fraction 
of the apposite sex with which to com- 
bine in making an integral being. 
Therein lies the mystery of Love, the 
meaning of marriage. 

All of me hungers for Love, yearns 
for sympathy. Each atom of my spir- 
itual being aches with lomging for an 
atom in another soul that will under- 
stand its need, will complement its im- 
perfection. Wherever such atoms of 
sympathy are found, bonds of affection 
are established; where they are many, 
Love takes the place of affection ; where 
they are paramount, Love becomes Pas- 
sion. The greater the number of the 
atoms in the Man’s soul which find their 
affinity in the atoms of the Woman’s 
soul, the closer will be the alliance, the 
more lasting will be the union. But the 
curse which was uttered in Eden has 
ordained that in the atoms which re- 
main unsatisfied is laid up each one’s 
Purgatory. 

Emerson has written that “the soul 
in man is not an organ, but animates 
and exercises all the organs; is not a 
function like the power of memory, of 
calculation, of comparison, but uses 
these as hands and feet; is not a faculty, 
but a light; is not the intellect or the 
will, but the master of the intellect and 
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the will; is the background of our be- 
ing, in which they lie, an immensity not 
possessed, and that cannot be possessed. 
When it breathes through the intellect 
it is genius; when it breathes through 
the will it is virtue; when it flows 
through the affection it is love.” 

Had he applied the atomic theory to 
the soul, Emerson would have learned 
why men, otherwise honorable, are fre- 
quently perfidious in love. He would 
have discovered why the immortals 
among men—Goethe, Shelley, Byron, 
George Sand, Sappho, Wagner, Ru- 
bens, Vandyck, Cleopatra, Napoleon- 
were rarely people of a single devotion. 
They were folk of too universal a sym 
pathy, of too complex a nature, easily 
to be satisfied with a mate. Their souls 
were not completely overlaid by those 
they had chosen out of the Cosmos. 
The atoms left unsatisfied sought their 
own affinities through space. 

To find a counterpart to a complex 
soul is a matter of much hard seeking. 
Those of the great ones who did not 
succeed in their search failed because of 
the delicacy of their perceptions. They 
were betrayed into the belief that in the 
other was all they hungered after, when 
in the other was but an insignificant 
part of their soul’s need. Of such are 
the tragedies of Love. 

There has been little in a life’s experi- 
ence to make me dissatisfied with the 
idea of a transmigration of souls. 
Wholly without thought of a dogma- 
tized religion it has pleased me to think 
of the first man’s soul—infinitely di- 
vided among the myriad bodies of his 
descendants—seeking ever its first love, 
the Eve of Eden. It has seemed to me 
that this soul caught at the souls of 
Ruth and Rebekah, and cleaved to them. 
Realizing the lack of some quality the 
perfect soul had possessed, it reached 
out for the loves of Mary of Magdala 
and Helen, only to depart once more 
unsatisfied. The pure souls of St. 
Elizabeth and St. Martha were unable 
to comfort it. The warlike hearts of 
Boadicea and Joan of Arc did not re- 
lieve it of its longing. The devotion of 
Hero, the passion of Juliet, did not avail 
to content it. Women excelled at most 
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in a single attribute. The soul hun- 
gered for a mate that should be tran- 
scendent in all. It did not know that 
all women are necessary to the com- 
position of Woman. In its despair it 
joined itself to many unworthy souls, 
and so completed Man’s damnation. 

And yet I, and every healthily con- 
stituted man, know one soul in which 
repose all the virtues—a pure, white 
soul, and its name is the name of the 
Woman I love. He who has mastered 
it in its entirety has mastered all that is 
or can be born into this world. If I do 
not compass all of its love, the reason is 
a lack of sympathy in myself, a weaken- 
ing of my soul’s perception by conven- 
tion, a strangulation of Love by Desire. 
All of love is open to every one of us, 
and he who seizes upon it earns his en- 
trance to Heaven. My Theory of Love 
is in itself a paradox. 

There is a step on my creaking stair- 
way—the step of the Woman I love. 





Through her, God grant, I enter 
Heaven! 
The Woman I love is tall, and 


straight, and strong-limbed, walking 
with an assured step, meeting my level 
gaze with calm, wide-opened eyes. 
Above all things is she healthy; and, 
being healthy, she is honest. To me 
that same health is a virtue preéminent 
above all virtues, a panacea against all 
immoralities. Ill-health is the gate to 
the divorce court, to the sanitarium, to 
the madhouse, and the prison. Through 
it pass more tortured women of to-day 
than it boots to enumerate. Health is 
the wicket opening upon Love, Hap- 
piness, and Heaven. It is narrow and 
jealously guarded, and but few of the 
present generation have kept strict key 
upon it. 

If it be true that the wages of sin is 
death, equally certain is it that sin is the 
offspring of hysteria. By sin I would 
not be interpreted as meaning merely 
those breaches of an arbitrary decalogue 
whose dicta suffice as the foundation of 
a police code. To me the unforgivable 
crimes are other things—gossipings, 
scandals, flirtations, falsehoods, and 
broken troths—the whole treacherous 
brood of domestic infidelities. These, 
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to me, are worse than the murderings of 
men. They are slayings of the soul, 
not mere breakings of the body. I had 
rather my enemy stabbed a barbed as- 
segai into my heart, than that he killed 
my faith in the Woman [ love. 

Yet is the whole of modern society 
poisoned with this same insincerity. 
The wife of one’s bosom flirts with the 
physician, the lawyer, the very curate if 
he be available. She seeks their sym- 
pathy, makes complaint of her hus- 
band’s incompatibility, rails at his in- 
comprehension. It is a sign of the 
times, a manifestation of our twentieth 
century unrest, an indication of the 
overstrain. The doctor, trained to an 
understanding of her  neurasthenia, 
shuts his eyes to his diagnosis, neglects 
the simple hygienic precautions neces- 
sary to a cure, pampers his patient’s hal- 
lucination, confirms her in her hysteria. 
To the lawyer her symptoms are so 
many forerunners to a fee. To the 
priest her plaints are the text for a ser- 
mon, the basis for attack upon the non- 
churchgoing husband, the reason for 
countenancing the first feeble flickerings 
of her infidelity. The woman, uncon- 
sciously sick, deems herself a martyr to 
an uncongenial union, feverishly hunts 
for consolation. 

Women hunger for 
American women more 
their European sisters. 
tion is evident. Women are _high- 
strung, emotional. They depend upon 
others for their strength, their spiritual 
maintenance. Such support they rarely 
receive from the American husband. He 
is a man of business, living his days in 
Wall Street, spending his nights at the 
club or in the hotel. It matters not that 
the proceeds of his labor go to the dress- 
ing and the decorating of his wife. 

These are material evidences of affec- 
tion that influence but little the wom- 
anly woman. She longs for companion- 
ship in her intellectual groping, yearns 
for guidance in her spiritual expansion. 
From the ordinary man of figures and 
calculation these are not forthcoming. 
He has bartered his intellect for the silk 
and diamonds of his wife’s apparel. In 
finding these he has lost the finer senti- 


sympathy — 
eagerly than 
The explana- 
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ments of his nature, the better part of 
his being, the quality the feminine soul 
most passionately demands. She sinks 
back abashed by her failure, seeks else- 
where the support she has been denied 
where most naturally she sought it. 
Then intervene the matincée idol, the 
musician, the religious eccentric, the en 
tire noxious company of advertised 
sentimentalists. For the most part the 
relationship between the woman hun 
gering for an affinity and the man of 
professional emotions is distant as thx 


stall from the stage, innocuous, insipid 


f 
S 


The woman sits in the 


auditorium and speculates upon the pas 





’ i 
sion behind the fi ohts. It is ani 
personal thing, affecting her merely re 


flexlv. Occasionally the proscenium i 
crossed, and there eventuate the men 
tal infidelities that culminate in scandal. 
The woman has sought in the exaggera 
tions of a spurious sentimentality the 
antidote to the excessive materialism of 
her home. She has sold for a mess of 
affectation her birthright of love, and 
respect, and mutual understanding. 
Much of this is the outcome of neur 
asthenia, of a supersensitive intellectu 
ality. The women of the cities have too 
little sleep, too little exercise, too little 
repose. They live at the limit of thei 
nervous energy, with their bodies racked 


1" 


by the whir ot the Street, bv thi igit 
tion of the traffic, by the shock of the 
contractors’ explosions. Physician 


prescribe drugs to women starving for 
lack of air, make invalids out of the 
healthy, automaniacs out of the men 
tally sane. The absence of honesty at 
the first setting forth is responsible fot 
our crowded hospitals, our congested 
asylums. Our women live in a whirl 
of gayety that is unknown to the peo- 
ple of Paris and London. European 
society is content with a single season, 
American society demands at least four 
seasons in its year—one in New York, 
one in Tuxedo, one in Europe, one in 
Newport. From the wear and tear our 
women have no respite, are old at thirty- 
five, are superannuated in mid-life. 
There is no space on the American con- 
tinent for a Bournemouth, or a Dinard, 
or a St. Moritz. 


To me the matter of supreme im- 
portance is the preservation of health in 
the Woman [ love. Her health is my 
happiness, my self-respect, my hope of 
Heaven. Let her maintain her bodily 
tone, and she will continue to uphold 
the honor of my household, the reputa- 
tion of my name, the sanctity of my 
family. Let her lose it, and she will be 
1 prey to every cunning trickster who 
¢ into her circle. 








ing to the voice of Juliet, 
l 





‘It is my soul that calls upon my 





So to me is the Woman I love 
n the radiance of her presence [ hop 
» attain ete il happiness. She is n 


reme essence, the real Eg 


| 
\s Plutarch said, her words are “‘‘en 





neled in fire,” burned into my being 
if they proceed from her healthl 1 
tinets then shall [ deserve a place with 
the gods. If they come from a dis 


eased imagination then shall I be con 


demned to an eternity with the fiends. 
It rests with me so to nurture the best 
within her that together we may see 
God. 

It is true, as the placid philosopher 
of Concord wrote, that “in the particu 
lar society of his mate the lover attains 
a clearer sight of any spot, any taint 
vhich her beauty has contracted from 
this world, and is able to point it out, 


ind this with mutual jov that they art 
now able, without offense, to indicate 
h other 


blemishes and hindrances in each 
and give to each all help and comfort in 
\ ] 


curing the same. And _ beholding in 


many souls the taint which it has con 
tracted in the world, the lover ascends 
to the highest beauty, to the love and 
knowledge of the Divinity, by steps on 
this ladder of created souls.” To m\ 
comprehension, there are no blemishes 
on the fair skin of the Woman I love 
\s she rests beside me, she is beautiful, 
pure, unspotted from the world; as my 
hand steals into her little hand, and I 
register a vow that if love, and faith, 
and intercommunion avail anything, it 
will be my life’s work to prevent the 
entrance of aught that will injure her. 
In the affairs of the soul, as in the things 
of the body, prevention is better than 


cure. 




















WHEN TO WRITE FINIS 


By Helen S. 


ROME. 
EAREST CLAUDIA: So you 
have returned from your trip to 
the Grecian Isles and are at 
Naples. I envy you the experience. 

At this moment you may be pressing, 
in your Bedeker, a leaf gathered from 
Virgil’s tomb, or buying the palest 
pink corals on the Chiaja, or dropping 
a cent into the lava of Vesuvius, which 
vour guide will extract, with an in- 
crusted setting, and hand to la bella 
Signorina Americana. Your poetic soul 
will expand as you sit in the moonlight 
by the Bay of Naples—especially if that 
Apollo-like Professor B——n is with 
you. 

It must be inspiring for one on your 
inission to visit the museum with the 
first authority on sculpture, and with 
your exquisite tact, and a well-timed 
question like “How do you, Professor, 
account for the fact that some men in 
our own generation resemble Greek 
gods?” (this with an upward glance of 
your violet eyes). You will undoubt- 
edly persuade him to transfer some 
treasure, belonging to the government, 
to vour collection ! 

Hlave vou written the sonnet, on the 
Hercules, you needed to complete your 
volume? Iam glad that your father, the 
Colonel, remained in Sienna. I remem- 
ber when we were in Venice -that my 
husband persisted in floating about in a 
gondola with me—it was when I was 
writing that Venetian Romance of the 
fifteenth century, and much as I desired 
his company at other times, he was so 
out of period in his English clothes with 
an American newspaper always spread 
open before him, that I could make no 
headway with my story until he con- 


Crowninshield 


tracted a cold, which kept him in the 
house for some weeks. 

Of course I know that the Colonel is 
interested in all that you write, but I 
can never forget his having advised that 
young girl who was studying sculpture 
in Rome last winter not to visit the 
Vatican for fear of losing her origi- 
nality. 

Katharine arrived safely with the Se- 
wards and looks well. She has no idea 
of my disappointment in not joining 
vou at Naples, and I shall not tell her. 
A daughter of seventeen needs a mother 
everywhere, but in Italy her presence 
is a necessity. She is really very pretty. 

Let me hear from you soon, and tell 
me if anything of a romantic nature 
occurs, for where you are there should 
always be a warning sign of “Danger!” 
Moreover, I need copy. 

Ever affectionately, 
NATALIE. 


RoME, VIA VENTI SETTEMBRE. 

DeEAREsT CLAUDIA: We are finally 
settled in the Palazzo Udini. The Se- 
wards are on the same floor, but on the 
courtyard, which is not as pleasant. Our 
windows overlook the Ministry of War, 
and, as I have a weakness for soldiers, 
I shall find plenty of opportunity for 
indulging in it. I laughed at the way 
you turned the tables on me. Do you 
happen to remember that I am married 


and forty-five? I never mention this 


fact to any one, and I think that the man 
who first computed time by years (of 
course it was a man, a woman would 
have had more tact) should have died 
“unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
Frankly, I think, that I look about 
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thirty-five, at a little distance perhaps, 
and being so blonde I attract attention 
here where nearly all the women are 
dark. The Judge seems to think that 
it is my fault if a man looks at me. It 
is but a custom. A very sedate friend 
who has lived in Rome for several years 
told me that once, during her walk, she 
noticed that not a man looked at her, 
which was so unusual that as soon as 
she entered her room she ran to the mir- 
ror to see if her youth and beauty had 
suddenly vanished, and although she 
could detect no change her self-confi- 
dence had been completely destroyed by 
the experience. No, my dear, I have 
lived my day. I wonder, by the way, 
at just what age a woman should write 
Finis to such pastime? 

We hope to be asked to visit you at 
villa Capriano, Sienna, for the fétes of 
August. They are unique and I should 
be sorry to miss them. 

It was good of the Griccioli to call so 
that she might tell you of my exact con- 
dition. I have but a cold. The news- 
papers greatly exaggerated my acci- 
dent. I merely slipped from a rock into 
Lake Nemi, as Lanciani was pointing 
out the spot where the remains of the 
ancient galleys lie buried in impenetra- 
ble mud. Fortunately, the water was 
shallow where I fell, so that my friends 
—the duchess was with us—quickly 
helped me out, and, after a short rest, 
and change of clothes, at the Castle, we 
drove to Rome, none the worse for the 
incident, except that a slight cold has 
developed. Was it not lucky that 
Laura’s clothes fitted me? I did not at- 
tempt to commit suicide, but I did spoil 
my new French dress! 

; Ever affectionately, 

NATALIE. 

P. S.—While writing the above I 
have noticed an unusually handsome 
young officer in a window of the Minis- 
try of War opposite. He seems to have 
an opera glass and to be watching me 
attentively, but I dare not flatter my- 
self! 


ROME. 
Dearest CLAupIA: I received your 
letter from Sorrento. I supposed that 


you were passing the day with the Free- 
mans, although you never mentioned 
them. 

We are glad that you have thought 
better of our bringing Joseph with us, 
and we will leave for Sienna as soon as 
the doctor consents. I am nearly well, 
though still confined to my room. But 
a truce to illness and doctors, for I have 
something to confide to you which will 
amuse you far more. 

For the last few days I have noticed 
that that young officer, of whom I wrote 
in my last letter, seems to have no more 
important duty than standing at the 
window opposite and gazing at me. Of 
course, the distance is somewhat great, 
still I can see him and his uniform quite 
distinctly, although I can not make out 
his rank. I am not very familiar with the 
insignia of officers, and I would ask the 
Judge if he were not in Florence. But, 
my dear, I certainly did see him, a short 
time since, making signs to me. Of 
course, I pretended to be looking in 
quite another direction and soon left the 
window ; but it was strange, was it not? 
He cannot be over twenty-five and he 
reminds me of Prince Esterfeld. 

I suppose that I am an old fool, but 
this incident has cheered me considera- 
bly. No wonder that foreign women 
keep young! 

Did you see in the /talie that Mrs. 
Stuart has married that boy I had in 
mind for Katharine? She is to be pre- 
sented at court next week, but I shall 
send her with our Ambassadress to save 
mysclf the expense of a new gown. 

Salute the Freemans for us. When 
are you coming to Rome? 

Ever affectionately, 
NATALIE. 


ROME. 

Dearest CLAuDIA: Just a line to tell 
you that Katharine’s presentation was a 
success, and I think that she was most 
fortunate, for there are to be no more 
this season. The court leaves Rome in 
a few days. 

We have suffered very little with the 
heat, and the Judge says that Rome is 
not at all a bad place in which to pass 
the summer. As a matter of fact, the 
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mercury seldom touches go degrees, 
but it is always warm. One day 
is just like another, with a cloud- 


less sky and no rain. It is the con- 
tinuous heat which wilts, but does not 
consume as in America. Every one 
drives to the villas at five o’clock and 
then to hear the music in the 
square, where they take ices, of course, 
or else they go outside the walls to some 
restaurant, or friend’s villa, or to Fras- 
cati, and there are theatres and the 
clubs. It all sounds pleasant, but it is 
hard for one who loves Italy as I do 
to be counted out, and I am much alone 
and rather bored. Katharine is with 
the Bandini at Porto d’Anzio. But to 
return to her presentation. I must not 
forget to tell you of an amusing inci- 
dent connected with it. It seems that 
one requires a liveried man-servant to 
accompany one, and they wait in the 
hall of the Quirinal in full view of the 
guests. We were only told of this an 
hour before they were to leave. Such 
a panic ensued, for our man wears only 
ordinary black clothes, as you know. 
Fortunately the maid knew a woman 
who-kept liveries to let and, as she lives 
over her shop, we were able at that late 
hour—g P. M.—to hire one from her. 
When Joseph appeared in it we were 
convulsed with laughter, as it was sev- 
eral sizes too large and the coat tails 
dragged on the floor; he had turned up 
the legs of the trousers and the hat 
covered his eyes! Maria, poor old soul, 
was not discouraged; she threaded her 
needle and took a tuck in the coat tails, 
then a hem in the legs of the trousers, 
and finished by folding a newspaper in 
the lining of the hat. When he accom- 
panied Katharine and Maria down the 
stairs to the carriage—they were to join 
the Ambassador’s carriage at the Em- 
bassy—I thought he was more apropri- 
ately dressed for an opera comique than 
for a royal palace. 

No sooner were they out of sight 
than the bell rang and the cook brought 
me an enormous bouquet with a note 
demanding an immediate answer, say- 
ing that a small boy had come with it 
from the Ministry of War across the 
way and was to take back the reply. I 
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shall always congratulate myself upon 
the dignity I displayed in handing back 
the flowers and the note to the cook to 
be returned to my officer. I cannot help 
wishing that I knew what was in that 
note. I suppose that he had assured 
himself that I was alone—the Judge is 
still in Florence. 
Ever affectionately, 
NATALIE. 


FRASCATI. 

Dearest CLAup1A: The months are 
rolling along as if they were going 
down hill on castors. It is appalling. 
When I was young I did not mind, for 
I was sure that something better was in 
store for me. Now I know that the re- 
verse is the case. Not that I am pessi- 
mistic, far from it; but I have learned 
my limitations. I have less enthusiasm, 
less health, less money, imagination, 
beauty and charm; and with the loss of 
all these attractions I have lost the 
power of attracting. The Judge calls 
this self-analysis the “result of a slug- 
gish liver,” and for that reason we are 
here again taking all our favorite walks. 

You know my tastes and haunts well 
enough to be sure that we are in the 
Villa Conti, under the ilex trees, where 
Cicero walked and thought, where the 
nightingales sing, and dozens of foun- 
tains splash their sparkling waters, and 
the oleanders and roses vie with each 
other for supremacy of beauty. The 
students of Mont Dragone file slowly 
by, and a military band is playing in the 
distant piazzetta, while far beyond, over 
the olive trees, which seem to lie like 
anchored clouds on the sunny plain, I 
see St. Peter’s in solemn state. A 
painter is trying to fix all that is paint- 
able of this scene upon a foot or two of 
canvas, and Katharine, who sits near 
me, exclaims at his audacity; while I 
remain silent thinking that I have fixed 
it for all time upon a much smaller can- 
vas—my heart. Nothing will ever efface 
it. It will live with me always and will 
be the last intrinsic part of me to die. 

Please bring your Neapolitan visit to 
anend. You are giving too much time 
to the worship of those cold statues in 
the museum. Hurry to Rome before 








you have lost all interest in the warm 
affection of your living and responsive 
friend, 
NATALIE. 

P. S.—If I had expected to rid my- 
self of the Roman officer’s attentions by 
coming to Frascati I have been disap- 
pointed, for he was on the train by which 
we came here, and only this morning I 
saw him under my window. He seemed 
to be sauntering up and down, as 
though he were expecting somie one, and 
he held my sunshade in his hand! I 
had left it on the steps last evening. I 
asked Maria to get it from him, but she 
refused, and perhaps she was right. 
Still I do hope that he will not take it 


back to the Ministry of War! 
Ever, N. 
ROME. 
Dearest CLAupiA: The news. that 


you were on your way to Sienna, with- 
out stopping to see me in Rome, was a 
sad disappointment; but if the Tolamei 
expected you to stand godmother to her 
son what could you do? 

I am sending a friend with a letter 
to you. It is Venner, the painter. He 
wishes to see the Saracini Gallery. He 
knows B. of the Academia delle Belle 
Arti; but for some reason of his own 
he prefers a non-professional introduc- 
tion and it is difficult to obtain one, as 
you know. 

What a pity that your publishers 
treated you so badly! They certainly 
do not belong to the civil-service. 

My handsome officer keeps up his im- 
pertinences, and although they really 
amiuse me I am growing nervous. He 
stood throwing: kisses to me yesterday, 
though I sat at quite a distance from the 
window, and Maria, who happened to 
come into the room just then, saw him 
too, and declared that she should tell 
the Judge, for there was no knowing 
what the man would do next. She 
takes advantage of her age and long 
service to treat me like a child. 

Last evening he had put a light be- 
hind the shade and on the shade he had 
pasted, or painted, a huge heart. What 
do you suppose he meant? Any one 
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would think from his audacity that I 
had given him some encouragement, 
whereas I never gave him the least. All 
the same I am glad that the Judge was 
not in the room, for you know that he 
goes armed, both figuratively and in 
reality, against these poor Italians. 
Maria says that my new tea-gown is a 
dream of beauty, that I am irresistible 
in it and that she does not blame him. 
She thinks, however, that I should draw 
down the shades ; but I am so dependent 
upon the sun. 

I have not left my room since I re- 
turned from Frascati. I had no idea at 
the time that my little dip in the lake 
would have such lasting results. 

The Salustri is coming ‘to tea and [ 
have promised to read her my Italian 
sketch. 

I received your MS. and read it at- 
tentively. I predict that the book will 
be a success; but I strongly advise 
Everadi as the illustrator. The Her- 
cules sonnet is the gem of the collec- 
tion. I feel with you that it is difficult 
for a woman to treat the subject ade- 
quately, but you have set a high stand- 
ard in your specialty and I doubt if 
you will ever write on anything half so 
well as on statuary. 

If it is not asking too much, will you 
keep the tower room for me? Apart 
from the view down the valley to Santa 
Fiore it would be easier for me to es- 
cape to my room, when tired, by the 
tower staircase than to pass the guests 
in the salons. Then it would be pleas- 
ant to descend at any time to the groves 
and to the garden. 

Salute the Colonel, and love me, at 
least, until next week. 

Affectionately, 
NATALIE. 


ROME. 

Dearest Ciaupta: If I had only fol- 
lowed Maria’s advice yesterday and 
drawn down the shade, the very mor- 
tifying incident which I am about to re- 
late would never have occurred. It 
would have put my officer in his proper 
place by suggesting to him that the drop 
curtain had, figuratively speaking, de- 
scended upon his romance and that the 
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play was over. On the contrary, what 
has happened is that Maria has brought 
me this note, which had no address. It 
began: 

“Mia Amata_ Biondina. (My Beloved 
Blonde One.) If you can elude your jailer 
and escape from the old woman's vigilance 
long enough, do meet me in the garden of 
your palace at eleven o’clock this evening. I 
am tired of this distant admiration and must 
hold you in my arms to assure myself that 
you are made of flesh and blood. Who is the 
man see occasionally at your window? 
Remember that there is nothing an Italian 
will not do when his jealousy is aroused 


our own PIETRO. 


It seems that the janitor gave the 
above note to Maria early this morn- 
ing, saying that a soldier had asked him 
to put it into her hands last evening, 
but he had found the apartment locked 
and no one had answered the bell when 
he rang. Now, as Maria says, she is 
the only old woman in the house, being 
over sixty, and as she is a pronounced 
brunette she can not be any one’s 
“Blonde One,” so the note must be in- 
tended for me. What shall I do? I 
have about made up my mind to seek 
the solution of the difficulty in flight, 
and if I do not hear from you to the 
contrary we will start for Sienna 
Friday next. 

I shall leave my room to-morrow and 
try a short drive with the Judge. I am 
afraid to trust him out of my sight a 
moment for fear some harm may come 
to him. Italians are so uncertain. 

Affectionately, 


on 


NATALIE. 
ROME. 
DeEAREst CLAupIA: I dressed early 


this morning and went to Katharine’s 
room to help her select her clothes to 
take to Sienna. What was my 
surprise to find her arranging her hair 
in the dark. As ! went to the window 
to raise her shade she clutched at my 
arm and forbade my doing so. I in- 
She insisted. I asked for an ex 
planation which she consented to give, 
provided I would not tell: her father. 
This I promised her. Whereupon she 
proceeded to relate to me all my young 
officer's doings. Of his persecuting 


sisted. 
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her, of his following her to Frascati, of 
her worry of mind, as she did not like 
to trouble me when I was ill, and of 
everything, in short, which I had seen 
and attributed to his admiration of my- 
self. 1 said that of course I should 
tell her father at once and ask him to 
go to the Department of War and com- 
plain of him. I also said that I sin- 
cerely hoped that she had not given 
him any encouragement. But of myself 
I said nothing. Do you appreciate that 
I am the “jailer” and the “old woman” 
whom he wished Katharine to “elude?” 
I was never so angry in my life, and I 
think that the Judge’s estimate of 
Italian men is very just after all. There 
is no one but you in the world to whom 
[ would confide this mortifying experi- 
ence, and I hope that you will never 
allude to it when we meet. 

Your humbled but affectionate, 

NATALIE. 

Poor little Katharine, what an un- 

fortunate experience for a mere child. 


ROME, 

Dearest CLaupiA: We are all packed 
and have made a few farewell visits. I 
am very glad, after all that has hap- 
pened, to leave this apartment, and I 
shall not come back to it next season. 
I do not feel that I can blame myself for 
anything that I have done, but my atti- 
tude of mind was so foolish. Our lug- 
gage has gone on ahead Here 
I was interrupted by Anita, my seam- 
stress, who wished, as I supposed, to try 
on my traveling dress—she is a very in- 
telligent little Venetian dressmaker, 
whom I took out of charity—but her 
motive proved to be very different. 

When I went to the sewing-room, 
which is between my room and Kath- 
arine’s, to speak to Anita, she began 
with: 

“Signora, my mother is in the hall. 
She has come to say good-by to you and 
to thank you for all your kindness to me 
during mv service here, and also to tell 
you that I cannot go with you to Sienna, 
as I am to be married next week. In 
fact my promised husband is here too, 
and——" With that she threw open 
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the door and there stood her mother 
and—my handsome officer, no, Kath- 
arine’s officer! Not quite so handsome 
seen at such short range and only a 
sergeant! I tried to hide my confusion 
as best I could, and asked him how and 
when and where this engagement had 
come about. Anita took the initiative, 
saying: 

“Why, signora, I thought that you 
must have seen Pietro making love to 
me from across the way, I was always 


begging him to be more discreet, for 
fear that you would send me away.” 
Here Pietro interrupted her with a ques- 
tion and what do you suppose it was? 
Whether I would not take them both to 
America with me. 

You may divine my answer. I will 
add no more except to say that I have 
learned “when a woman should write 
Finis to such pastimes.” 

Affectionately, 
NATALIE. 


8 


A MAY 


MADRIGAL 


WEETHEART, when May comes dancing in, 
And dandelion-ore is strewn 
On every lawn, by every linn, 
Beneath the watches of the moon, 
And thrushes trill and cuckoos croon 


In tender tune; 


Shall we not heed the luring call 
Of bird and brook, of bloom and bee? 
Shall we not break each girdling thrall, 
And for a little space be free? 
Just Love, perchance, as company 


For you and me! 


You smile assent. Sweetheart, your hand! 
Ours all the brooding breadth of skies ; 
Ours all the golden-glamoured land 
That beckons us in wooing wise; 
Methinks for one day paradise 


Before us lies! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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OCTOBER AND JUNE 


By S. H. Peters 


HE Captain gazed gloomily at his 

sword that hung upon the wall. 

In the closet near by was stored 

his faded uniform, stained and worn 

by weather and service. What a long, 

long time it seemed since those old days 
of war’s alarms! 

And now, veteran that he was of his 
country’s strenuous times, he had been 
reduced to abject surrender by a 
woman’s soft eyes and smiling lips. As 
he sat in his quiet room he held in his 
hand the letter he had just received 
from her—the letter that had caused 
him to wear that look of gloom. He re- 
read the fatal paragraph that had de- 
stroyed his hope. 


“In declining the honor you have done me 
in asking me to be your wife, I feel that I 
ought to speak frankly. The reason I have 
for so doing is the great difference between 
our ages. I like you very, very much, but I 
am sure that our marriage would not be a 
happy one. I am sorry to have to refer to 
this, but I believe that you will appreciate 
my honesty in giving you the true reason.” 


The Captain sighed, and leaned his 
head upon his hand. Yes, there were 
many years between their ages. But 
he was strong and rugged, he had posi- 
tion and wealth. Would not his love, 
his tender care, and the advantages he 
could bestow upon her make her forget 
the question of age? Besides, he was 
almost sure that she cared for him. 

The Captain was a man of prompt ac- 
tion. In the field he had been distin- 
guished for his decisiveness and energy. 
He would see her and plead his cause 
again in person. Age!—what was it 
to come between him and the one he 
loved? 

In two hours he stood ready, in light 


marching order, for his greatest battle. 
He took the train for the old Southern 
town in Tennessee where she lived. 


Theodora Deming was on the steps 
of the handsome, porticoed old mansion, 
enjoying the summer twilight, when the 
Captain entered the gate and came up 
the graveled walk. She met him with 
a smile that was free from embarrass- 
ment. As the Captain stood on the step 
below her, the difference in their ages 
did not appear so great. He was tall 
and straight and _ clear-eyed and 
browned. She was in the bloom of 
lovely womanhood. 

“T wasn’t expecting you,” said Theo- 
dora; “but now that you’ve come you 
may sit on the step. Didn’t you get 
my letter?” 

“T did,” said the Captain; “and that’s 
why I came. I say, now, Theo, recon- 
sider your answer, won’t you?” 

Theodora smiled softly upon him. 
He carried his years well. She was 
really fond of his strength, his whole- 
some looks, his manliness—perhaps, 
if—— 

“No, no,” she said, shaking her head, 
positively; ‘‘it’s out of the question. I 
like you a whole lot, but marrying won’t 
do. My age and yours are—but don’t 
make me say it again—TI told you in my 
letter.” 

The Captain flushed a little through 
the bronze on his face. He was silent 
for a while, gazing sadly into the twi- 
light. Beyond a line of woods that he 
could see was a field where the boys in 
blue had once bivouacked on_ their 
march toward the sea. How long ago 
it seemed now! Truly, Fate and Father 
Time had tricked him sorely. Just a 
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few years interposed between himself 
and happiness! 
Theodora’s hand crept 
rested in the clasp of his firm, brown 
She felt, at least, that sentiment 


down and 


one. 
that is akin to love. 

“Don’t take it so hard, please,” she 
said, gently. “Tt’s all for the best. I’ve 


reasoned it out very wisely all by my- 
self. Some day you'll be glad I didn't 
marry you. It would be very nice and 
lovely for a while—but, just think! In 
only a few short years what different 
' 


tastes we would have! One of us would 
want to sit by the fireside and read, and 
maybe nurse neuralgia or rheumatism 
of evenings, while the other would be 
crazy for balls and theatres and late 
suppers. No, my dear friend. While 
it isn’t exactly January and May, it’s a 
clear case of October and pretty early in 


June.” 
“Td always do what 5 
to do, Theo. If vou wanted to— 
“No, vou wouldn't. You thin! 


vou wanted me 


now 
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that you would, but you wouldn't. 
| lcase don’t ask me any more.” 

The Captain had lost his battle. But 
he was a gallant warrior, and when he 
rose to make his final adieus his mouth 
was grimly set and his shoulders were 


squared. 


He took the train for the North that 
night. On the next evening he was 


back in his room, where his sword was 
hanging against the wall. He was 
dressing for dinner, tying his white tie 
into a very careful bow. And at the 
same time he was indulging in a pensive 
solile quy. 

Theo was 


honor, I believe 


*Pon my 


right, after all. Nobody can deny that 
she’s a peach, but she must be twenty- 
eight, at the very kindest calculation.” 

For you see, the Captain was only 


and his sword had never been 


nineteen, 
he parade ground at 


drawn except on the 
Chattanooga, which was as 
he ever got to 


War. 


the Spanisl \merican 
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THE SMILE OF THE DESERT 


By Cloudesley Johns 


m HE desert smiled, as a tiger can 
smile, fascinating and terrible. 

It has strange beauties all its 
own, the desert, not only in the wonder- 
ful phantom lakes with which the heat- 
haze fills the dry basins where water 
used to be, nature’s most terrible lies; 
there are other things. The heat-haze 
blots out the horizon, above which rise 
the tops of a group of high buttes, fifty 
miles away, yet plainly visible in the 
clear and intensely dry air; for to-day 
the heat-haze lies low on the plain 
where the temperature is barely a hun- 
dred degrees, and the upper air is quite 


cool, because it is still winter and cold 


storms raging among the snowy peaks 


of the range breathe chillily over the 
desert. 

Che tops of the buttes which you can 
see, appear suspended in the air— 


mountains floating in the sky. The effect 
is strange and sublime. At other times 
vou might see those vellow-blue sum- 
mits of desert hills strange tricks, 
soaring and advancing and retreating, 
or grouping themselves into stately tow- 
inarets, and you could imagine 
The heat-mist s and 


forming a writhing 


do 


ers and n l 
many things. sway 
Wists them so) by 
background and throwing a flimsy and 
ever-changing veil before them. On 
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occasion they ‘may become a city before 
your eyes and fountains spring high in 
the air, turning to iridescent spray, but 
this is when you are mad and will die 
presently, leaving your bones to be pol- 
ished to a shiny whiteness when the fine 
sand flies in some desert wind-storin. 
To think of these things does not lessen 
your admiration of the desert, for its 
beauties are such as belong to the ter- 
rible. 

On a dome-shaped hill, grass-grown 
and sprinkled with red tulips and yellow 
daisies, near the edge of the desert, a 
girl stood gazing out over the plain. 
Her hands were tightly clasped, and her 


brow was wrinkled with pain. Shi 
seemed angry at the desert smiling 
there. 

“Cruel! Cruel!” she cried, leaning 


forward. 

The accusation has been hurled at the 
ocean many a time, and the breakers an- 
swer with a sullen roar. Not so the des- 
ert. It lies unresponsive, smiling, bask- 
ing in the winter sun, a great sea of 
heated sand, its gray waves motionless, 
silent. 

The girl sat down on the grass, pluck- 
ing the flowers around her and hol 
them in her lap, thinking not of the 
bright colors nor of what she did, but 
of her tragedy. It was the only one 
she had ever had, and, in her environ- 
ment, there was little to draw her atten- 
tion from it; so, through nine long 
months had nursed it, brooding 
upon it till it became more real to her 
than the man that had gone away into 
the desert and returned no more. 

She had not known him long at the 
time he went. Just a little while he 
stopped at the ranch-house which was 
her home, laughing at the dan 
was to face, and whimsically recounting 
those he had passed. And, when he was 
ready to start, she asked him, with more 
feeling than she intended to show, why 
he took such risks. It was not meant 
as a question, exactly, but he answered 
it, explaining that he had not known 
why he went before, but knew why he 
was going now. And he told her. Then 
for many days she watched the sea of 
sand, looking for her love to return to 


ne 
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her across the motionless, gray waves, 
but he did not come. 


il. 


On the porch in front of the Thomp- 
sonville general store stood several men; 
they were watching the mountain storm. 
One was a “gay cat” that had drifted 
into town, in the hope that there might 
be a job there to suit him; another was 
a tourist, strayed from the beaten track, 
and the rest were residents of the little 
town. 

“Why doesn’t it rain here?” asked the 
tourist, watching the leaden blur sweep 
along the mist-covered mountains. 

“Too near the desert,” answered 
Thompson, stepping out of his store as 
the question was asked. “It 
near as this some times, but none too 
often. Wait till the snow’s gone from 
the mountains, and the cool air don't 
come down here no longer; the desert'll 
breathe jest once on these pretty flow- 
ers you’re so stuck on, and blow ’em out 
like they were jest candles.” 

“And doesn’t it ever rain on the des- 


gets as 


ert?” pursued the tourist, with interest. 

“That ain’t its habit,” declared 
Thompson. “And if fool prospectors 
would keep away from it like the 
rain—— F 


“Hello, Jack !’ exclaimed the “hobo,” 
and the others turned to see whom he 


greeted. 
“Good heavens!” ejaculated the tour- 
ist. 


The “hobo” had stepped off the porch 
and was shaking hands with a man that 
from his dress appeared to be of the 
same guild; but the face was not of a 
sort common among the happy-go-lucky 
laborers. The eyes had a way of search- 
ing those which met them, and their 
expression was of helpless inquiry. Ilis 
hair was gray and his face furrowed, 
but other indications of advanced 
were lacking. At first glance one might 
have taken him to be fifty or more, vet 
on closer inspection he would appear to 
be barely thirty. 

“What’s up?” asked Thompson, won 
dering at the tourist’s exclamation. 


“here 
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“It’s an escaped lunatic!” gasped the 
tourist in Thompson’s ear as_ the 
stranger came up on the porch and 
passed into the store. He repeated it 
aloud when the man was out of hearing. 

“Lunatic nothin’! retorted the “‘ho- 
bo.” 

“Well, I saw him in the asylum!” 
averred the tourist. 

“When was this ?”’ 

“Last October.” 

“Well,” said the “hobo,” smiling, tri- 
umphantly, “I worked with him, plow- 
in’, all December, in Kern Valley, an’ 
he didn’t show none of it. If they did 
have him in Stockton they didn’t have 
no right to have him there, that’s all.” 

His defense did not quite reassure 
either the tourist or the others, however, 
for they edged away from the suspected 
madman when he came out of the store 
with some crackers and cheese. 

“What brings 
queried the “hobo.” 
The stranger started, and flushed. 

“T think—I’ve—been—here—before,” 
he said, slowly, “but I’ve forgotten.” 

“The hell you have!” exclaimed the 
“hobo,” scowling at the other men, who 
were exchanging meaning glances. 
“Well, that’s nothin’; I forget places 
jest like that, an’ never tumble to it 
that I was in ’em before till three or 
four days.” 


Jack °”’ 


you here, 


“Honest ?” asked the stranger eagerly. 


“Sure thing! I do that right along, 
nor I ain’t as crazy as other 
guys,” and he glanced contemptuously 
at the tourist. “Where you been since 
you jumped out of Bakersfield, Jack?” 

“Working around Riverside, and then 
over to Ventura; but this is where | 
wanted to go all the time, only I’d for- 
gotten. I’m going out there,” he added, 
pointing. 

“The desert’s that way, pardner ; bet- 
ter not go too far,’ warned Thompson. 

“The desert? I was there,” he re- 
sponded, with conviction. 

“Desert!” cried the tourist, excitedly. 
“He was yelling ‘desert’ and ‘I’ve found 
it,’ and ‘water’ all the time in the asy- 
lum!” 

“Well, you bet he’s all O. K. now or 


some 
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they wouldn't have let him out,” said 
Thompson, shortly. 

The man moved on, walking slowly 
and gazing about him uncertainly, as if 
in search of landmarks which had 
merely been described to him by some- 
body; yet when he came in sight of the 
old stage station which had for many 
years been a ranch-house, he stopped, 
staring at it as if in partial recognition. 
Presently, however, he shook his head 
in bewilderment and impatience at his 
inability to remember, and went on. 
3y and by, he passed out from among 
the higher foothills; the desert lay be- 
fore him. Involuntarily, he threw out 
his hancs, with a cry of terror, and then 
stood still, his gaze wandering wildly 
over the gray sea of silence and death. 

Suddenly he found himself saying, 
“Good-by, Jessie ;’ good-by!” and then 
he musingly repeated the name, “Jes- 
sie !”’ 

The sun, gleaming fiery red in the 
mist as it sank, had plunged into the 
swirling cloud-banks which shrouded 
the mountain crests. But now the gray- 
and-white smother, pierced by a strong 
wind from the west, rolled apart and 
the sinking sun shone through, flooding 
the green hills with yellow light for a 
moment before the distant snowstorm 
closed in on it again. In that moment 
of sunlight a shadow fell on the grass 
in front of the man beside his own. He 
started and turned around. 

“Jessie!” he cried. 

She glared at him, her hands clinched, 
she was struggling to denounce him in 
words, but choked and could not speak. 
He read the accusation in her eyes, won- 
derment and dismay growing in his 
own. 

“T was going. Jessie,’ he began, ten- 
tatively appealing; “I went, didn’t I? 
I think I lost my way.” He put his 
hand to his forehead, and cried out in 
torment: “Jessie! did I Did I 
dream it?” 

But the girl did not answer; she had 
dropped on her knees, bowing her head 
in her arms. He bent over, clasping her 
around the waist, and raising her up. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” he said, sooth- 
ingly; “I won't go.” 


oo ? 











